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THE HIGHER ANGLING. 


THE signs of modern times, in a fishing way, seem 
to indicate the decadence of the higher angling; for there 
are two kinds of angling in practice—one of which is de- 
voted to the actual catching of the fish, and therefore is 
largely physical; the other to the embellishment of the 
fish and the ethical. technicalities of their actual catching, 
and therefore the higher angling is a matter largely ex- 
isting in the mind of the catcher. 

The fishy idea may justly be termed the higher angling, 
and is the part of it which seems to have reached a stage 
of decadence. Or it may be that the fish, alas! are not 
the same that they were in the good old days. 

Where now do we read of the spirited struggles be- 
tween man and fish? Where now is the giant brook trout 
or bass, which, with the strength of an ox, the speed of a 
greyhound, the cunning of a fox, and the endurance of 
a tax collector, swirled about the bank or boat in concen- 
tric circles till dizziness supervened and jeopardized its 
occupants; or which sulked sturdily at the bottom of the 
river or lake, defying all angling attempts whether gentle 
or rude; or which shot swiftly directly at the angler, 
thereby making yards of slack line, and disconnecting and 
rattling everything mental and physical in the angling 
combination ? 

Of the higher angling, where now is the hiss of the hot 
line as it cut its smoky way through the water; the 
furious war song of the reel; and where is that master- 
piece of angling strategy, the “giving him the butt ;” all to 
be crowned, at last, when victory was all but in hand, by 
the fish breaking away? 

And, in the higher angling, the trout then was such 
a whale! There may be as good fish in the sea as ever 
were caught, but there are no fish in the waters equal to 
those which were caught if they had not broken away. 

Alas, it is regrettable that the higher angling seems tc 
be in its decadence. The beauties and benefits of it were 
not limited to the times and places of the actual happen- 
ings. They were universal and continuous. It was the 
true highest mountain peak of sport. 

There are many other sportive arts of civilization and 
savagery which owe their origin and existence to man’s 
craving for a test of his personal prowess against that of 
his fellows, or against the force and craft, relatively in- 
ferior, of the wild animals of earth, air and water. The 
manner of contest has many forms. Some, as football, 
baseball, polo, etc., are mimetic of wars, strategy and on- 
slaught. However, all athletic sports, properly conducted, 
are of priceless value in developing the powers of the 
body with a corresponding benefit to the powers of the 
mind. Still, they are not the superlative of true sport. 
Or they were not till the decadence of the higher angling. 

Of all the sports in times past, none could compare 
with the ancient, gentle higher art. Of it, one may 
truly aver that the sun never sets, never has set and 
never will set on its devotees. Men may come and 
men may go, but the gentle art stays with us, notwith- 
standing the embellished higher angling may be a lost 
art. If lost, it is irreparable. It combined within 
itself all the essential virtues of all the other arts. 
It possessed the best elements of what was recreative, 
developmental and contemplative, thus beneficially af- 
fecting both mind and body of man. 

While, as he was comfortably seated, a man’s eyes 
were dreamily gazing into the water, when enjoying 
the higher angling, his mind might be climbing the 
clouds. No one in the higher angling was immune 
from its benefits. 

If the veriest dullard sallied forth a-angling, and 
thereafter hiked back, he was a dullard no longer. He’ 
then had swarms of nimble thoughts; his mind took 
exalted and all-seeing flights pitched in a key noble, 
grand, majestic; his visions were intermingled with 
poetry and music; his style of expression was changed 
from the commonplace to the exaltations of hyperbole, 
and the details of his speech were ramiflorous, pris- 
matic and ample. 

To all men, the higher angling, when properly ac- 
quired, brought greater mental horizons—an uplifting 
out of themselves into the full brotherhood of man- 
kind. Any true devotee of the higher angling, if he 
did not tell where his favorite fish pool was situate, 
would delight all listeners by telling how the fish were . 
caught. The length and breadth of the narrative were 

measured only by the amount of time which the audi. 


ence could spare, or by its powers of physical endur- 
ance. 

So either the higher angling is in decadence or the 
fish are no longer what they were in the good old 
days. The swirls, the crimson sunsets, the screeching 
reels, the bent rods, the hissing lines, the demon fish, 
good old compounds all, these seem to have belonged 
to a stream of angling literature which has been fished 
out. 





MAIZE THIEVES. 

AN early and observant traveler in North America was 
Peter Kalm, a Swedish botanist and a friend of the great 
naturalist, Linnzus, whose name was used to characterize 
the American laurel. Kalm journeyed in America in the 
years 1748-1751, having been sent here to collect specimens 


e of plants and their seeds, with which to carry on experi- 


ments in the acclimatization of various species in Sweden. 
It was not only for plants that Kalm had a keen eye. 
In his work, “Travels in North America,” published at 
Stockholm on his return to Sweden, he set down a mass 
of observations on many subjects, but especially on natural 
history. Among these items, interesting in themselves as 
well as for the quaintness with which they are set forth, 
are many on the birds, and because he was a friend of 
Linnzus, Kalm had in many cases a very clear idea of the 
birds which he saw, and of their systematic position in the 
ornithology of the day. In a recent number of the Auk, 
Mr. Spencer Trotter has called attention to Kalm’s 
ornithological observations as given in the first English 
edition of his work, which was translated from the 
Swedish by John R. Foster, an English naturalist. 

If it is true, as suggested by Mr. Trotter, that Peter 
Kalm’s observations have little value at the present day, 
it is also true that their freshness makes them interesting 
to all lovers of nature and of outdoor life. His accounts 
oi certain birds were used by Linnzus, the tenth edition 
of whose great work was. published in 1758, the date of 
the twelfth edition being 1766. 

It is interesting to note that at the time when Kalm 
visited America, it was already seen that the coming of 
the white people had greatly reduced the number of the 
birds. While sailing up New Yark harbor between Staten 
Island and the town of New York, he saw wild ducks on 
the water in immense quantities, yet in another place he 
says: “But since the arrival of great crowds of 
Europeans things are greatly changed: the country is well 
peopled and the woods are cut down; the people increas- 
ing in this country, they have, by hunting and shooting, 
in part extirpated the birds, in part scared them away; 
in the spring the people still take both eggs; mothers and 
young indifferently, because no regulations are made to 
the contrary. And if any had been made, the spirit of 
freedom which prevails in the country would not suffer 
them to be obeyed.” Again, speaking of cranes, and writ- 
ing from-a point in New Jersey a few miles below Phila- 
delphia, and almost opposite the city of Chester, he says: 
“Certain old Swedes have told me that in their younger 
years, as the country was not yet much cultivated, an in- 
credible number of cranes were here every spring; but at 
present they are not so numerous. Several people who 
have settled here eat their flesh when they can shoot 
them.” These were perhaps whooping cranes. 

In those days the wild turkey was abundant along the 
Atlantic Coast. Their eggs were found in the woods and 
often hatched under domestic turkeys, giving a larger and 
far more palatable table bird. Kalm tells us that the 
Indians tamed wild turkeys and kept them near their 
homes, 

Not a little is said as to the damage done to crops by 
the various woodpeckers, the crows, and the blackbirds, 
called by the Swedish settlers “maize thieves.” These 
maize thieves were the red-winged blackbird, the purple 
grackle, and even the bobolink, which Kalm calls the 
white-backed maize thief. He tells how the people of 
New England almost extirpated these birds because of 
their destruction of the Indian corn, and how, after this 
had been done, “in the summer of the year 1749 an im- 
mense quantity of worms appeared in the meadows which 
devoured the grass and did great damage,” so that the 
people “abated their enmity against the maize. thieves; 
for they thought they had observed that those birds lived 
chiefly on these worms before the maize is ripe, and con- 
sequently extirpated them, or at least prevented their 
spreading too much. They seemed, therefore, to be en- 


titled, as it were, to a reward for their troubles. But 
after these enemies and destroyers of the worms (the 


maize thieves) were extirpated, the worms were at liberty. 


to multiply; and therefore they grew so numerous that 
they did more mischief now than the birds did before. 
In the summer of 1749 the worms left so little hay in New 
England that the inhabitants were forced to get hay from 
Pennsylvania and even from Old England.” 

From which it appears that even in the good old times 
there was an unfortunate and expensive misapprehension 
of the office of the birds in their relation to agriculture; 
and out of the ancient books of travel we may draw ex- 
amples to illustrate the lessons of bird protection we are 
sc strenuously teaching to-day. 


PUBLIC FISH IN PRIVATE WATERS. 


Our correspondent, X. Y. Z., who writes of the abuse 
of stocking private waters with fish from the public 
hatcheries, is entitled to consideration, because he repre- 
sents a class of anglers who have substantial reason for 
feeling aggrieved. They have assisted in the planting of 
trout fry in streams which were at the time open to the 
public for fishing, only to see the stocked waters subse- 
quently posted and forbidden to them. A transaction of 
this character savors of sharp practice on the part of the 
individual patriot who is the beneficiary. But human 
nature is so prone to get something for nothing, and the 
average man is so willing to enrich himself at the expense 
of the public treasury, that even United States Senators 
have been known to stock their own private fish ponds 
from the car of the United States Fish Commission. Such 
statesmen look upon the fish as a part of their “graft ;” 
and after all, it may be said for them that there is little 
perceptible difference in principle between the distribution 
of free seeds at public expense to their constituents and 
the distribution of free fish to their own private ponds. 
The seed gifts, it is true, are sanctioned by law, and are 
free from the taint of swindling which attaches to the 
fish “graft.” But is there any good reason for either? 

To repeat what has been said as to the planting of 
public fish in private waters: The statute provides that 
when any waters have been stocked with State fish they 
may not be set aside as private parks with the special 
penalty for trespass. That is to say, the owner of such 
waters may maintain action for common law trespass 
damage, but may not sue for the added exemplary dam- 
ages which are awarded by statute to the owners of pri- 
vate parks. 

The statute forbids the planting of State fish in private 
waters. If fish are so planted, the act is in violation of 
law. The fish so obtained have been obtained by fraud. 
Presumably the remedy would be to institute a suit by the 
State to recover the value of the fish, on the ground that 
they had been obtained under false pretense. The possi- 
ble recovery of this sum by the State might not be con- 
sidered of great moment by the defendant, but the average 
citizen would shrink from the moral stigma put upon him 
by the accusation of fraud. 





On Monday of this week the Legislature of Georgia 
put that State in line with the numerous others which 
have adopted the so-called Audubon bird bill. This is a 
measure prepared by the A. O. U. Committee on Bird 
Protection in association with the Audubon Society. It 
classifies certain species as game birds and certain others 
as vermin, and puts all others under absolute protection 
at all times. The general adoption of the law over the 
country means a new era in bird protection. The success 
of the movement to secure uniform legislation is due in 
large measure to the personal activity of Mr. Wm. 
Dutcher, chairman of the committee, who has for years 
made the cause his own. 


Dr. James A. HENSHALL, Superintendent of the United 
States Fish Commission hatchery at Bozeman, Montana, 
reports continued and growing success in grayling propa- 
gation. The fry have been shipped in large numbers to 
widely separated parts of the country, and the promise 
is that grayling fishing will not become a lost art, but one 
in which, as the years go by, constantly increasing num- 
bers of anglers may have part. Only time can reveal 
whether. Dr. Henshall will be remembered most lovingly 
as the apostle of the black bass or the father of artificial 
grayling culture. 
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Che Sportsman Gourist. 
—_—e— 
Tristan D’ Acunha. 


I HAPPENED to pick up a copy of the Philadelphia 
Ledger the other day, and the first article I noticed in it 
was one under the caption of Tristan D’ Acunha, and 
after reading it through I sat for a while in a brown 
study. I had heard of this island before. This article 
proved to be one that had been copied from the London 
Times, and the Times had taken it from a British “Blue 
Book,” a Government report. : 

It carried me back more than fifty years to the time 
when as a schoolboy I would put in hours studying the 
maps hunting for islands. It was then I first met with 
this one; then went to the book out of which I got all 
my information to get some about this, but got very lit- 
tle about it. The island seemed to be but little known 
then, and it is not much better known to-day. Tristan 
lies in the South Atlantic, about half way between the 
Cape of Good Hoze and the coast of South America; it is 
in latitude 38 degrees south and longitude 12 west, as near 
as I can remember now. 

It resembles Pitcairn Island, which I afterward found 
out all about in more ways than one. Both belong to 
England and both are really republics. They are of about 
the same size and the inhabitants of each are white; but 
here all resemblance ends. While the Pitcairn Islanders 
are well educated, those on Tristan have no education 
whatever. 

I had wanted to go and see this island, but never got 
a chance to do it. All my exploration of islands hap- 
pened to be on the other side of the globe. But I heard 
all about it years after I had first found it on the map. 
A man who had been, as he called it, marooned on it, 
told me about Tristan. He had been left on it in much 
the same way as was Selkirk on his island, though neither 
of them were really marooned. I had known this man 
many years before he was marooned. He and I were born 
and raised in the same ward, and were playmates when 
we were boys. His name was Charles Wells. 


When he was 13 years old and I 15 we formed the part- 
nership of Wells & Co., one summer and took a contract 
gathering paving stone. Charley named the company 
while I furnished the capital, a flat-bottomed scow that I 
built for just this purpose. It measured 15 feet over all, 
was 4 feet beam and had a depth of 1 foot. 

We would take the scow out into the Allegheny River, 
when the water was low enough to work, then getting 
out, one of us on each side would hold on to the sides 
while we found the cobble stones with our feet; then 
loaded them on the scow, and bringing them ashore, piled 
them out where a team could get at them to haul them 
away. 

Our piles were at the foot of Craig Street, and we kept 
them marked “Wells & Co.,” so that the contractor 
would know whom to credit his load to, then pay us on 
Saturday. 

They had just begun to pave the streets in our city 
for the first time then, and some of the first stone that 
was ever put down on the streets of Allegheny were fur- 
nished by Wells & Co. 

We kept at work finding them from the middle of May 
up to the first of October; then the cold weather stopped 
us, and the firm of Wells & Co. was dissolved. The junior 
partner (taking Charley’s way of placing us) quit gather- 
ing stone, then Charley kept it up the next summer, but I 
went West to “fight Indians.” 

We cleared on an average $1 a day each, while we were 
at this, which was doing very well for boys; most of them 
when they are the age we then were cannot do as well 
now. 

Once in a while a high river would stop us for a day 
or two. When it did we put in our time catching drift 
with a skiff that I owned. We caught some that paid 
us even better than the stone did; it was part of a board 
raft; two platforms, that had broken loose up the river 
somewhere. Charley and I caught it, then towing it in 
tied it up at our landing to hold it for salvage, and the 
owner afterward paid us $15 to release it. He was an up- 
river lumberman, and at first, when he found that only 
boys had his raft, he was not going to pay us anything, 
he said. 

I had been expecting this to happen, and was on hand 
with my shotgun, holding the raft, and telling Charley 
to go and bring the ward constable, I kept on holding 
it. The man changed his mind then, and calling Charley 
back paid me the $15, at the same time telling me that 
we town boys were “too blamed smart for him”; if this 
had happened up at home, “I would just take my raft and 
pay nothing.” 

“Yes, sir,” I told him, “We are smart enough to risk 
our lives saving your property, then let you cheat us out 
of our pay. The law gives me $20 for your raft, I only 
asked you for $15.” 


When the War of the Rebellion began in 1861, Charley 
and I both took a hand in it, and I did not see him again 
for 22 years, and had almost forgotten him. 

In the summer of 1883 the cavalry troop I belonged to 
was at Fort Cummins, New Mexico, and here I found 
Charley again and heard: all about Tristan D’ Acunha. 
The first night after we had got a squad of new re- 
cruits, when the roll was called, I heard a man answer 
“here” to the name of Wells; and on questioning him I 
found Charley. Then we put in part of the night and all 
next day in each other’s company giving accounts of 
what each of us had done in the past twenty-two years. 

When Charley left the army in 1865, he went to Phila- 
delphia, he wanted to be a sailor, and shipped there on a 
vessel bound for New York; here he shipped again for 
Boston, and next went to New Bedford, and there 
shipped on a whaler bound for the Pacific. 

After leaving New Bedford they only ‘met one’ whale 
north of the equator and took him. Charley began to 
tell me how he was taken, “You can omit that part of it,” 
I told him, “since Wells & Co. dissolved I have taken 
whales myself. I know how to do it now.” 

He said that from the time they left home the first mate 
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seemed to have taken a dislike to him, and never missed 
a chance to run him; and the mate had struck him, and 
he had promptly knocked the mate down, the: had been 
put in irons for it, Charley was very good-natured, but 
was quick tempered, and quite handy with his fists. The 
boys at home had given him the nick name of “Bruiser 
Wells.” I was one of the few boys who never had had 
a fight with him, though I was as quick tempered as. he 
was, and about as quick to fight as he. He would need 
to know how to use his fists if he attempted to knock 
down a whale ship’s mate. I can think of several mates 
on the ship that I put my time in whom he would not 
knock down; but then he would not have to try it, those 
mates were gentlemen. 

Charley appealed to the captain, but got no satisfaction 
from him, and was still in irons when the ship touched at 
Tristan. Here the captain told him that he had better 
leave the ship; “I am not going to put you ashore here 
unless you say so, but there is bad blood between you and 
the mate now and I must stand by my mate, so I think 
you had better leave us here. If you and that mate quar- 
rel again he may shoot you.” 

Charley was more than willing to leave; in fact, had he 
not been in irons now he would have deserted, he said, 
and he told the captain that if he paid him off he would 
go. It would depend on how they made out on the voy- 
age whether he would have anything due him or not, even 
if he stayed. This crew had shipped on a “lay,” that is, 
they would be paid for their share of the oil that was 
taken. But the captain paid Charley some money and 
put him ashore, going with him himself and turning him 
over to the “king.” Then one of the families took him 
in, and he remained for nine years. He need not have 
stayed so long though; there had been plenty of chances 
for him to leave sooner. Quite a number of ships called 
in that time, and three times during that nine years 
English naval vessels called and took off any who wanted 
to leave. But he stayed on and finally left on a merchant 
vessel that took him to Rio, and from there he went to 
New York, then left the sea and went to the regular army. 
He had been in it now ten years before he came to us, and 
I left him in it; he was in it still during the Spanish War, 
was wounded in Cuba, and if still alivé he may be in the 
regular army home at Washington now; that is where 
I would expect to find him; he was a good soldier. 


When he landed on Tristan, there were about 200 peo- 
ple on it, all except three being natives of the island. 
While he lived there he taught the children to read and 
write. None of the grown people could do either. 

The chief calls himself the king, but he has very little 
authority. Every adult male is a member of his council 
and they make a law when they need one, then execute it 
themselves. They never held any kind of a church serv- 
ice; but he said that while he was on the island he had 
never heard a native use an oath. There were more wom- 
en than men; and the king, when he saw that Charley 
meant to remain, offered to give him a wife, but Charley 
did not take her; he did not know how long he would 
stay and did not want to take one and then leave her. 
The king both married his subjects and buried them when 
they died, but the services were crude and very short, un- 
til Charley found a prayer book on the island, and after 
that he read the service while the king looked on. 

“Why did you not appoint yourself chaplain?” I asked, 
“then hold church on Sunday?” 

“Oh, they get along well enough without any church, and 
I did not want to make a burlesque out of it, I would 
look well acting chaplain, would I not? Besides, we never 
knew when Sunday came, anyhow.” 

The men are tall and thin, and most of them are very 
ordinary looking; but the women were all good looking; 
every family had a small farm, a flock of sheep, a few 
cows and hogs, and they raised plenty to eat. 

Charley said that he saw some of the finest potatoes 
there he had ever seen anywhere. When he was there 
they had a plague of rats. They overran the whole isl- 
and and destroyed a good dea! of the crops, and it seems 
that they never have been got rid of since, for this late 
report from the island says that the rats are so bad 
there now that they are likely to drive what few peo- 
ple still remain off the island. There are only seventy- 
six inhabitants now, four of them being foreigners, two 
Italians and the other two Spanish. One of the Italians 
seems to have taken Charley’s place; he is reported as be- 
ing the only well educated man on the island now. 

The children still there were reported to be fat and re- 
markably healthy and very well dressed. 


Shipwrecked men often make this island; they are well 
taken care of until they get a chance to leave; some 
never leave. The first men to come after Charley’s ar- 
rival were a mate and two men.from a whaler that had 
been burned at sea. The mate had left his ship with 
seven men; five of them had died short of the island. 
These three men afterward left on a merchantman, the 
mate going before the mast along with his men. In the 
next six years before Charley left, no less than fourteen 
men made this island at different times, the high moun- 
tain on Tristan can be seen a long distance at sea, and 
it no doubt has helped many a man to find this island. 

The island is not much larger than Pitcairn’s Island, 
but has a chain of mountains running clear across it. 
This high peak is said to be 8,000 feet high, and has, on 
top, a lake of fresh water, which rises and falls when the 
tide does. Why it remains fresh, if it has a sea outlet, as 
it must have, has never been found out. The people were 
always afraid that some day this lake would break its 
walls and sweep them all into the sea. Charley examined 
it and told them that unless an earthquake broke it there 
was no danger of it ever hurting them. He said he 
thought the lake occupied the crater of an extinct voi- 
cano. 

The Thrush, the English vessel that last visited them, 
took them supplies of ‘books and clothes, and offered to 
take off all the people and land them: at Cape Town, but 
they did not want to go and:leave their stock here. They, 
however, sent presents to their friend in Cape. Colony, 
those who had left and had gone there years ago, saying 
that if they did not then they would not get any more 
clothing from these people. 

Casa BLANco. 
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- Breaking the Chain. 


I, oF course, never let the editorial page of Forest AND 
STREAM escape my notice, but sometimes it cuts deep to 
read it; for instance, “Spring—Time to Go a Fishing,” 
and “Vacation Time,” seemed to aggravate me for the 
time being. So I broke away for a few days and visited 
the scenes of my earlier days in old Massachusetts. I 
landed at the seat of Hampshire county about sundown, 
tired and dusty. The next morning I started for the cen- 
ter of the town and was surprised to see the number of 
electric cars with the signs on them denoting that they 
went in all directions. I had read of all this, but to stand 
and see it all was different. I saw a car marked “Mt. 
Tom, Holyoke-Springfield.” That was my car. I wanted 
to get around in the vicinity of Mt. Tom. I told the 
motorman to let me get off at a certain place, but he for- 
got me, and let me off about a half mile further on. It 


was all right, as far as I was concerned, but he looked 
meek. 


I got off where a famous trout brook runs under the 
railroad tracks. It is a long culvert that carries the water 
under the roadbed, and I remembered the place well, al- 
though it must be thirty years since I had been in that 
particular spot. Phcebes used to build their nests in the 
culvert on the high arch, and they do yet. I heard the 
same familiar call of the phoebe that I heard when I was 
a boy; I do not think it was the same bird. I crawled 
and slid down the railrodd bank and looked in; then 
I stepped from stone to stone and got inside the culvert. 
There I stood and thought how we used to whistle and 
hear the echo; so I whistled and the same sound of years 
ago came to my ears. Then I gave a sharp yell; it 
sounded just as it used to when we went to school near 
by, in the old red school house which was torn down 
long ago. Well, I stood there and felt ashamed of myself 
*for whistling and shouting; I thought someone might 
have heard me and would send word to the State lunatic 
asylum not four miles distant that some of their charges 
had broken loose. I went on up the brook until I came to 
the location of the old sawmill; there I had to stop and 
dc some more thinking. That was long ago when the 
sawmill was running, but I used to ride back and forth 
on the log carriage and watch the old “up and down” saw 
do its work that helped deprive a good part of Mt. Tom 
of its virgin forests. Here I used to stand and watch the 
trout come out from under the mill and catch flies and 
angleworms that we would throw in to the deep pool. 
There is nothing left there to tell that a sawmill ever ex- 
isted in that locality. From there I moved on to the 
stone dam and read a sign, “No Fishing in this Pond.” 
If I had had the tools with me I should have fished in 
those waters, not believing the sign was put there for 
me. 

Up over the hill I wandered to an old farm; went to 
the front door and rapped, and the same genial coun- 
tenance came to the door as of yore; but the absence of 
intent or motive on my part was withheld. I was not 
known; I was a stranger; and it seemed evident I would 
be asked what my business was, so I broke the ice. 
“Well, well, I should not have known you. How you 
have grown; I remember you, when you were a boy and 
used to come up here tramping around with a gun over 
your shoulder larger than yourself.” After a good hand- 
shake and a talk of events past and gone, I could see a 
moisture in her pleasant blue eyes. I said good-by and 
started on, as my collar button seemed to be growing 
large. 

I knew my next stopping place would be the old ceme- 
tery; so I picked a few wild flowers and left them where 
I thought it would be appropriate. 


I followed the foot of the mountain on toward the Hol- 
yoke line for nearly a mile; then made a break for the 
hills. Mountain pastures were here and dry as a bone 
now. Then I came to a small patch of woods, and the 
grass around these places was green and sweet. Even 
these small patches of timber would have been cut down 
if the rocks among them had not been in such evidence 
that the farmer was afraid to wield his ax. Why farmers 
do not leave more shade trees in the pastures I do not 
know, but that to-day the majority of trees left standing 
are worth more than to be cut down is the growing 
feeling in that part of the country. I was now on top 
of what we used to call the “little” mountain. I felt 
tired and sat down on a large boulder and had a good 
smoke; then went on down the other side of the little 
mountain. On my way down I saw a blacksnake all of 
six feet long run into a juniper bush. I tried to chase 
him out, but could not; he knew his business. I went on 
down to the trout brook and looked for the places where 
I used to catch trout; but all had changed; in some places 
the brook had a new course, and in others the alders and 
trees were cut down from the side of the brook and the 
banks had caved in. It was a sorry place to look for 
trout, but I saw a few small ones. I followed the brook 
for nearly half a mile and saw but few signs of life in it. 
But when Mt. Tom is set aside for a State forest reserva- 
tion, then the brook will grow again and fishing such as 
it was thirty-five or forty years ago can again be had with 
proper protection. I am afraid a Mt. Tom reservation 
is a good way off. There are a few dollars in taxes every 
year that some people in Northampton would miss 
awfully. 


I left the brook and started over the hills to the place 
where I had left the trolley cars in the morning. As I 
neared the board “lean to” or trolley station, I saw a 
woodchuck, but he saw me first, and he started for the 
station and got there first; but he went in on the ground 
floor, and just as his tail was going out of sight under 
the floor he whistled. I didn’t. I walked around inside 
the station a while (it was about 4% by 5 feet)) reading 
autographs of people who thought they were prominent in 
life. As I was four miles from town I thought I would 
start, and the cars might overtake me. After I had walked 
about two miles, one did, and I jumped on and returned 
to town, highly satisfied with my day’s tramp, which 
brought recollections of long ago. The chain is mended 
now and seems stronger than ever. +t 

Sratsw Istanp, N. Y. 
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THe Old Homestead was situated about five miles 
from the sitesmidike {present city of Belleville, the 
highlands tugmmikgg"westerly nearly across the whole town- 
ship, the sloping to the south. To the 
south and east-awiew extending over farms dotted with 
woodlands with the ‘bine waters of the Bay of Quifte 
ae the high Prince Edward a. in the distance. To 
t southwest, in summer, fi pastures, Or 
meadows, and fields of waving grain gladdened view 
until the eye rested upon the hills of Northumberland 
away in the distant haze. 

On the north of the farm a strip of woodland crowned 
the highest point of the ridge, and there, reclining in the 
shade, one enjoyed a veritable panorama. Here one’s 
view was enlarged until the eye rested upon Presq’ Isle 
on Lake Ontario, some twenty miles away, overlooking 
one of the fairest portions of the country on the one side, 
on the other, to the north, over hill and valley until the 
horizon was lined with the Oak Hill range, a ridge of 
highland commencing on the Niagara frontier and run- 
ning around the north of Lake Ontario until lost in the 
Laurentian Mountains. 

As late as the early fifties large tracts of woodlands 
and swamp were a prominent feature in these frontier 
townships, and game was still very plentiful. Clouds of 
wild pigeons settled down upon the stubble fields; black 
and gray squirrels with their plumy tails graced the wood- 
lands or scampered out of cornfields. Partridges were 
more than abundant; acorns, beechnuts and all kinds of 
“shack” were plentiful, and bruin was in evidence. Hares 
scurried from the pathways and roadsides whenever one 
passed through cedar thickets. Now and then a deer 
could be seen in the pasture lands feeding among the cat- 
tle or gracefully bounding away. Talk about hunting! 
The ordinary boy with an old Indian fowling piece 
secured more game during a single autumn than now 
falls to the lot of all the sports of the township. The 
boys always looked forward to the time when 


“The sumptuous days of autumn came, 
The saddest of the year,” 


for there were in prospect apple-cuts and husking bees, 
and a chance of shooting of mornings and evenings and 
on rainy days. 

As all farmers grew corn, the husking bee was quite 
an institution. The plan was that the boys and girls, and 
sometimes the older ones, would pair off and baskets of 
equal measure placed before each. The pair that filled the 
larger number of baskets during the evening received a 
prize. Great was the strife, and sometimes the rule was 
every ear a kiss, although frequently the boy failed 
to secure it. At ten o’clock or so all adjourned to the 
spacious homestead for supper, then a violin was brought 
and a dance finished up the evening. 

The bee was usually held in the barn or large drive 
house. It happened, on one occasion on the old farm, 
while hands were busy within the building, a bear, though 
not an invited guest, was enjoying a little husking by 
himself out in the cornfield. A dog belonging to one of 
the parties somehow got advised of the presence of the 
bear in the field, and commenced growling, barking, and 
making himself otherwise disagreeable. Upon being let 
out, away he sped for the corn. The field was some dis- 
tance from the farm buildings and adjoined a piece of 
woodland. The owner of the dog and a couple of the 
boys followed. The dog was famous for ’coons, and they 
anticipated some sport. The night was one of Egyptian 
darkness, but they were guided by the sound of the bark- 
ing into the piece of woods. They soon located the tree 
which the dog was guarding. Collecting brush and sticks 
a fire was kindled, and in the red glow of this instead 
of a ’coon a large bear was discovered perched in the 
crotch of a giant elm. Word went to the people of the 
bee, and messengers sent forth to procure a rifle. The 
old Indian fowling piece, though good with ball at short 
range, could not be relied upon to put a bear out of busi- 
ness, and rifles were scarce in those days. The whole 
crowd flocked to the scene of the dog’s exploit. Fires 
were kept up until the messengers should arrive with 
nil 


es. “4 

The bear became annoyed at the noise and confusion be- 
low, and made up his mind to come down. Now, when a 
bear makes up his mind to come down, in instances like 
this one, he does come down very suddenly, and, without 
a moment’s warning, down came the bear in the midst of 
the unsuspecting crowd. With shrieks and yells the whole 
party tumbled pell mell in every direction, and such a 
mingling of arms, legs, heads and heels was never before 
seen. e bear started off, passing through the frantic 
people, paying attention to none, bent only upon his own 
escape. The dog seemed to consider that he had a reputa- 
tion at stake, for no sooner did the bear start off than the 
dog commenced a rear attack. As often as the bear 
wheeled to face the dog, so often did the dog spring be- 
hind and nip the hind legs at every chance. The crowd, 
partially recovered from their first fright, shouted to en- 
courage the dog. The bear could not long stand the din 
as well as the dog’s persistent attacks, and went up an- 
other tree. 

The neighborhood had been scoured for a rifle, but only 
one messenger succeeded in obtaining one, and this, alas! 
was loaded with the last ball cartridge. The rifle was en- 
trusted to the hands of the oldest and most experienced 
hunter. With bated breath the anxious crowd awaited, 
but the hunter did not disappoint their expectations; at 
the crack of the gun down came the bear, the bullet hav- 
ing entered his brain. 

scene of exultation which followed equaled an In- 

dian orgy around the torture fire of a victim. The bear 

was taken home on a sled and the consefisus of opinion 
’ was that he would weigh about 500 pounds. 

In this neighborhood many bear hunts’ had taken place, 
both before and ‘since, but this one afforded the most 
comment and the most striking story of them all. 

x * * * * * 


In settled localities the. ’coon, the skunk, and the fox, it 
scems, become more plentiful than in the natural wilds. 


*Coons usually lurk in the shade of towering elms which 
surround almost every pond, and, in the hollow limbs and 
trunks of which they make their home. A good ’coon 
hunt will afford exciting sport to the average boy. The 
writer has very good reasons to remember his last ’coon 
hunt, which is, perhaps, worth relating. The’coon, when 
disturbed in a cornfield, usually returns on the next and 
following evenings about an hour later than the ones on 
which they have been disturbed. The plan was to visit 
the various cornfields and after the hunt was over make 
a log heap and roast green corn by the burning logs. 
After hours of hard tramping and considerable excitement 
and with fair success, no banquet was more relished than 
the feed of corn roasted by the glowing log fire which 
rounded up almost every ’coon hunt. .On this special 
cecasion the ’coons had been often disturbed, so a late 
Start was made for the neighboring cornfields. The tac- 
tics of the hunt were to cautiously place ourselves outside 
and surrounding the corn while one went in with the dog. 
On this occasion we reserved the field on the old farm to 
be the last one visited. We arrived at the place at about 
the darkest hour before dawn and stationed ourselves so 
as to intercept the ’coons on coming out. One of the 
party went in with the dog whose uneasiness to get away 
denoted the presence of game. After the dog had beaten 
the field for some time we heard a tussle mingled with 
deep growls. Four or five of us rushed in, each striving 
to get there first. We all made good time and arrived 
about together on the scene. To our amazement and dis- 
gust, instead of ’coons, the dog had tackled an old skunk 
and her half-grown litter of young ones, and we were 
right in the midst of them. With a whoop and a spring 
we scattered. | tripped in a pumpkin vine and landed 
down hill many feet away on my head and shoulders. I 
do not know how the other boys got out, but when we 
got together the five of us were in a sorry plight, and 
had to endure the chaffing of the rest of the party. We 
silently stole away to our respective homes and waited in 
an outbuilding until daylight and some member of the 
family should bring a change of clothes. 

The poor old dog—a famous ’coon hunter—driven from 
the house, felt that his reputation was entirely gone, 
and for a month or more went about crestfallen, and was 
on Seana that when spoken to would scarcely wag his 
tail. 


This was my last ’coon hunt. E. B. FRALEcK. 


Gatuyal History. 
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Notes on Reptiles. 


SOME years ago, while crossing the Blue Ridge, Va., 
by Ashby’s Gap, in company with a relative of the famous 
leader of the Black Horse Cavalry, I had a singular ex- 
perience in testing the hunting skill of our common black- 
snake.. We had just reached the foot of rather a steep 
ascent, where the road passed up between two high banks, 
when a toad slipped through the fence; on the summit of 
one of them, and in its hurry rolled down into the road- 
way. My companion suddenly caught hold on the reins 
of my steed and checking its advance, said: “Hold on! 
There’s a blacksnake after that fellow.” But a few 
seconds passed before the reptile’s head was thrust be- 
tween the lower fence rails, and on detecting our pres- 
ence, it- was immediately withdrawn. My friend dis- 
mounted, and passing the bridle reins to myself, started in 
pursuit of the toad, which he soon captured and carried 
some ten or twelve paces, when it was given its freedom. 
It started up the road in great haste, while my friend re- 
turned and proposed that we should retrace our steps a 
short distance. We did so; dismounted, secreted our- 
selves and kept a sharp lookout for the toad’s pursuer. 
We had but a short time to wait, before the reptile again 
appeared, and after carefully reconnoitering its surround- 
ings, apparently concluded that all danger had passed, and 
slowly crawled down the slope, following the toad’s trail 
until it arrived at the spot where it had been picked up 
and carried for a short distance, After trailing about for 
a short time, it began to circle about and act precisely as 
a dog will do, when it loses a trail. It increased the di- 
ameter of its circles until it reached the spot where the 
toad had been liberated, when it started off on the direct 
trail, which it had followed but a short way, when it 
was overtaken and killed by my friend, who had hastily 
pursued and clubbed the life out of it. On resuming our 
way he told me of three other similar instances which had 
fallen under his notice. 





While at the Zoological Gardens, Cincinnati, a fine 
specimen of the Gila monster was acquired by the so- 
ciety. Very naturally I used every expedient to prevent 
its escape, in having its exhibition quarters constructed. 
On account of its reputation of possessing potent poison- 
ous powers, it attracted a great deal of attention; but the 
visitors contented themselves with examining it at a de- 
cent distance from its glass-fronted cage, and I con- 
gratulated myself on the success of my devices for its safe 
keeping. All went well until one Saturday afternoon, 
when the newsboys of the city were given free entry to the 
Gardens by the Board of Directors. I felt some qualms 
as to the result of the affair, and gave stringent orders 
to the entire staff of employes to be on the qui vive un- 
tii the last visitor had left the premises. Everything 
seemingly passed off well, until just as the gates were 
being closed, when I was startled by a report that the 
heavy plate glass.in front-of the monster’s den was 
smashed and the reptile was missing. An immediate 
search was made, and every portion of the reptile house 
and its surroundings were closely examined, without de- 
tecting any traces of the reptile. I am free to confess 
that I passed an uncomfortable night, nor did I experi- 
ence any relief the next morning when a farther search 
failed to reveal any indications of the monster’s presence. 
A short time subsequent, I was giving some directions to 
a blatant Irishman, who had charge of the pony track, 
an appendage for the amusement of the youngsters, when 
I was startled by the appearance of a neighbor carelessly 
swinging the monster i” its tail. Instantly fearing a 
warning cry from. the Hibernian, I made a cautionary 


sign and sharply ordered him to bring am empty.sack. He 
had but a few steps to make before ing one, which 
was quickly passed to myself, when I held it with the 
mouth opened, in front of my neighbor, who nonchalantly 
dropped the reptile within without realizing in the slight- 
est degree the peril he had undergone. ‘On quéstioning 
him, he informed me that on investigating the cause of 
an unusual row in his hen house, he had captured the mon- 
ster, and naturally concluding that it had escaped from the 
Gardens, he had returned it. I heartily thanked him, but 


was careful not to inform him of the risk he had under- 
gone. 





While living in Natal, South Africa, I endeavored to 
make a collection of the skins of the birds of that region, 
and in skinning and arranging them I was much annoyed 
by the flies. I made vain efforts to get rid of them, and 
finally gave up the task in despair. A short time subse- 
quent, while seated in front of my shanty, enjoying an 
afternoon pipe, my attention was attracted by the artifices 
of a couple of chameleons on a neighboring shrub in try- 
ing to make a meal of my pests. The idea struck me that 
they might be used for my benefit, whereupon I imme- 
diately captured and placed. them on a small bough, hung 
by a fine wire, immediately over the center of my small 
dissecting table, and soon experienced a decided relief 
from the nuisance. Whenever it happened that I did not 
make use of the table, half a dozen flies thrown on the 
leaves of the branch sufficed to keep my prisoners quiet. 
Little did I imagine that a far more beneficial use of the 
idea would soon come under my notice. On my arrival in 
Batavia, Java, I found almost every available piace of 
concealment in my bed room was used by those cunning 
little reptiles, the geckos, for hiding places during the 
day, from which they would issue as soon as darkness 
set in, to make war on the clouds of mosquitoes and 
other insects which sadly interfered with sound slum- 
ber. I was very much diverted on being awakened one 
morning by.a humming sound in the immediate proxim- 
ity of my head, and when fairly aroused was pleased to 
discover that the noise was caused by a pair of huge dra- 
gon flies that my attendant had captured and placed un- 
der the mosquito net, so that they might prey on any in- 
truders which might get underneath. During my stay at 
Buitenzorg, I managed to make pets of a couple of 
geckos, which came down the pillars of the porch in front 
of my room, regularly every evening in order to feast on 
the flies which I would catch and give to them. While 
on my journey to the interior, I found that the inhabi- 
tants protected them and used every inducement to get 
them to remain in their houses. During this trip I dis- 
covered a singular superstition of the natives in attribut- 
ing good fortune to the ownership of a pair. of doves and 
found a pair caged in a large majority of the houses; par- 
ticularly in those of newly married couples. 





While residing in Durban, Natal, I received a note one 
morning from the harbor master, requesting my immedi- 
ate presence down at the port, as a large python had 
boarded and taken possession of a newly arrived barge, 
and the entire crew had deserted her and come ashore. 
Calling one of my keepers, I hurried off down to the 
beach, and on my arrival found quite a crowd collected. 
On questioning the captain, I concluded that in swimming 
«cross the harbor during the night the serpent had evi- 
dently struck the vessel’s hawser, which served as a 
medium for climbing on board, and had been discovered 
in the morning coiled around the capstan while the crew 
were washing the decks. Mischievously the nozzle of 
the hose had been directed toward it when, with a loud 
hiss, it ascended the shrouds to the foretop, from which 
it projected its head in such a belligerent manner that 
the crew deserted the vessel and hurriedly pulled ashore. 
Making up my mind as to my mode of capture, I secured 
a large, empty wool sack, and on requesting the panic- 
stricken sailors to pull off and put myself and keeper on 
board, was met with a direct refusal. I then applied to 
the harbor master, who, after much solicitation, man- 
aged to persuade two of his men to man a dinghy and 
pull myself and keeper off to the deserted vessel. Just 
as we were starting, the captain requested that I would 
rescue a favorite terrier, which had been forgotten in 
their panicky flight. As we neared the vessel I could 
see the python, with its head hanging over the edge of 
the foretop, which encouraged me to follow out the plan 
I had conceived for its capture. My keeper. and I 
clambered over the rail well aft, while the dinghy was 
pulled off a short distance, in order to give its crew a 
full view of our work. After a short search I managed to 
find a coil of small rope and a corresponding pulley. 
Ascending to the main top, I slung the pulley underneath, 
put the rope through it and passed one end down to the 
keeper. Desceyding with the other end, I fashioned a slip 
noose and made it fast, with about three feet of play, to 
the end of a pole, which I picked up on deck. Then going 
forward and climbing up the shrouds until I could reach 
the python’s head with the noose at the end of the pole, 
I began to annoy it with successive thrusts, until by a 
lucky stroke I managed to get the noose over the rep- 
tile’s head. Thereupon the Cates hauled taut with his 
end of the line, while the python coiled his tail around 
the lap of the foremast and foretopmast. Hastily climb- 
ing up on to the top, I quickly loosened the pole and un- 
coiled the python’s tail, when by a speedy pull the keeper 
had it suspended under the main top. MHurriedly de- 
scending, I pitked up the wool sack and holding it with 
the mouth wide open, the choking reptile was lowered 
into it until its head was reached, when an expeditious 
cut with my pocket knife severed the noose, upon which 
the bag was quickly closed, and its mouth firmly tied. In 
comparatively a short time, from the vibrations of the 
bag, we knew that our prisoner had recovered its wind, 
when the dinghy was called alongside and we and our 
captive were taken ashore. On landing and lifting the 
sack out of the boat, it was carefully shunned by the 
crowd, and the skipper anxiously inquired if-we had 
seen anything of his pet, and on my answering that I 
had not, but that I had noticed an enlargement of the 
abdomen of the python, which I supposed was caused 
by a hearty supper, taken on the previous night, a shout 
of laughter went up from the assemblage, and T hurried 
off with my booty. 


Frank J. THompson. 
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The Senses of Deer and Antelope. 


Scorcn Laxe, Canada, July 21.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In July 18 issue of Forest anp Stream, J .P. B. 
has an article on the deer’s scent, and mentions Mr. Car- 
ney’s experience with antelope. 

Now, I believe that although they seem to differ on 
certain animals’ power of scent, that yet they are both 
right, and that the conditions make the difference. 

On open ground, such as antelope use, the air moves 
freely and without obstruction, and it would be useless to 
try to approach them down wind, as the wind would be 
moving much faster than the hunter possibly could, and 
the scent would be carried far ahead and the game 
alarmed, while yet the hunter would be far away. 

These conditions apply to moose and deer when you 
hunt on lakes or open water of any kind; but in the deep 
heavily timbered country where much of the moose and 
deer hunting is done, the conditions are entirely different. 
In hunting on such ground you may travel with the wind 
on your back if you keep moving at a good sharp walk 
and don’t stop any, you will be ahead of your scent, as 
the wind moves very slow in the woods. But when you 
think you are getting close to game, it is all important to 
keep moving ahead or the scent will pass you and reach 
the game before you get a shot, in which case your 
chances are small indeed. 

Then again, there are conditions when the scent will 
spread a considerable distance against the wind, as anyone 
would see who has watched game feeding when the wind 
was light, and the air damp, so the scent would hang low. 
Under such conditions a moose will scent a man easily a 
hundred yards distant, and I have known them to get the 
scent at 250 yards, and a light air from the moose to the 
man, but it would take several minutes for the scent to 
spread. 

Then again, game will act different in different places. 
Deer that live in the settlements don’t care as much for 
the scent as deer that live in the woods away from any 
scent of men. Deer that live away back in the deep woods 
are-‘much more afraid of the scent than deer that see and 
smell men nearly every day. 

The conditions in hunting amount to about this: If 
you are hunting on open ground where the wind has a 
clear sweep, by all means be careful to hunt up wind; but 
if you are hunting in heavy timber it makes very little 
difference, if you keep moving at a good smart gait. I 
have learned this by my own practical experience, and 
have proved it many times. 

There is a great difference in the weather conditions 
about scent spreading, as any man with a keen nose can 
tell for himself. Some days a man can smell a camp-fire 
easily half a mile down wind and quite a distance up 
wind; while with different conditions he could not smell 
it more than a few yards; and just so with the game. 
Some days they will get your scent before you can get 
near them, other days they can’t seem to smell you at all. 

ApAM Moore. 


Where Were the Warblers. 


Tueresa, N, Y., July 17.—/ditor Forest and Stream: 
I was bird observing many times during the month of 
May, and was surprised at the scarcity of the usual migra- 
tion of the warblers. On the fourth and eleventh of the 
month I visited Delaware avenue park in Buffalo and saw 
only three species, the yellow, myrtle, and black-throated 
blue each day. The yellow warbler is a summer resident 
and the other two species are usually early migrants, while 
the bulk of the other twenty to twenty-five species gener- 
ally pass through western New York between the toth 
and 20th of May. 

On the 15th I was out near Lockport (where in former 
years on the 17th and 18th I usually saw at least a dozen 
species), and did not see a warbler; it was an ideal after- 
noon for observing birds, and I was so surprised that I 
went again the next morning and with the same success. 
Up to the 25th of the month I visited the woods six times 
without seeing a warbler. 

In the meantime I spent a day in Buffalo, and was re- 
lating my experience to a young friend who is also a close 
observer of birds, and I was not much surprised to learn 
that his experience was the same as mine, as out of 32 
species that he had seen at Fort Erie in past years, he 
had seen only the two species:myrtle and black-throated. 
Other parties in Buffalo reported the same to me. We 
kad very cold dry weather all through May and into 
June, but I can hardly think that it could affect the 
migration of the warblers to such an extent. 

I would like to learn the experiences of observers in 
other sections. J. L. Davison. 


Swallows and Swifts. 


Pittspurc, Pa.—Editor Forest and Stream: On folio 
44 Forest AND STREAM of July 18, Bristol Hill, in his 
“Birds on the River,” asks: “I begin to doubt whether I 
know the regular dwelling place of either kind [swifts 
and swallows]. Where do these species live now? It is 
years since I have seen their mud houses sticking like 
parasites to man’s larger buildings. Why did they lose 
such a characteristic habit of life?” I have observed the 
same here around Pittsburg and Allegheny. Some fifteen 
yars ago hundreds of them could be seen skimming the 
surface of the Allegheny, Monongahela and Ohio rivers 
in search of insects the livelong day; and many a delight- 
ful hour have I passed observing the beautiful gyrations 
high up in the sky of the swifts, especially before a storm. 
They are all gone now, and all lovers of bird life miss 
them. 

E. Hough in the same number, page 45, says of the 
common barn swallows: “One or two pairs put in their 
appearance*each year and build a nest that is promptly 
taken by the sparrows.” That may be, and I believe is, 
the explanation. One more sin to put before the door of 
the English sparrow; they have driven other native birds 
from our parks and woods, why not the swallows? 

JULIAN THE Fox Hunter. 





All communications intended for Forest anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 
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Days with the Upland Plover. 


Wuite lolling in one of the big rustic rockers out on 
my lawn last Sunday night, I caught for the first time 
this season, the first tinkling cry of the upland plover 
floating down from high in the midnight sky like a ripple 
of liquid music. 

Of all the notes of our many game birds,none affects me 
so joyously as that of this deliciously little sandpiper. 
Not in the startled quack of the mallard, the autumn call 
of Bob White, the strident skeape of the jacksnipe, or 
even the resounding auh unk of the wild goose, is there 
such magic, such resistless power as in the tinkling trip- 
let of the upland plover. It is marvelous how a sound 
so light can be so far reaching or a tone so ineffably 
sweet traverse the air for such an incredible distance 
and at the same time lose none of its mystic charm. 
honestly believe that the rippling alarum of this queer lit- 
tle habitué of our big hay fields, as he leaves the close- 
cropped verdure and bounds into space can be heard on 
a favorable day, for a stretch of a mile or more. All 
surroundings lose their entrancement for me when I 
first detect that tiny film of gray trailing over the mid- 
summer sky and catch those pearls of sound that only 
one little speckled throat can drop. 

But so it is with most sportsmen. 
and the little russet-colored jack, the upland plover 
comes first in their affections, and, in fact, during his 
open season, he ranks way above any feathered game. 

He comes here to our broad hay and newly plowed 
fields from his breeding grounds just a few miles—say 
a hundred or so—to the north at a time in the year when 
all his congeners, save the almost ever present turtle dove 
are reveling in the more salubrious climes of the farther 
north, and furnishes a sport that few lovers of the ham- 
merless care to deny themselves. And now that the 
alarum has been sounded in the nocturnal skies, the pic- 
turesque habiliments of the field will be hauled forth, and 
ardent forays made upon the big pasture, hay and plowed 
fields, which stretched away in oceanic indulations for 
countless miles in every direction west of this favored 
city. 

The arrival of this little mottled beauty is always the 
signal for a renewal of activity among the gunners. From 
the dawning of July they are on the lookout. They know 
his punctuality of character and that he will be here on 
time, and regularly in the evening the strained hearing is 
turned heavenward for that plaintive sound, that apprises 
them that the plover are moving and that it is time to go 
afield. And when the old sportsman does catch its first 
note what a thrill it sends through, for as I asserted be- 
fore, there is nothing so sweet to the hunter’s ears as 
~ whistle of the upland plover in the evenings of mid- 
July. 

The plover’s call is a melting, trickling lilt of melody, a 
subtle music difficult to imitate but always of sufficient 
force to halt a sportsman when he hears it for the first 
time falling through the air. And then when he crawls 
through the barb wire fence and plants his hobnailed 
foot on the short grass of the wide pasture, he is the 
gladdest man on earth. 

“Tur-wheetle! tur-wheetle! tur-wheetle!” Those are 
the dulcet notes, as nearly as I can reproduce them ortho- 
graphically, that vibrates the dancing air when the flight 
is on till the tinge of carmine in the western skies deep- 
ens into the thickening veil of midnight. 

The upland plover are strictly nocturnal in their migrat- 
ing habits, and do all their traveling and exercising after 
the riant but blistering Phoebus has immersed himself 
behind the western horizon, and but seldom sound their 
sweet carrillon save when upon the wing. They will, 
however, on the approach of danger, emit a single, sharp, 
warning cry and ply their light, slender, greenish legs 
with remarkable velocity as they run through the strag- 
gling rag weeds and seared sun-flowers and away. When 
wing broken and,running from the ruthless gunner, they 
are apt to betray their whereabouts at every fresh start 
by whistling once or twice, and at such times there is a 
touching melancholy in the birds’ notes. 

When I first came to Nebraska upland plover were so 
plentiful all over the big grazing lands of the State and 
so easily approached and shot down that there was but 
little incentive to hunt them. But there have been many 
sad changes in game life during the past decade, and 
while the uplands are never more encountered in such 
numbers as they were in the early days, they are by no 
means scarce. They are much wilder and more wary, 
however, and it requires the refinement on the part of 
the sportsman, unless he hunts. in a wagon or on horse- 
back, to get within only long range shot of them. This, 
however, but enhances the keen enjoyment of their pur- 
suit. In the days of their plentifulness they were but in- 
differently rated for their table qualifications, but now, 
like the terrapin of the East, when they are not to be had 
for the asking, they are much sought after by our epi- 
cures and high-livers. I remember in my reportorial 
days in Washington when a dollar greenback would buy a 
cartload of terrapin, but to-day in any of the gay capital’s 
swell cafés a single plate would cost five or six times the 
sum. A dozen years ago upland plover would not bring 
50 cents a dozen in the Omaha market, but now, if they 
~ ee purchased at all, they would readily bring from 
3, to” 

Many, many rare days have I enjoyed out here with 
this beautiful little courser of the skies, and Wednes- 
day last was not the least of them all, aye an oasis in 
the monotony of the waning days of a sportsman on the 
down grade. I heard the tinkling of passing birds the 
Sunday night previous, and on Monday and Tuesday 
evenings these plaintive messages from the realms above, 
dropped with the most thrilling frequency, and you can 
imagine what that meant. I had some trouble, strange 
as it may seem, rounding up a comrade for the case, but 
finally found the Barrister, an old and beloved com- 
panion of forest, field and stream, and an hour later, be- 
hind old “Molly,” we were bowling along the quiet coun- 
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try road through God’s own country beyond Benson. The 
day was a lovely one despite the sun's fierce rays, for 
a refreshing breeze came singing up from the northwest, 
and great masses of billowy clouds kept the earth about 
half the time immersed in soothing shadow, and Bill and 
I would have had a glorious time had we not bagged a 
feather. 

As we rolled along I could not help living over the en- 
chantment of all the past years on that very same errand. 
Year after year, when the bluegloss had spread its deli- 
cate azure across the pastures and the pink of the wild 
rose blended with the yellow of the moccasin and the 
sunflower, and the fluffy topaz of the golden rod and 
sensitive plant, when the air was redolent with the multi- 
various odors of the summer time, the newly cut wheat 
and oats, the tasseling corn, the heavy fragrance of the 
sweet clover, the blossoming thistle and speckled disc of 
the wild poppy; when the mutterings of the thunder 
came from the storm that had circled us on the north, 
and silvery-tipped clouds thrust their gilstening peaks, 
like fagged crags, above the horizon—when a softer quiet 
lingered over our great pasture lands, and a milder radi- 
ance played along the distant sandhills—those were the 
days that I put in with the uplands, year after year, un- 
til it would seem that I should have had a surfeit. 

Well, instead I lived them all over again on Wednes- 
day last, and while the Barrister and I did not compass 
such a plethoric bag as marked some of our past experi- 
ences, we did kill seventeen uplands and that was enough 
to make us both contented and happy. The aim of the 
sportsman to-day is not to outstrip the kills of ancient 
times. With the increasing scarcity of game he has 
grown to rest satisfied with the benefits of such an out- 
ing, to glory in the beauties of nature as they are re- 
vealed to him. He is ennobled and bettered by the in- 
spiration he finds in the woods and fields and by the 
lakes and streams, and profits by the tidings brought to 
him by the winds through the cottonwoods, the songs 
sung by the gurgling Platte, the roaring Niobrara, in- 
toned by the mighty voice of all outdoors. 

It was 10 o’clock when we reached the big rolling pas- 
ture field on Farmer Platt’s beautiful ranch. We had 
neither seen or heard the sign of a plover along the 
whole way out, but I knew if they were anywhere they 
would be here, for not once in the past ten or twelve 
years had I been disappointed on finding them there on 
my first visit. We had hardly hitched old Molly and 
passed through the big gate when we were startled by 
that thrilling tur-wheetle! tur-wheetle! and a single bird 
flushed from the dusty cattle path and sailed away against 
the background sky like a thread of cobweb. 

“Look out, Bill,” I admonished, “there is apt to be an- 
other near here—they seldom remain long alone.” 

We were both, of course, keenly alive to the situation. 
We knew the birds were there, and we were both am- 
bitious to make the first kill of the season. 

Carefully we strolled along where the folded white 
and purple globes of the wild morning glory twined over 
the deep gold of the cinquefoil, and where the iron weed’s 
tall lavender stems, laden with dust, stood like slim sen- 
tinels in the quivering air. 

Suddenly, just as we were about giving up hope of 
flushing another bird, we were electrified by a very chorus 
of shrill tur-wheetles to our left, on Bill’s side, from 
out the hot shade of a veritable copse of ragweeds. Sime- 
ral was the first to shoot; in fact, I had no opportunity, 
and I was a little bit nettled to see him neatly cut down 
the first bird. I hadn’t long to nurse my envy, however, 
for a bird had circled in the air, and turning, was com- 
ing back quarteringly on my side. He was on the down 
wind and I shot behind him with my first barrel, but 
caught him hard enough with the second to push him up 
several yards higher in the air. He soon began to sag, 
and the next moment I was overjoyed to see him start 
slantingly for the dusty sward with greater momentum 
than ever, bobbing badly from side to side, until, sud- 
denly, with a faint thud his blood-stained and mottled 
body struck with a bound the short-browsed grass along 
the cattle path. It proved to be a fine young cock in a 
— new coat, and I was extremely proud of my first 

ill. 

It was too hot for the birds to remain long in the air 
and by the time I had rejoined the Barrister, there 
wasn’t a feather to be seen, or a sound, save the never 
ceasing drone of the cicade to be heard. 

“What became of them?” I inquired. 

“They are way off there over that plowed field—I 
watched several of them and saw them go down there. 
- us work down to the end of this and then go over 
there.” 


This we did without jumping another bird, and then 
we went off and explored the upturned field over which 
Bill had last marked the disappearing bits of gray, but 
without success. We were now thirsty and panting with 
the heat like a couple of hard-pushed pointers, but our 
ardor had by no means cooled, and we slowly returned 
to the Platt pasture. We had almost reached the big 
lower gate when that well-known triplet of liquid music, 
which must have fallen from incalculable heights, struck 
our hearing, and at the same instant we saw a wisp of 
gray and white flitting over some low sunflowers down 
the fence not an hundred yards away. This was not the 
bird whose cry we had heard, however, he was up in the 
zenith somewhere. 

In his impatience Simeral up and blazed away, but, of 
course, produced no effect at such a distante, other than 
to frighten three other birds out of the ragweeds near by. 

With a chorus of frantic cries they took wing, and we 
both got down a bird, mine a hard, swift overhead shot, 
and Bill’s a straightaway. The third bird went up into 
space at a rapid rate, crying out in fright as he climbed, 
but making no headway at leaving the vicinity. We 
watched him eagerly as he circled round and round above 
us, and was about to give him up and move on when sud- 
denly he gave a sidewise pitch in space and came tumbling 
toward the earth at a rapid rate, righting himself as he 
got nearer, and finally alighting dudishly not a hundred 
paces from where we stood. Billy got it between him and 
the scanty line of sunflowers, and made a sneak that 
would have done credit to an Apache Indian, killing the 
plover as he stood, high and alert on his gray-pillard feet, 
in the very tracks where he had alighted. 

We were still animadverting humorously on this bit of 
luck, when an old cock, silent as a thistle down, came 
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floating over the waving corn and undertook to pass us, 
skimming low down over the pasture. We both saw the 
bird at the same time and each determining not to be out- 


done, we jerked up our Parkers together and pulled the 


triggers. I had the exquisite pleasure of seeing the Bar- 
rister’s load as it tore through the straggling ragweeds 
behind the old cock, and exceeding exasperation at my 
own, which went off through space three feet above the 
horrified sandpiper. We had both been too previous and 
both scored a miss, and then we laughed, each blaming 
the other, but we knew we had scared the bird half 10 
death from the way he was beating tanbark up the aerial 
way. He had heard the report of our good Ideal shells 
and felt the wind of the whizzing shot, but that was all. 
His gray coat had not had a thread ruffled, and, we stood 
there watching him, as on the wings of his silvery song, 
he disappeared off toward the masses of vapor in the col- 
oring west. 

But there were plenty of birds left and we knew it, 
and to avoid any further provoking contretemps of this 
sort, we agreed to separate, and as I worked back along 
the edge of the corn, Bill strode off cat-a-cornered across 
the pasture. d 

We had hardly separated when two birds flushed in 
front of the Barrister. They were at a trifle long range, 
but he turned the first one over with nice skill and dusted 
the tops of the rag weeds around the second. He ran to 
retrieve his fallen bird, which proved to be wing-broken, 
and as it led him off through the patches of mullen, rag 
weed and purpling lobelia, he flushed at least a score of 
birds that had been lying in the thin shade out of the heat 
of the sun. All of these birds took to the corn, dropping 
down here and there and everywhere, scattering, in fact, 
just right to insure a big killing, and I made it, too. 
When I found Bill an hour later down by the old bars, I 
had seven plover, all full-grown birds and in fine condi- 
tion. 

But lack-a-day, like all of the good things of life, our 
sport came to as sudden a close as it had begun. The 
birds simply got up finally’ and quit the neighborhood. 
As we stood by the roadside and lamented, we saw once 
or twice a streak of drab scudding across the azure of the 
sky, miles away it seemed, and merge with the clouds, 
while now and then, coming from where we could not 
tell, came that mystic, farréaching tinkle, then all was 
quiet, save the insects in the grass by the roadside, the 
call of the meadowlark and the chuck! chuck! chuck! of 
the crossing blackbirds overhead. 

With feelings of supreme content we piled in the old 
phaeton, took a long pull—on our cigars—and drove 
home through the glimmer of the gloaming. 

SANDY GRISWOLD. 


A Comedy of Errors. 


Ir does seem incredible that a man with considerable 
experience in hunting should have made as many mistakes 
in one day as did I. 

But from making three great blunders, I learned three 
great truths: First, that a deer and a pack of hounds 
may go by while one slumbers, so conducive to sleep is 
the atmosphere of the pine woods. Second, that a deer 
is not necessarily dead because some one along his run- 
way has fired a gun. Third, that a deer “tucks” his tail 
if hit and does not “flop” it. How I have fretted and 
worried over the cost of learning those three plain facts 
of the chase! How I have wished that I could get the 
chance to do it all over again! I would now have the re- 
spect of an old man, who though I may never see him 
again, stands out in my memory of humiliations like 
Mars at perihelion. But, as Artemus Ward said when the 
seventeen Mormon girls asked him to marry them, “It 
cannot was.” My dear old hero, Slicker Harris, of 
Ciark county, Arkansaw: If you be yet among the living, 
accept this confession as the final and prayerful unloading 
of a burdened, penitent, and gloriously punished tender- 
foot. You suspected it all then, didn’t you? Ah, I knew 
you did; but I was younger then and youth knows noth- 
ing of the joy of honest confession. That was in 1893. 
Slicker, and ten years—well ten years is a long time when, 
as in my case, it makes the difference between raven 
locks and those mixed with gray. And then, you will not 
forget, my dear old patient and generous soul, that at the 
start you made too much of me because I was the tender- 
foot and because, too, that I had the Spencer repeating 
shotgun, the like of which you had not seen, and with 
which, as my companions told you, I was able to do 
mighty things. You will not forget all that now after 
these years, and you will, no doubt, be better able with 
the aid of the perspective that time gives, to be charitable. 
Really you may get some enjoyment out of that day’s 
occurrences as you view them in the added light of my 
confession, though at the time, and in spite of that air 
of credulity with which you listened to all my explana- 
tions, you must have felt like losing me in the bush. Ah, 
you old rascal! what a courteous son of the South you 
proved yourself to be! 

Do you remember, of course you do, when your darkey 
put me upon that stand early in the morning? It was a 
“stand” that promised all but a certainty if a deer should 
be started. When your man had gone—now Mr. Harris, 
please do not tell anyone of this—I waited very patiently 
for a long time. It seems that way to me now, though 
I would not testify under oath that it was over half an 
hour, for time does go awful slow under such circum- 
stances. I say I waited patiently for something to turn 
up. But nothing turned. Then I began whiling away the 
time in the good old fashion, having a bunch of cigars 
in my pocket. But, my dear sir, there is nothing so con- 
ducive to the spirit of game preservatior. in the heart of 
the tenderfoot as the utter loneliness of a vast wood. 
How insignificant does a deer, dead or alive, then seem to 
be! I soon sank into a condition in complete harmony 
with mother nature. Tossing my cigar away I dropped 
upon a seductive bed of leaves at the side of a log—do, 
please, never repeat this—and was soon fast asleep. So 
now you can understand how it was, when you and your 
troop of “hoss” came dashing through the wood an hour 
afterward, that I was telling the truth when I responded 
to your excited query why I did not shoot that I had 
seen no deer to shoot at. O, I'll never meg your look 
of disgust! Nor will I ever forgive myself the folly of 
trying to deceive you. You thought I had gone from the 
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stand, didn’t you? You did not dream that I had com- 
mitted the unpardonable offense of going to sleep at my 
post. 

But you, grand old fellow! | learned then most em- 
phatically that it does not take scholastic acquirements 
and fine clothes to make the gentleman. You seemed to 
take no note of my hutniliation, though you must have 
guessed it. And while you relieved the strain by renew- 
ing your questioning interest in my repeating shotgun, 
you hardly guessed how great a solace to me were your 
assurances given in that hearty way of yours that you'd 
give me a fine chance before the day was over. 

Then you'll remember, too, the next stand upon which 
you placed me? It was about a mile and a half west of 
the cotton gin. Ah, my dear friend, it was there that I 
determined to redeem myself with you. And “Slicker,” 
I did stand for two long hours at my post hardly batting 
an eye, while I listened to the coming and the going of 
the baying of your old dog Boss, and his companions. 
kept my gaze intently upon the point in the bush what 
wreathed that knoll about where you had told me the 
deer would first come in sight toward me. It would 
have been all right, too, if you had not shot and yelled 
aS you were driving the deer toward me. Really, it seems 
to me you should have known that the shot might have 
the effect of misleading me. You remember that the deer 
astonished you by turning to the north and away from 
his usual course just immediately after you had shot and 
hallooed? Well—I’m ashamed to tell it; but here goes— 
the fact is that thinking you had killed the deer, I left 
my stand at a dead run right down through the bush 
toward you. The deer found it out, though you did not. 
The ways and customs of the game which you had learned 
from fifty years of hunting were all changed and broken 
that day, weren’t they? No doubt if I had stood my 
ground I would have gotten a good shot at that deer. But 
how was I to know? You had not told me when you 
found him coming directly into my net that you would 
fire your gun that I might be notified. 

I remember most vividly your disappointment mixed 
with something of chagrin, but you will never be able 
to realize how heavy was my heart. Two magnificent 
opportunities missed! And just to think of it! Oppor- 
tunities that I had been praying for years that I might 
have! 

I thought it was all “off” then. I fully expected you 
to abandon all effort to make a kill. But the day was but 
partly spent, and like the true, big-hearted, generous, 
courtly and most hospitable gentleman that you were, you 
were gladly giving the day to the enjoyment of our com- 
pany. 

I recall with a feeling not unmixed with pain, how 
you got off your mule and walked with me up through 
the woods in the direction the deer had taken, and how 
you chatted with me in your quaint and most entertain- 
ing way. Do you not remember telling me so proudly— 
and I was proud for you—of the daughter that was away 
at school and of the letters that she wrote back to you— 
letters that “only jist teched the high pints?” And do 
you not remember the clump of persimmon trees we came 
upon? Trees that grew fruit that had no seeds—great, 
big, luscious bites that were waiting for us in bushels? 
And how you chided me for trying to “overdo a good 
thing ?” 

Then how good those hard-boiled eggs tasted as we 
sat at the roots of those pines at lunch hour! Then the 
cigars as their aroma mixed with the aroma of the woods! 
And then you do not forget how old Boss, who had 
been quietly dozing just a little distance away, got up, 
and nosing about, opened upon a trail just at the edge of 
the thicket of undergrowth, that was just to the north 
of us? Though you may have forgotten it, I have not, 
for it aroused in me an enthusiasm that had died with 
the second mistake I had made that morning. All at once 
I saw visions of leaping bucks and scented again the 
chance of getting a shot. And, oh, to redeem myself! 
That I fully determined on at once. And as I started 
around the thicket in response to your suggestion to 
make “tracks” for the point that jutted out to the north- 
west, where you assured me excitedly that the deer would 
come out, I almost bit my lips and crushed my gun in my 
grim and most resolute determination to make up for the 
past if only the opportunity should come to me. What 
music was the baying of old Boss as he trailed around 
through that thicket on the wake of that buck! I knew 
it was a deer, for you had said so when first you heard 
the dog open on the trail. And what a thrill it sent 
through me to hear you calling, “Whoop ’em up, Boss; 
whoop ’em up,” when finally I had reached a point of the 
thicket which, in my tiréd¢,and worn condition, from the 
hurried run I had been glad to accept as the one you had 
had in mind when directing me. And what a picturesque 
sight you presented to me, as just with your head and 
shoulders above the bush,.I saw you forcing your mule 
through that thicket in the effort to follow the dog! There 
was no danger of sleep then. Nor was I going to leave 
my position, no difference what allurements were offered. 
How excited I became and yet how eagerly determined 
as the bay of the dog came closer and closer. Soon he 
was coming right in my direction, and I could see you, 
not over one hundred yards from me, and the dog be- 
tween us. At every moment I expected the deer to bound 
in sight. But he did not, and it was a puzzling query that 
presented itself to my mind when, at the mouth of an 
opening in the bush and not over fifty yards away, the 
dog, nose to ground, came in plain view, then turned to 
the northeast still trailing. Do you suppose that the deer 
had been at that opening, too, and had been turned by my 
presence and without my having seen him? It was cer- 
tainly without my seeing him if, in fact, he were there, 
but I’m sure now that it must have been that way, else 
why did old reliable Boss come that way? Really, now, 
“Slicker,” was that another opportunity missed that a 
practiced deer hunter would not have overlooked? Turn- 
ing about just at this time my delighted eyes fell upon 
the deer, just as he had come out of the bush a little 
further up, and was cutting across my path in eager haste 
to the southwest. And then it was that my repeater 
began to talk. Ah, that was the wildest moment of my 
life! After every discharge of that gun I fully expected 
to’ see that buck “toss his beamed frontlet” to the 
ground, Do you not remember how the bark flew from the 
pine trees among which he ran and into which I poured 
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the leaden hail? You don’t? Well, you were some dis- 
tance away. ‘That’s true. But you were coming some, 
weren’t you? Ah, I can see you now, old fellow. as you 
belabored that old mule with your hat in the effort to be 
in at the death, all the while shouting to me, after I had 
unloaded my gun, to “Run! Run! Run!” as if you had a 
notion that I might catch a live deer in a pine wood. 
And you will remember that 1 ran, too, just as hard as 
1 could in the direction the deer had taken, even though 
he then was out of my sight in the brush, until you came 
up with me and yelled down into my ear that bewildering 
question, “Did he flop it or tuck it? Did he flop it or 
tuck it?” Oh, Slicker! that was an unfair advantage you 
took of me. Did you think I had been paying any atten- 
tion to whether he had flopped it or tucked it? to say 
nothing of my lack of knowledge of the significance of a 
deer “flopping or tucking” it when determining he was 
wounded. Yes, I am free to admit that under the neces- 
sity to make quick answer, I did say that he “flopped it,” 
but I will never quit believing that that deer was hard 
hit, and that he became the meat of wolves and that we 
might have had him had we followed on his trail. But 
after my word had gone out, how was I to admit that I 
did not appreciate the significance of your question? 
and once I had declared that he had “flopped it” how was 
I afterward to say that he had “tucked it?” For all that 
was ten years ago, and my hair was not then streaked 
with gray as it is now. But, ah, my dear friend, how 
often have 1 wished that he had “tucked it!” 
Wm. J. Becx. 
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Meadowlark and Robin. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It seems that I can never get into a mild sort of con- 
troversy in your pages without danger of wearing a sub- 
ject threadbare, perhaps to the wearying of your readers. 
Nevertheless, I feel constrained to make reply to friend 
oo latest remarks about the Meadowlark and 

obin. 

In the first place I wish to say that I am an advocate 
for the enforcement of all laws. If laws are not to be en- 
forced they should be expunged from the statute books. 
The greatest evil that now rests upon our free and demo- 
cratic country is that the principle of individual liberty 
= carried too far, as a result of the non-enforcement of 
aw. 

I have no quarrel with the State of Nebraska for en- 

forcing her game law, nor with the game warden for ar- 
resting and prosecuting violators thereot. 
_ The prime object of the article that excited Dixmont’s 
indignation was to rebuke a preacher for holding up an- 
other preacher, in a public manner, as a moral monster 
because he shot some meadowlarks; and incidentally to 
justify preacher number two for “regretting the incon- 
venience he was subjected to,” which was one of the of- 
fenses charged against him; and which inconvenience ap- 
peared to have been aggravated by the manner in which 
the game warden performed his office, in which perform- 
ance he might have been less invidious and uncandid if 
he had been so minded. 

I failed to note the statement cited by Dixmont, that 
the meadowlark is protected by law in Kentucky; but 
suspected that he is protected, as in Mississippi, as a 
“game bird,” and not as a “song bird.” 

I do not know where the Rev. Craig hails from, but 
have learned that Mississippi was the State of his adop- 
tion a few years ago. 

I wish to take issue with Dixmont in his statement 
that “there were many things done in his (Audubon’s) 
day in the pursuit of game which would be considered as 
highly unsportsmanlike in our day.” On the contrary, 
I believe a high standard of sportsmanship was recog- 
nized in Audubon’s time. 

So much for the meadowlark. Now for the robin. 

I wish to impress Dixmont by reiterating the statement, 
that robins are not regarded as “game birds” by South- 
ern sportsmen, any more than the Northern angler con- 
siders the oyster as a game fish. Dixmont, and I pre- 
sume all Northern residents who possess a commenda- 
ble degree of sentiment in their mental furnishing, has 
invested the robin with a sort of sentimental sacredness 
that makes it difficult or impossible for him, or them, to 
view the question under discussion except in its senti- 
mental aspect as presented to his and their minds. But 
let us endeavor to take a rational view of the subject. 

I believe it must be conceded as a general proposition 
that man is at liberty to, and in fact does, use all of the 
lower creatures in animated nature, in any manner that 
may afford him the greatest benefit or gratification in 
the aggregate. If in one geographical division of the 
world, the inhabitants, by force of circumstances, use 
any particular creature in the only manner that it can 
be made to contribute to their benefit, and in another 
geographical division the inhabitants utilize the same 
creature in a different manner, but in the only way that it 
can be made to serve their uses, can either one of these 
parties make legitimate objection to the manner in which 
the other party utilizes this particular creature? 

If there was conflict of interests between the parties, 
then another question would be involved. The North 
might say, “The robin is our song bird.” The South 
might, with equal right, say, “The robin is our table bird.” 
An impartial umpire would say, “The robin belongs to the 
North when in the North, and belongs to the South when 
in the South; neither has any rights in him when he is 
in the other’s domain; but each is at liberty to use him 
as occasion affords.” 

But it has not been suggested that there is any real 
conflict of interests involved. There has been no com- 
plaint so far as I am aware, that eating robins in the 
South has appreciably diminished the supply of songsters 
in the North. If that were true, then a legitimate inquiry 
might be raised as to the comparative rights of the two 
parties, each to employ its particular mode of utilizing 
the robin. Such inquiry might be made on a higher plane 
as to which mode of using the robin should appeal to the 
more elevated sensibilities of those using him in their 
respective manner. 

If the issue were presented in that form, that is, that 
eating robins by Southerners deprived Northerners of 
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their favorite song bird, then 1 should consider that Dix- 
mont’s deprecation of shooting robins in the South would 
be entirely justified, and I should cheerfully vote for the 
preservation of the songster for Northern gardens rather 
than see him sacrificed on Southern tables; and this view 


Should have added strength under those cifcumstances, . 


from the prospective exhaustion of the supply of robins 
for both purposes. 

But so long as the supply of robins appears to be ample 
for both Southern tables and Northern lawns, the ob- 
jection to their being so utilized in the South is a bare 
sentimentalism, which I can appreciate and should doubt- 
less fully share if I had been “born and bred” in the 
North, but being a Southerner, I cannot subscribe to it in 
its practical application, for which position I trust suffi- 
cient reasons have been set forth above and heretofore. 
CoaHoMa, 


*. 
Mississippi, 


e ‘ 
Maine Guides. 

Bancor, Me., July 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
So long as there are reporters who merely want to fill 
space, and will write anything given to them on any 
subject by anyone, whether an authority on the subject 
or not, so long the world will have to endure a tre- 
mendous amount of reading that is worse than useless 
—it purports to instruct even while it exploits error. 
‘To a person living in the State of Maine, it is a won- 
der that anyone can pen such a lot of erroneous infor- 
mation as appears, from time to time, in the metro- 
politan press relative to Maine’s fish and game inter- 
ests. 

It is such misinformation as this class of men spread 
abroad in the land that is responsible for many of the 
errors concerning Maine and its game and fish. It 
only needs be suggested that some fanatic “down in 
Maine” has thought of some change in the game laws, 
and straightway New York and Boston papers will tell 
how the friends of the measure have won their fight for 
better. sportsmanshi: r the reverse—and all sports- 
men will hereafter be obliged to do thus and so. Most 
frequently the biennial session of the Maine Legislature 
is months ahead, and the “new law” is purely the 
thought of a very hopeful advocate of it, who may urge 
its passage “next year” when the solons come together. 

Recently the writer’s attention has been called to a 
remarkable yarh that is going the rounds of the press, 
the main features of which are to the effect that every 
individual who ‘goes hunting or fishing in Maine this 
year must .be. accompanied by a registered guide, and 
that owing to a. new union of the guides in Maine, 
everybody who has a guide must pay a stipulated wage 
of three dollars per day. 

When so much effort is made, on the part of Forest 
AND STREAM and every one of its contemporaries in the 
line of sportsmen’s journals, to give in full the actual 
measures passed at each meeting of the legislatures of 
those States in which sportsmen are interested, it 
seems strange that sportsmen, otherwise keen business 
men of the world, will swallow so much error for truth. 

To begin with, the Fish and Game Commissioners of 
Maine are limited in their powers—they may close cer- 
tain waters upon petition, for a limited time; they may 
never open waters that have been closed by enactment 
of the Legislature. Neither may they change the laws 
affecting hunting—it is merely their privilege to sug- 
gest to the lawmakers, and of course use the right of 
every citizen—urge the desired law and give reasons 
for it. Consequently, when Maine: has passed a law, it 
remains a law for at least two full years, unless there 
should arise exceptional cases calling the Legislature 
‘in special session, when there is possibility—but not 
probability—of change or repeal. It ‘is many years 
since the Maine. Legislature convened in extra session, 
although it will do so this year, without, however, any 
special reference to the general game laws enacted at 
the session last winter. : 

As a matter of fact, every non-resident sportsman 
coming into Maine to hunt moose or deer is expected 
to be under the eye of a registered guide, who—in 
theory—must give a report of the doings of his “par- 
ties” to the commissioners when his season’s work is 
ended. In practice these reports can’t always be veri- 
fied, the guide reporting what he pleases. s 

The present law demands that no one guide shall 
guide (be in the employ of) more than five people at 
one time, and of course.a guide looking out for five 
different rifles, miles apart during the hunting hours, 
has little means of knowing what goes on among those 
with whom he is not immediately engaged for the time. 
Before the enactment of this law, which is in the line 
of better sportsmanship, but not close enough to be 
effective, guides have been known to pose as “the guide 
for a party of 50” and even more. 

Another feature of this amazing yarn about Maine is 
that the guides have formed a union organization and 
adopted a standard wage of three dollars per day. This 
is untrue, and any man who had been in Maine would 
see its weak side at once. With sixteen counties in 
the State, ten of which at least are the homes of some 
of the 1800 registered public guides in Maine, the home 
of the most westerly guide being more than two days’ 
ride in fast express trains from the most northeasterly 
guide’s abiding place, the geographical difficulties to a 
union, let alone the sectional differences, which are 
many, would prevent any such an organization from 
being effective. As a matter of fact, the average wage 
of a guide in Maine is “three dollars per day and 
found,” and those who make more than a bare living 
out of it, with six months of idleness or work at less 
than a third of that money in the lumber camps, are 
few indeed. Some of them, rarely capable and reliable 
fellows, steady, honest, willing, ready to paddle forty- 
eight hours if nee@ybe, never in the way but always 
ready for the next thove, skillful hunters and just as 
tod listeners as they are talkers, some such are able 
to command five dollars a day; but the other man is 
hunting for them; they’re never loafing around and 
looking for a party in the.season, for they have a reg- 
ular line of “sports” and ny some on the wait- 
ing list. Some can be hired for almost any price- 

Guides, that is good guides, have to cnaad years in 
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fitting themselves for their work, and must be prepared 
all the time for the most unexpected tax upon their 
skill and strength. Few of them are willing to go with 
more than one person, that is upon a trip where there 
is. canoeing, with its carrying, cooking, etc. And while 
in some localities there are guides’ associations, such 
as the Rangeley Guides’ Association, the Dead River 
Guides’ Association, the Moosehead and Jackman 
Guides’ Asssociations, and perhaps others, there are 
so many different sections of Maine visited by sports- 
men that any organization that would make a trade 
union of them would be absolutely impossible. A 
union of the guides for protection, to see that unjust 
and unnecessarily harsh laws are not passed for their 
injury, is one of the things that is bound to come in 
Maine, and when that day comes, then the makers of 
laws will have a body of counsellors at hand who will 
know what is right and what is wrong, what is best and 
what is. unwise in the administration of the fish and 
game of this the greatest of recreation States for 
sportsmen. Hersert W. Rowe. 


Game Preserves. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It was not my intention to enter into a lengthy dis- 
cussion of the ethics which should obtain between the 
rich and the poor of this earth, but the editorial under 
the above heading makes it necessary for me to say some- 
thing further on the subject. 

First of all I wish to call attention to the fact that it 
was Christ, and not myself, who suggested that the rich 
give to the poor. Christ is infinite in wisdom and good- 
ness, therefore the wisdom of His teachings is above human 
criticism, and fully warrants me in the belief which I ex- 
pressed, that a general compliance with His teaching would 
be a sovereign remedy for most of the evils of this life. 

At the same time I tried to make it perfectly clear that 
1 believe that the natural selfishness of man always has, 
and always will, prevent a general compliance with 
Christ’s teaching. My object was to clearly point out 
what is wrong and not to suggest a practical remedy for 
that wrong. 

“Things are as they are,” therefore a plain statement of 
things as they are should not be stigmatized as a railing 
at the rich or an unwarranted indictment of human na- 
ture. 

It is true “we have to do with things as they are,” but 
is this any reason why we should refrain from picturing 
things as they ought to be? On the other hand, is it 
not one of the best reasons why we should have an ideal 
to direct us in our efforts to make things better? Cast- 
ing aside the true standards of right and wrong which 
should be our guides in this life, is very much like cast- 
ing aside both chart and compass when we start to navi- 
gate an unknown sea. 

Most reforms are brought about by agitation and edu- 
cation. _The press is generally regarded as a potent edu- 
cator, therefore it is plain that a newspaper discussion of 
a needed reform is not “to fire in the air.” 

There should be no difference of opinion as to where 
we should look for the true standards of right and wrong. 
Our Creator is infinite in power, wisdom and goodness, 
and is also the supreme and final judge of mankind. He 
created the universe and gave us laws for our guidance, 
and by these laws He will judge us. There is no escape 
from this judgment. I know of nothing which is more 
“futile” than an attempt to set aside the divine law on 
the ground that it is “nowhere recognized as a practical 
course of conduct of life.” except by individuals who are 
regarded as cranks. 

e divine law is immutable. 

And now, in regard to the game preserve question. 
Charles Hallock truly says (see Forest AND STREAM, 
page 44) that in the divine plan of creation, love is the 
basis of intercourse. between man and man, and also be- 
tween man and his Maker. Our Creator has commanded 
us to love our neighbor as we love ourself. Let us ap- 
ply this law to this game preserve question. Does a man 
love his neighbor as much as he loves himself when he 
buys 50,000 acres, or any number of acres, of forest, 
stream and lake, so that he may fence his neighbors out 
and enjoy the pleasures which he has deprived them of? 

Manifestly such a person is a violator of the divine 
law, and his neighbors are justified by the same law in 
taking his possession away from hith and restoring it to 
its normal condition. 

This is both a practical a 


prac _just way of dealing with 
“human nature as it is,” and d meet the approval of 
those who seem to regard human law as paramount to 


divine law, for human law sanctions the taking of land 
and other property from private ownership for public 
necessities. Surely the opportunity for rest and recrea- 
tion is a public necessity. 

Would it not be a more sensible, just and safe method 
of procedure to thus consecrate our lakes, forests and 
streams to the public good then it would be to “expend 
effort on certain limited lines under present conditions?” 


Jos. W. Suurter. 
Gansevoort, July 22. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I would recommend to the careful reading of the pub- 
lic some recent editorials in Forest AND STREAM. They 
are entitled Rich and Poor, The Game Preserves, Fish- 
ing Rights and Things as They Are. The sentiment is 
sound, because it is built upon the foundation of truth. 

It is so ridiculously easy to languidly invite others to 
give their all to the poor, and at the same time hang 
tenaciously on to your own. The preaching that is not 
practiced is hypocritical humbug. Railing at others 
whose riches are greater than one’s own is but the re- 
flection of an envious soul. Men who own game pre- 
serves also endow institutions of learning, and make it 
to gain an education and 
carry off the highest uation honors, as at Yale and 
Harvard this very year. Men of wealth are constantly 
giving freely to the unfortunate, and at no time in the 
history of the world has philanthropy attained to the 

mi of to-day. The millions of the Carnegies, 

Vandérbilts and Goulds, are unceasingly 
ing ‘a ‘Stream of gold into the lap of suffering man- 
ind. recently, in the beautiful town of Greenwich, 
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Conn., have I walked over well-kept roads leading through 
private property, and maintained at private expense, which 
have been thrown open to public use and are thankfully 
patronized by the people. These same roads are far bet- 
ter than are the public ones. : 

The fence or trespass sign which excludes the public 
from private lands, is not only used by the rich, but by 
the poor as well. And the same law protects each equally. 
Much farm property is posted in these days, wild land 
as well as cultivated. This is sure to be more and more 
the case the more the land owners are antagonized by un- 
civil and arrogant trespassers, But the hue and cry 
against excluding Tom, Dick and Harry from private 
lands seems not to be directed at the poor land owner, 
but at the rich one. This seems positive proof that hate 
and envy of the rich is the principal incentive for these 
attacks. Hate and envy never did, never can, and never 
will travel hand in hand with reason. I am not rich, but 
the few acres now under my control are posted. Not for 
spite, mind you, but because I might as well move were 
the signs not there. The place would soon be completely 
overrun with people, who would not themselves tolerate 
trespassers on their own lands. 

When the people in this great and free land have a 
legitimate grievance, they have the lawful power to ad- 
just matters at the polls. If it antagonizes the public 
good when rich men acquire immense tracts of land, and 
turn the same into game preserves, the remedy is right 
at hand in the ballot. But the vast majority of our peo- 
ple appear content to the fact that rich men own game 
preserves, and this is proof enough that the agitation of 
a small and discontented minority carries no weight what- 
ever. In my humble opinion, it is far better that the rich 
man preserve some of our woods’and waters and keep 
them constantly stocked with wild birds, beasts and 
fishes than to have the land become barren of game. The 
greatest good to the greatest numbers is good religion. 
The individual, who perpetuates the game is performing 
a great good for future generations, whether he wants to 
or not. A great many poor men may club together, own 
_ control a game preserve, if the ambition prevails to 

iO so. 

As to brother sportsman Didymus, I would say: I do 
not believe that “all men are too saintly to gratify re- 
venge.” I never wrote or said anything to that effect. 
But I do now, always have, and always will believe that 
any individual who criminally gratifies his revenge should 
be heartily condemned, detested and hunted by every 
good citizen. And I am particularly gratified that some 
of the Adirondack firebugs have been apprehended, con- 
victed and now have abundant time to reflect—behind iron 
bars—on the disadvantages of being a firebug. 

As to Raymond S. Spears, whose writings on the whole 
I greatly admire, I would say that he is right in regards 
to the existence of firebugs in the Adirondacks. But 
I still believe that 90 per cent. of the fires were started 
in some other way than by criminals. 

Witiiam H. Avis. 

Hice woop, Conn. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It seems to be utterly useless to continue a fight where 
the point at issue is utterly ignored—it is simply fighting 
the wind. Two of your contributors in the last issue have 
wasted their time in repeating the same old arguments 
against what I never have denied—a man’s legal right to 
buy up a whole county if he can; but I contend that a 
man who will do so is utterly selfish and unworthy of 
respect. 

I also assert that it is foolish in policy, as it arouses 
bitter animosities, and the spirit of revenge that it incites 
is not in the interest of the owner or the preservation of 
the forests, as the recent incendiary fires sufficiently prove. 

Now, I think I have done with this question of huge 
preserves and the selfishness involved, and I hope the ad- 
vocates of that policy will set up no more imaginary tar- 
gets to waste their ammunition on. Dipymus. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The game preserve, it seems, still has the floor; it is 
a subject that will not down, but bobs up again every 
cnce in a while. Here in Pennsylvania about every other 
farmer has his land posted; does not he maintain a game 
preserve on a small scale when he posts up those signs, 
“No Tresspassing Here?” We know, then, that we dare 
not go on his land unless we want to pay a fine for doing 
it. And why should he not post his land if he wants to 
do it? He has the law back of him when he does it, and 
has, to him, at least, a good excuse for doing it: he does 
not want to run the risk of having his crops damaged. 
Some of us would not damage them, others would. 

The most of these farmers will, if asked, allow a man 
to hunt on their land. I was never but once refused that 
privilege when I asked for it; and that man afterwards 
met me in the road and withdrew his refusal when he 
saw me hunting on his neighbor’s land. But if they do 
not want us there, then that settles it; we have no war- 
rant to shoot or fish on their place out of revenge. The 
men who have made game preserves have only copied 
after the farmer, but on a larger scale. 

That millennium that we read about in the Bible has 
not got here yet; it may come in our time, but I doubt 
it. When- it does and the lion lies down with the lamb— 
outside of him, of course—then these men who have more 
money than they can use may distribute it to the poor ; 
at present some of them, at least, prefer to keep it them- 
selves. Not all of them do that, though. I have in mind 
two of them who seem to be doing very well by their fel- 
lows. Both of them I knew before they were millionaires ; 
we were only barefoot boys then. One of them gives a 
good part of his income to build libraries and church 
organs; the libraries are all right, but if I were in his 
place I would cut out the organs and use that money 
to build a half million dollar school that I asked him to 
build in a ward that we both know something about. The 
other millionaire has not forgotten that ward, though ; he 
has built a fine play ground in it for the school children, 
= = put up a bath house and gymnasium for them 
close by. 

Neither of these men have, as far as I know, established 
any ‘game préserves yet; but if they did I would not feel 
called on to get up at midnight and burn it for them, 
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We don’t all think alike, but I would far rather see 
these millionaires, every one of them, put ‘their money in 
game preserves, yachts, and fine houses than see them 
carry it all off to Europe to spend it there, and after a 
while get to be such cads as to become ashamed of the 
country they were born in, and then get naturalized in 
England or somewhere else. Casta BLANCO. 


The Deadly Toy Pistol. 


Erte, Pa., July 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: Just 
before the Fourth of July a large number of our papers, 
the Forest AND STREAM among them, published a warn- 
ing against the use of the-toy pistol. It does not seem to 
have done much good. Since the Fourth, I have kept a 
record of the deaths of boys reported to have died -of 
lockjaw, taking only those in cities within a few hundred 
miles of this, and here is the record. The total is more 
than were reported killed in many battles of the Civil 
War: Detroit, Mich. 13; Pittsburg, Pa. 8; Cleveland, 
O., 8; Harrisburg, Pa., 4; and about twenty small towns 
report from one to three deaths. In this list I have taken 
care not to count any except boys, and none whose deaths 
could not be traced directly to the small pistol. 

We have 60,000 people in Erie, and seem to have nearly 
enough boys for twice that number. The boys here did 
their share of shooting on the Fourth, but they all 
escaped death from lockjaw. We did not have a case of 
it. I examined a great many of their pistols, but found 





very few toy pistols among them, the most of them being 


regular revolvers from .22 up as high as .36 caliber, and 
most of their ammunition had been made by the U. M. C. 
or Winchester Companies, Those that did shoot them- 
selves, and some of them did, escaped the lockjaw. 

There is a law in this State that forbids, under a heavy 
fine, the sale of any kind of firearms to a boy under six- 
teen years of age, but no attention seems to be paid to the 
law by dealers. The only way to stop’this annual slaugh- 
ter of boys is to forbid the manufacture of these cheap, 
poorly finished pistols. When I was a boy, with our old 
muzzleloading pistols and black powder, we could mangle 
ourselves up on the Fourth without having the lockjaw. 
I always expected to have a lot of burned fingers after 
each Fourth of July, and generally was not disappointed. 
I had them. Casta BLANCO. 





Vermont Notes. 


East BERKSHIRE, Vt., July 23.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The early warm and dry spring and early sum- 
mer have been most favorable for a good crop of young 
ruffed grouse and woodcock in this part of Vermont. We 
have seen some coveys of young grouse that are nearly 
full grown. 

In the early part of the season there have been some 
good catches of trout in this vicinity. We have spent 
during the past week several days trying to catch trout 
out of a small spring pond near here. This pond is some 
20 by 30 rods in extent, and with a depth of about 20 
feet. In the afternoons and evenings we would see the 
large trout playing around on the surface of the water, 
but they would not take either bait or lure. At this 
season there are thousands of small minnows in the pond 
which the trout were feeding on, though they wouldn’t 
notice our minnow baits. 

Deer are seen daily wandering about the country. In 
the eastern part of Bakersfield and northern part of 
Waterville there are some fox hounds that should be 
looked after, as they are very often seen running deer. 


In one instance they were driven away from a large buck 


that had been wounded by a rifle bullet. Two of these 
dogs are said to be owned by a couple of worthless 
Frenchmen—“Canucks”—and it is a pity that the commis- 
sioners cannot find men to act as wardens that have back- 
bone enough to see that the laws are enforced. They are 
willing to accept the office but too timid or indifferent to 
arrest violators of the law. It should be one of the duties 
of our deputy sheriffs to enforce the game and fish laws. 
Then we would have a class of efficient game officers. 

In Mr. Dutcher’s article on the mammals of Mt. 
Katahdin, Me., we notice that he fails to mention the 
mink, pine martin, ermine or common wildcat. All of the 
above are to be found in that vicinity. 

STANSTEAD. 


. Our Macaroni Powder. - 


Tue Galveston News is authority for a good story 
about Gen. Miles’s recent visit to that city. While in- 
specting Fort San Jacinto one of the men who have the 
ammunition magazine in charge was standing at the door 
of the place with two little strips of something that 
looked like macaroni, they being about the size and 
length of that Italian delicacy. 

“What’s that?” said Gen. Miles. 

“Don’t you know, general, what that is?” said the Gov- 
ernment official. iz 

“Don’t believe I do,” said the general, examining a 
piece of the stuff. 

“That’s the powder we use in that rifle there,” as he 
pointed to one of the giant 10-inch guns fronting out over 
the emplacement. 7 

Nobody laughed so heartily as the general himself at 
the very ridiculous idea of the head of the United States 
Army not knowing what powder was when he saw it. 

One of the officers then said, “That stuff is put up in 
those boxes you see over in that corner there. When the 
storm hit this fort and scattered our guns and ammuni- 
. tion all over South Texas, it became necessary for us to 
send out an officer to locate and recover as much of it 
as possible. One day, while in the discharge of his duty 
he came upon an old farmer up the bay somewhere whu 
had been picking up what he could find over in his sec- 
tion of the State. The officer found several of these 
boxes stacked away in the old man’s larder, and he, in 
the name of Uncle Sam, proceeded to seize the combusti- 
ble. The officer procured a wagon, and as he was leav- 
ing the old man’s place with his capture loaded on the 
wagon, the old man, with some degree of satisfaction, 
sang out: : , 

“Take your old macaroni. It’s no good, nohow. Mary 
boiled some a whole day, and it tasted like mule.”— 


Springfield Republican, 
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Canoe and Camp Life Along the 
Delaware River. 


XVIIL—Some Mention of its A’ and Early Indian 
Sie Census und Paaok. 





“Stone man, stone man, 

How many years have flown, man, 

Since you left upon the face 

Of your arrowheads, the trace 

Of your skill, your needs and fears, 

Loves and battles, work and tears?” 

The answer sleeps within the lock 

On these implements of rock. 

—Magyar Ballad. 


And here the Lenape warrior came, 
His voice toned soft and low, 
The joy of health in his stalwart frame, 
To lay his arrows and bow 
At the feet of the Minisink maiden good, 
In token of fealty true 
To the fairest maiden of all the wood, 
Whom he humbled himself to sue. 
—Pocono Rhymer. 


THE tent is shipped back to the city; the canoe is stored. 
This good-by to the stream is being written in a room 
of a hotel at Delaware Water Gap, from notes gathered 
a year ago. We are uneasy in stiff, white collars and 
shirts, tight shoes and “store clothes.” Our sun-blackened 
faces are shaved; the comb has actually subdued into 
something like neatness, the gray shocks beneath stiff 
straw hats. We have retired from the actual camp life 
where men can best study nature, that “struggle between 
Darkness and Light, between Mystery and Reality.” 

Of course no observant angler can watch and study the 
Delaware Valley and river without wishing to know 
something of their aboriginal and Indian life and legend, 
prior to the times of Colonial and savage history which 
are covered by well-known books. But the “traditions” ~ 
that are current in some of the Delaware villages are 
evasive, traceable to no authentic. source, and are, pre- 
sumptively, worthless—mere poetical and imaginative 


creations. He who studies aboriginal life along the Dela- 


ware must go to the libraries—such.sources of informa- 
tion as books in the rooms of the American Philosophical 
Society, and the Pennsylvania, New York, Long Island 
and New Jersey Historical Societies, and especially the 
Indian grammars, spelling books, dictionaries and manu- 
scripts owned by the Moravian Society of Bethlehem, Pa. 

He will be appalled at the scope and volume of these 
books—hundreds of them—and by their incomplete, frag- 
mentary, unauthentic and jumbled “facts.” Any student 


Both made them in the “quarry” at Gaddis’ Run, below 
Easton. Hundreds of “turtlebacks,” or partly fashioned 
and rejected stones, were found there, together with the 
hammer-stones which they used,and with side depressions 
or “pits” worn in them where they were grasped by the 
thumb and forefingers of the stone “chippers.” In the 
quarry at Lower Black’s Eddy, the extensive tool stone 
quarry had finished implements and “turtlebacks” in layers 
of soil in such shape as also to show the quarry was 
worked by the Indians, and by men who lived many 
thousands of years before them. Those old’men were the 
real pioneers, and no futile attempt will be made here to 
speak of their history, for no real history of them is 
known.* 

There is so much of uncertainty and surmise in the books 
about early Indian life in the Delaware Valley, that I 
hesitate to write of it at all. Entire publications are de- 
voted to such trivial, conjectural subjects as the signifi- 
cance of the kinds, styles and manner of wearing feathers 
and scalp locks. There is endless fiction called “tradi- 
tion.” Many of these fabrications have been exploded by 
Brinton’s admirable work, “Myths of the New World.” 

Take the very river, whose mouth was discovered’ by 
Hudson in 1609. Its lower, central and upper reaches had 
different names. So had the Indians, although all were 
Delawares. So had each branch of the Confederated 
Tribes, called the Lenape Wihittuck. The Unalachtigo 
sub-tribe (turkey totem) lived in the region between 
Philadelphia and Wilmington; the Assanhicans lived 
around Trenton; the Unami sub-tribe (meaning down 
stream) lived between Manunka Chunk and Trenton, and 
the Minsi (wolf totem) lived from the Water Gap to the 
creeks forming the upper Delaware waters in the 
Catskills. 

They had pictorial symbols, but no written language, 
their messages being by word of mouth; and messages 
between tribes were accompanied by a belt, knife, skin, or 
stone implement as a badge of verity. The sounds of 
their words are mainly preserved in an anonymous list of 
seven thousand words, a manuscript in the library of the 
Moravian Society at Bethlehem, but published by Brinton, 
and in the Campanius, Zeisberger and Whipple vocabu- 
laries, which were made at widely varying periods. Whip- 
ple, in_1855, wrote down many of their words in English 
as they sounded. to him when pronounced by more or less 
educated’ Indians. “<Zeisberger, a<Moravian missionary, 
wrote sotinds of words in German-as pronounced to him 
by other Indians in..f778: Campanius did the-same thing 
in. Swedish in 1645.- Now, note {rom the following four 
examples*how the same words differ in these vocabularies : 


Swedish. a _ German. English 
Campanius, 1645. .. Zeisberger, 1778. ee 1856. 
ater. feweseees + bij mbi k 

VO0G. sc 06 e0cede + zijt sit zit 
Eigit......% %.. haas chasch hasch 
Fe scapecesdee therén tellen telen 


And here are a few words, selected almost at random, 
from the anonymotts Moravian dictionary. I shall demon- 
strate later. that these and other words coincide greatly 
with the words in the Walum Olum or Red Score, 
as given in Brinton’s magnificent “Lenape and their 
Legends,” and with the old Epic Song of the Shuwan 





LOOKING UP THE DELAWARE FROM MANUNKA. 


who wants a headache and bewilderment, can verify this 
from either volume of Fiske’s “Discovery of America.” 
Let him examine the great collection of stone implements 
from the Delaware Valley, in the Peabody Museum at 
Cambridge, Mass., and wonder how many thousands of 
years ago, mystic, vanished hands fashioned with hammer 
stones, those stone chisels, hatchets, axes, amulets, pipes, 
adzes, mortars and pestles, spears, harpoons, knives, jave- 
lins, scrapers, lanceheads, arrowheads, needles, fish- 
hooks, hoes and beads. Manifestly, human hands made 
them; but no message comes from their owners except 
these almost imperishable ones wrought upon stone! 
They are “lights that burn, clear and holy, from out of the 
dead Night of the Past; they who are gone are still here; 
though hidden, they are revealed; though dead, they yet 
speak. The lamp-lit pathway sheds its feebler and feebler 
light, into the boundless, dark Oblivion.” Silent, eloquent 
records wrought upon flint, argillite, j r, agate and 
gneiss! It is one little index of early humanity’s lost 
story. 

~ Al Mercer’s “Antiquity of Man,” and Abbott’s 
“Stone Age in ‘New Jersey,” we learn that these imple- 
ments have been found in strata one above the other, that 
are separated by many thousands of years in formation, 
proving that these stone tools were made a 
men, as well as by “modern” Indians along Delaware. 


people that preceded the Delawares. These internal 
proofs of mutual genuineness are very gratifying. 

Lenape words from the Moravian anonymous manu- 
Script dictionary, published by Brinton: 


Trout, Maschilamek. 
oe, Amochol. 

Chieftain, Sakimanep. 

Fish. hook, Aman. 

Outlet of river, Lakunk. 

Tears, Suppinquall. 

Shallow water, . Tattehuppecat. 





*In due course the writer will publish a voluminous manu- 
script, dating from about 1520, about the successors of the old 
Stone Age men in the Delaware Valley and New Jersey, giving 
over four hundred of their pictorial symbols, and nearly .two 

nd. of their words and their English equivalents, together 

with several of their songs and their musical notes, besides. some 
account of their deities, and religious and marriage rites. These 
le, the Shuwans, were the ancestors of the Shawans, “In- 
Tiaus” that. came from what is North Carolina,.and settied along 
the a River in the last See of Os sen Cen- 
tury. e Shuwans were mparatively civiliz worshipped 
fire, and many traces of tele vlan e — a) the 
onquin tongue, a patois which was spoken Dela- 
were (Lena: ) indians’ The Shuwan eee, cages from Labrador 
by way of Behring Strait, and probab lerived their name- from 
a chiel medicine man- called Shaman. These_medicine. mes; will 


described in the report of the Siberian. Expedition , sent. out 
by the Americen Museum of Natural History, . and . which* has 
returned, ‘over thirty thousand exhibits in~ connection 
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Deep, dead water, Pulpecat. 
Strong current rift, K’schupehellen. 
Wind, K’schaccon. 
West Wind, Wundchenneunk. 
Clear sky, Packenum. 
Clear, pure water, Soe. 
’ i. 

Love, Ahoaltowagan. 
Tent, Hempsiganawan. 
Great Spirit, Getanittowit. 
River, Kittan. 

‘ou, Kiluwa. 
To paddle, Tschimhammen, 
Light, Woachejik. 
Woman, Ochqueu. 


Of course these are phonetic horrors. Two of the 
longest Delaware words, evidently made prolix by reason 
of the importance of the states they name, were: 


Sickness, 


Winamallsachtowagan. 
Marriage, 


Witachpungkewiwuladtpoagan. 
Other words meant a condition, as: 


He is drunk. 
I am come from striking fish 
with a spear. 


Achgieuchsu, 
N'dappintotamanuschasqueen, 


It is horrible pedantry to reproduce such jargon, espe- 
cially as it is the pronunciation by unlettered Indians, and 
recorded by an unknown scribe merely by sound. But if 
the reader has any sense of humor, he can hardly fail to 
imagine the Delawares in council, gay in feathers, terse 
of speech, smeared with war-paint, and mouthing these 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 






were divided by a river, nine parts of ten passing over 
the river, and one part remaining behind. They. knew not 
for cértain how they came to this continent; but account 
thus for their first coming into these parts which are now 


. settled: That a king of their nation where they formerly 


lived far to the west, left his kingdom to his two sons; 
that the one son, making war upon the other, the latter 
thereupon determined to depart and seek some new habi- 
tation; that accordingly he “sat out,” accompanied by a 
number of his people, and that after wandering to and 
fro for the space of forty years, they at length came to the 
Delaware River, where they settled, 370 years before. The 
way he said they kept an account of this was by placing 
a bead of black wampum every year on a belt they kept 
for that purpose. 

Now, note the corroboration in the Walum Olum, or 
Red Score, as given in Brinton’s “Lenape and _ their 
Legends.” It recites the time when they saw that valley. 
“A great land and a wide land was the east land, a land 
without snakes, a rich land, a pleasant land.” And 
“Opossum Like was chief; he had fought in sadness, and 
said: ‘Let us go together to the east, to the sunrise.’ 
They separated at Fish River; the lazy ones remained be- 
hind.” 

This migration to the Delaware Valley is followed by 
the names of eleven chiefs that succeeded each other 
up to the time of the coming of the whites (Hudson, 

























































































DELAWARE RIVER—HILLS AND FOLIAGE, 


jaw-crackers. Think of the absurdity as a solemn Dela- 
ware “brave,” smitten by the charms of his dusky sweet- 
heart, and swayed by that feeling that speaks all 
languages, says to her: “Ni ahoaltowagan kiluwa,” or 
“I love you!” Or suppose he told her he was lovesick 
and wanted to. marry her. Glance at the words given 
above for sickness and marriage, and imagine the result! 

Take a single example of the corruption and change in 
their language. .They called William Penn “Onas.” They 
were shown a quill pen, and told that was the name of 
Penn,.. Their word for pen, or tail-feather, was wonach, 
which they corrupted into onas. 

No local village “legend,” and no colonial history are 
given here; one is unreliable, the second is well known. 

They. did not know of a devil until: the whites came. 
Their idol was a human head, cut small in wood, to carry 
on the person, or life-size, mounted or carved on a post. 
It was called wsinkhoalican. These idols have also been 
found carved in stone. 

They had dream interpreters, or powwows, who had 
the power of dreaming truthfully as to both. past and 
future, especially when they offered sacrifices, which were 
supposed to be carried away by a large serpent. Their 
soothsayers made drawings on skins of deers, showing 
the journey of the soul along the pathway to heaven, and 
symbols of the twelve emetics and purges that would 
cleanse of sin. Two of these prophets were found by 
Zeisberger, and were called in their tribes Papunhank and 
Wangomen. Their fire festivals, dances, marriage and 
death rites, and ordeals for bravery and power to bear 
torture, are also described by Zeisberger. 

Among their chiefs named in the Red Score, published 
by Brinton, were White Crab, Cranberry Eater, Watcher, 
North Walker, Slow Gatherer, Over There, Saluted, Man 
Who Fails, and Coming as a Friend. 

They believed that all things came from a tortoise. It 
brought forth the world. From the middle of its back 
had sprung a tree upon whose branches men had grown. 
Their principal god was Kickeron, the original of all, who 
not only produced or made all things, but produces every 
day. The word “kik” meant light, life, action, energy. 

And they thought that the whole earth and its waters 
were supported by a huge turtle, whose movements 
caused earthquakes. Their medicine men, who professed 
to have personal relations with this turtle, made their 
medicine-rattle of a turtle shell: and when they died a like 
sheli was suspended from their grave-posts. 

The date of their entry and occupation of the Delaware 
Valley was about 1387. This corresponds with the state- 
ments of the Shuwan manuscript. They came from the 
west, found the Mengwe (Iroquois), and both tribes 
joined to expel the Alligewi (Shuwan). In 1767 Rev. 
Charles Beatty was told in an Ohio Indian settlement by 
a white man who had been their captive, that certain old 
Delaware chieftains stated to him that, of old, their people 


1609). Allowing say twenty years as the average reign 
of a chieftain, would carry the date of the arrival of 
the Delawares 220 years back from 1609, or 1389. The 
a record makes the date of the Delaware invasion 
1387. 

Each family lived in a wattled hut, with rounded top, 
thatched with mats made of stalks of sweet-flag or Indian 
corn.. These huts were built in groups inside palisades, 
and often with a natural mound or hill in the center, 
where a lookout was maintained in times of danger to the 
village. They made pots, and used vegetable dyes and 
paints. 

Nothing can be better verified than that the Iroquois 
Indians outwitted, fought and decimated them, and helped 
to deprive them of.their lands. By cunning and intrigue 
they succeeded in -having many. of the best Delaware 
young men don the. skirts of women and call themselves 
women. .The tribe was widely known as the ochqueu 
(woman) for seventy-five years. Here is the account 
given by Loskiel, Heckewelder and Zeisberger : 

The Iroquois sent messengers to the Delawares, with 

belts of wampum, and the following speech: 
- “Tt is not..well that all nations should: be at war, for 
that will finally bring about the destruction of the In- 
dians. We have thought of a means to prevent this be- 
fore it is too late. Let one nation be the woman. We 
will place her in the middle, and the war nations shall be 
the man, and dwell around the woman. No one shall 
harm the woman, and if one does, we shall speak to hiin 
and say, ‘Why strikest thou the woman?’ Then all the 
men shall attack him who has struck the woman. The 
woman shall not go to war, but shall do her best to keep 
the peace. When the men around her fight one another, 
and the strife waxes hot, the woman shall have the power 
to say: ‘Ye men, what do ye that ye thus strike one 
another? Remember your wives and children must perish 
if ye do not cease. Will ye perish from the face of the 
earth?’ Then the men shall listen to the woman, and 
obey her. 

This was a wily message worthy of the present Musco- 
vite diplomatists who are resolved to secure China for 
Russia alone. 

The Delawares accepted. The Iroquois “made a great 
feast,” and invited the Delawares. There they declared 
the Delawares to be women, and that the Delaware In- 
dian Nation was a woman. They assembled their chiefs 
and best warriors, and made this speech to them: 

“We place upon you the long gown of a woman, and 
adorn you with earrings. We hang on your arm a cala- 
bash of oil and medicine. With the oil you shall cleanse 
the ears of other nations, that they listen to good and not 
te evil. The medicine you shall use for those nations 
who have been foolish, that they may return to their 
senses and turn their hearts to peace. We give herewith, 
unto your hands, a corn-pestle and a hoe.” 


‘ 
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Here was as delicious 2 piece of comic opera as was 
ever dreamed of by Offenbach or Sullivan. It was about 
1720. Five years later, in 1725, the Delawares refused to 
join the Iroquois in an attack on the white settlements, 
and were reproached for being “women.” In 1735 they 
were cheated out of much of their lands, through the his- 
toric “Long Walk,” and refused to surrender territory 
acquired by that fraud. George Thomas, then Governor 
of the Province of Pennsylvania, conspired with the Iro- 
quois to evict the Delawares. All the chiefs assembled in 
Philadelphia for a council, and the great Iroquois chief, 
Canassatego, addressed the Delawares in these words: 

“We made women of you; you know you are women, 
and can no more sell land than women.” And he seized 
the Lenape head chieftain by his long hair and pushed 
him out of the council room. 

The lands were vacated—all situated in Pennsylvania. 
Those lands east of the river the Iroquois “had no voice 
over.” 

In 1756 Sir William Johnson formally “took off the pet- 
ticoat” from the Lenape, and “handed them the war-belt.” 
In 1778 the Lenape chief Koquethagachton, or “White 
Eyes,” was told by the Senecas (Fort Pitt Council) that 
the petticoats were yet on his people. He denied it, and 
sent a war party against the Senecas the next year. And 
in 1794 the Delawares compelled the Iroquois to officially 
declare (Treaty of Greenville) that the Lenape were no 
longer women, but men. 

x * * * > 


It is difficult not to speak of how hallowed in memory 
the Delaware River has become to sportsmen who have 
long watched, studied and loved it. But very likely much 
more has already been written here than can serve as a 
stimulus to visit its valley. In conclusion, here’s a health 
to all true sportsmen! They are out upon a thousand 
hills, storing up courage, finding new energy and hope 
along the banks of myriads of lakes and streams, and are 
wandering, happy and free, through many a wood and 
meadow. More and more they realize the vital truth in 
the familiar saying: “God made the country; man made 
the town.” And that nation which would be more noble 
and free should not only encourage sport, but “should en- 
deavor to maintain as large a number of persons as possi- 
ble by rural and maritime labor.” 

The river will be visited again next summer. Mean- 
while, here are the prized collections of pressed wild flow- 
ers and water alge, and photographs of marvelous, many- 
colored scenes in that valley. As the spiral sea-shell whis- 
pers of its mother ocean, the charm of the pictures brings 
back their realities, and bathes them in the moonlight of 
fond remembrance; and we again look at them with the 
vision of recollection—fair, full of grace and loveliness, 
perennial in vital beauty. L. F. Brown. 





Freaks from the Ocean. 
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Some Queer Fish in the Castle Garden Aquarium. 


New Yorkers do not realize that the aquarium in the 
old Castle Garden is already the greatest of its kind in the 
world, although it was not established until 1896. The 
old aquarium at Naples, Italy, and those at Brighton and 
Plymouth, Berlin, Hamburg, Amsterdam and Paris are 
all smaller than the one in New York, and their pur- 
pose is more for biological study than as places for free 
popular entertainment. 

. No other aquarium owns such a cosmopolitan collection 

of fish as that of New York. More than 2,000 specimens, 
representing over 200 different species, give a faint idea 
of the vast and varied life of the sea, of which, relatively, 
we know so little. From the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the 
Gulf of Mexico and the West Indies, from the Great 
Lakes to the Mississippi, all waters have been laid under 
contribution, and collectors are constantly searching for 
new and interesting varieties. 

On the seaward side of the building are found the tropi- 
cal fishes whose marvelously rich coloring and odd shapes 
attract the wondering gaze of every one. In their native 
waters their colors and shapes harmonize with the sur- 
roundings. Under the clear waters of Bermuda the sun 
shines down upon mystic gardens of the sea. There grow 
the purple sea ferns and the yellow sea rods, variegated 
here and there by masses of green and scarlet sea weeds. 

In the midst of this feast of color these tropical beauties 
have their home and are a part of this fairy Iand. Be- 
sides the novelty of form and brilliancy of coloring, an- 
other feature, that of rapid and wide change of color, 
adds to the charm. Stand in front of the groupers a few 
moments and study one individual. He will probably 
change from a plain even tempered gray to bands of black 
and white; the blue parrots make similar changes, and 
the yellowtails change so completely and so suddenly as 
to look like totally different fishes. 

The angel fishes are perhaps the most noticeable. An 
angel fish ought to be angelic, but the leading one in the 
Aquarium down at the Battery is quite the reverse. He 
is a vicious creature, who has killed two wives. He is an 
innocent seeming sinner and beautiful withal. He is blue 
and gold, amber, olive and silver; but it is chiefly the 
cone of his blues that are the admiration of all who see 

im. 

There are eight or ten better tempered but plain looking 
cousins of his who live and let live in one of the big wall 
tanks down stairs. But this gay-colored wife-killer has 
a watery mansion all to himself in the gallery, because 
nobody can exist with him. His calm, slant eyes betray’ 
none of his temper, but one who knows him well says that 
it was pure ugliness that made him pitch into the two 
succeeding partners of his sorrows; he never had any 
joys. He would cut at the poor things with his fins, and, 
once badly hurt, a fish can’t get well. There is no 
ministering to a wound in a fish. There is no plaster for 
the stab of an angel fish. This one has been in his present 
quarters for several years, and they wish to see how long 
they can keep him. If they put him with the big lady 
fish, who are just as belligerent and masterful and eager 
to be boss as he, it might go hard with him. 

Probably the angel fish has a secret woe, which might 
explain his irritation. No doubt he is mad with home- 


sickness for Bermuda. Month after month and year after 


year he lives beneath a dull gray roof in clean eno 
water, for the housekeeping at the Aquarium a 
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direction of Mr. Charles H. Townsend is perfect, but 
still not Bermuda water, so clear that he could see his 
father’s bones “full fathom five” among the coral. Never 
does time or tide sweep great golden sheets of dancing 
gulf weed past him now, borne down from the northwest 
on the pure strong wind. Never does he see blooming 
oleanders dip above his swimming hole, or hear the song 
of the cardinal bird as it perches 6n a lily plant. Nor 
ever, as all the dreary days go by, does he meet and pass 
with pride in his own unrivalled color a fleet of gay 
Portuguese men-of-war. 

There are many other Bermuda fishes in other wall 
tanks, upstairs and down. The squirrels in bright scarlet 
livery and with huge eyes, contrast strangely with the 
angels. Nature has given the squirrel fish a safeguard of 
his life in the way of sharp spines and a coat of rough 
scales which detract greatly from his palatable value in 
the eyes of his watery enemies. The hinds hug the bot- 
tom and well repay a few moments’ study, for they change 
colors at frequent intervals, as do the wide-mouthed 
groupers. The parrots are as gaudy as their namesakes, 
and as varied in their colors and ornamentation. The 
two green parrots in the collection are larger than the 
parrot fish commonly seen in captivity, and they are re- 
markably fine specimens and of great beauty. Women 
particularly are pleased with the parrot fishes, and they 
say of their color “What a beautiful shade of green!” 

The parrot fish is a deep-bodied and pretty substantially 
built fish, but is of very graceful and symmetrical outlines 
and a good swimmer. It moves often with a dancing 
motion in che water, but in the case of the parrot fishes 
this motion is not so abrupt as it is with some others 
which have the same kind of movement. The parrot fishes’ 
motion is less like a dancing movement and more like 
a slight and gentle bounding, or more still, as though it 
were the result of sheer buoyancy in the water. There 
seems to be a touch of reserved good humor about the 
parrot fish’s mouth; and, take it altogether, the parrot fish 
is a creation very agreeable to see. 

It may be observed that the rocks in the parrot fishes’ 
tank are all more or less scratched about the edges; these 
scratches are marks made by the parrot fishes’ teeth. The 
parrot fish’s mouth is small as compared with the size of 
its body, but it has strong jaws and good teeth. In nature 
it eats various kinds of crustaceans, which it takes wher- 
ever it may find them; if they are attached to a rock 
it bites them off, very likely scratching the rock where it 
bites. The blackfish would do the same thing, biting off 
barnacles, for instance, from a rock. The parrot fishes, in 
their native waters, had been accustomed to roaming 
about the coral rocks, biting off anything clinging to them 
that might strike their fancy. Here, impelled by habit, 
and perhaps finding on them some minute growths that 
they liked, the parrot fishes, upon their arrival and before 
they had become accustomed to the food provided for 
them, attacked the rocks in their tank and bit at them 
until they had them scarred all around the edges; now 
they bite at them less. 

Among the things fed to the parrot fishes are soft clams 
of small size which are fed to them entire, shells and all; 
the parrot fishes like them. Some fishes that eat crusta- 
ceans crack the shells and eat the meat or the juices 
therefrom and reject the shells. The green parrot fishes. 
on the contrary, eat these clams shells and all, grinding 
the shells up with their teeth so fine that they can swal- 
low them without discomfort. 

The queer trigger fish is in many respects far and away 
the handsomest of the tropical fishes. It is a strong, 
vigorous fish, flat-sided and deep from above downward, 
with almost all the colors of the rainbow on its body, 
and over these black lines suggestive of a huge bridle on 
his head. All the fins have long velvet-black streamers 
that fly like pennons as he swiftly swims about the tank. 
These fish are very rare in Bermuda, and for three 
seasons the fishermen kept a faithful lookout for them 
before bringing one in. The trigger fish has big, staring 
blue eyes that roll incessantly. It has an apparently fool- 
ish habit of keeping its mouth open and poking out its 
tongue. 

The doctors are shaped like a melon seed, and have 
a curious lance-like weapon on each side of the tail, 
whence they derive their name. Rock fish are mottled, 
and are as near as possible in color to the rocks. At times 
it is difficult to distinguish between rock and fish. The 
sergeant major wears nis chevrons with the greatest dig- 
nity, but they are of such a character as to suggest the 
thought that he might have been to Sing Sing and for- 
gotten to remove his prison garb. The moonfish look as 
if they might have been cut with a penknife from a piece 
of Luna herself, and little black beads added for eyes. 
These fish are very thin, except at the crown of the 
head, which is four or five times the thickness of their 
bodies. It is impossible to tell why they protrude their 
lips and pout in the absurd manner they do. 

Like many another fish the moonfish has many names. 
One of these is dollarfish, because at one period in its 
growth it is of just about the size and shape and general 
dimensions of a silver dollar, and brighter than the 
brightest silver dollar ever made. It is also called monkey- 
fish, because of the resemblance of the front line of its 
head to the profile of a monkey. Other names of this 
sort that it bears are horsehead and headfish. It is also 
called lookdown, because it has the appearance of always 
looking down. Another name is ghostfish, because of its 
white figure and quick gliding through the water, not 
flatwise, but on edge. 

In one of the tanks in the center of the building is a 
large sturgeon eight feet long. “Fish may have no moral 
laws, but they certainly show their respect for others 
which govern their society by invariably choosing the 
right,” so said Curator Spencer at the Aquarium not long 
since. When questioned as to his meaning, he explained 
that it was a well-known fact that all large fish in cap- 
tivity when swimming around a tank have never in one 
instance been seen to make a complete circuit from left 
to right, while they swim for hours from right to left. 
The large sturgeon, though not a beautiful fish by any 
means, is one of the most nating to watch, on account 
of the half rotary movement of the body, together with 
the regular, graceful swing around and around the tank. 

Beautiful and dainty in contrast is the little butterfly- 
fish. It is apparently translucent, with all the delicate 
colorings of an opal, except the two dark spots near the 
tail and the little bead-like eyes. This fish, which is al- 


ways small, has a decidedly demure expression. Its mark- 
ings are so like its namesake as to at once suggest the 
name. They are, however, sometimes called “four-eyes,” 
on account of the eye-like ornament on either side near 
the tail. It looks enough like an eye to be one, and de- 
ceives many persons. In Bermuda waters they flit in and 
out among the caverns and nooks of the reefs, and prob- 
ably owe their lives to their disguise, for a fish always 
seizes his prey by the head; in this case it would be 


by the tail, which allows the little fellow a chance to dart 
away. 





Fish and Fishing. 


A Fish that Makes Fun of the Angler, 


Tue Rev. Father LeMoine, one of the Oblat Fathers 
engaged in missionary work among the Montagnais In- 
dians who roam the vast extent of territory lying between 
Lake St. John and Hudson’s Bay, has lately published a 
dictionary and grammar of the Montagnais language, 
which will doubtless prove of very great interest, not 
only to agents of the Hudson’s Bay Company and all 
others having commercial dealings with these poor people, 
but also to those sportsmen who are in the habit of em- 
ploying them as guides. Had this work appeared before 
I had prepared the monograph on “The Philology of the 
Ouananiche” for the Royal Society of Canada, or the more 
voluminous work on “The Ouananiche and its Canadian 
Environment,” I might have added another to the list of 
many ingenious derivatives attributed to the name of 
Canada’s sportive fresh water salmon. Father LeMoine 
is by no means positive as to the origin of the name, but 
says that it is very probably derived from the verb una- 
toshin—iu—I make fun. This derivation is very much 
more far-fetched than many of the others which have 
been suggested from time to time, but it may at least 
claim the merit of fairly depicting one of the leading 
characteristics of the fish. No other sporting fish better 
fulfills the condition of making fun both for and of the 
angler than does the ouananiche. While none affords him 
better sport, there is certainly none that is more elusive 
when hooked or more uncertain as to the nature and re- 
sult of its fight. An illustration of this fact was recently 
afforded to a friend of mine who was fishing from a 
canoe in the Grand Discharge. He had hooked and was 
playing a ouananiche of about two pounds in weight, 
when, to the surprise of both the angler and a friend 
who was fishing quite near him in another canoe, his fish 
leaped straight into the latter. The fisherman had barely 
time to congratulate himself upon the safety of his fish, 
and those in the other boat had not time enough to re- 
cover from their astonishment and to kill the fish, before 
it made another leap, this time safely reaching the water 
and carrying away with him the fly upon which he had 
been hooked, together with a portion of the casting line. 
‘the leaps of this fish closely resemble those of its near 
congener, the larger salmonoid—Salar, The Leaper. Mr. 
Noah Palmer, of New York, was fishing the Washeshoo 
+ few days ago, when a salmon that was not hooked at al! 
leaped into his canoe aad out of it again. 


A Marvelous Salmon Score. 


‘The mention of Mr. Palmer reminds me of a memoran- 
dum of his rectnt catch on the Washeshoo, which was 
shown me the other day on board the King Edward, re- 
turning from the north shore of the gulf. It is certainly 
one of the most remarkable scores reported from any 
Canadian rivers in recent years. The Washeshoo flows 
into the Gulf of St. Lawrence five hundred miles below 
Quebec, and was formerly the property of the late Hon. 
J. J. C. Abbott, who purchased it outright from the pro- 
ptietors of the Mingan seigniory. In twenty-four days’ 
fishing, Mr. Palmer killed 182 salmon, several of them 
being over twenty pounds each, and their average weight 
being nine pounds. The first killed by him weighed six- 
teen pounds. His best day’s sport gave him twenty fish, 
and when he left the river a few days ago it was still so 
full of rising fish, despite the late period of the season, 
that he killed ten during his last day on the river. Had 
it not been that he was considerably handicapped by a dis- 
appointment in the quality of a portion of his tackle, Mr. 
Palmer states that he could easily have killed 250 fish to 
his own rod. The fishing commences at the sea and con- 
tinues for nearly four miles up the river, which is wide 
and clear, running through a rocky gorge, and being abso- 
lutely without mud throughout its entire course. Mr. 
Palmer tells me that he cannot imagine any condition of 
the water in the Washeshoo in which it would not be 
possible to kill salmon during the season. Owing to the 
rapid currents and the frequent waterfalls in the river, 
its fish are exceptionally gamy. Below the falls they lie 
in such abundance that they might be thrown out of the 
water with a pitchfork. Above them they usually take 
the fly almost as soon as it is presented to them. Mr. 
Palmer cut short his fishing because he had run short of 
salt and would not kill any more fish than either his men 
or himself could make use of. It can readily be imagined 
from the score above given that his guides will not be 
likely to run short of salmon during the coming winter. 


Enormous Tuna in Nova Scotia Waters. 


From a correspondent in Halifax, writing on the 24th 
of July, 1 learn that enormous tuna have struck into Mira 
Bay, Cape Breton, in big schools, and that many sports- 
men are hurrying to the scene. The writer of the letter 
states that on the twenty-third, two Glace Bay men who 
went out in a tug, hooked a fish seven feet long, but the 
monster broke away. The Nova Scotians never know the 
fish as tuna, but call it horse mackerel or albacore. 
Several specimens have lately made their appearance in 
Gaspe Basin. 


Ontario’s Angling Attractions. 


There is a good prospect that the government of the 
Province of Ontario may shortly take a leaf out of Que- 
bec’s book and offer for sale the lease of some of its many 
magnificent angling waters. Such, in fact, is the conclu- 
sion to be drawn from a statement recently made in the 
Legislature of that Province by Hon. F. R. Latchford, 
Minister of Fisheries. Referring to his own lease of a 
lake in the Province of Quebec, he expressed a general 





approval of the Quebec policy in regard to the northern 
lakes, and suggested the possibility of complete surveys 
and explorations by experts, with full reports as to game 
fishing, scenery and other attractions, to the end that 
many remote lakes might be leased by public tender to 
wealthy anglers. In Quebec there are many complaints 
that this system of leasing has been overdone, and that 
local anglers are virtually deprived of sport in all the 
more accessible waters. But, on the other hand, it is 
altogether likely that without the excellent protection 
which these leases have given to their waters they would 
long ago have been depleted of fish, as many of those in 
Ontario have already been. Men without sense and in- 
capable of feeling shame have murdered fish by the thous- 
ands in small lakes. The pirate, with his net, has 
scooped them up, little and big, in and out of season. 
Groups of men have stumbled on little lakes, fairly teem- 
ing with black bass, and have glutted their passion for 
fishing, leaving the slain in heaps on the rocks. Now the 
chief danger which seems to threaten the beautiful waters 
of Ontario is the lease of their fishing for commercial 
purposes. That of Lake Manitou, Lake Nepigon, and 
other lakes has already been leased to commercial fishing 
companies, and it is this circumstance which led up to the 
recent angling debate in the Legislature, in the course of 
which earnest protests were made against the leasess in 
question, and sportsmanlike appeals were made to the 
Government to preserve the magnificent trout and bass 
waters of the Province for local anglers and for those 
visiting sportsmen who come to Ontario for the fishing, 
and who make such generous expenditure of their money 
there. Much gratification will be caused by the announce- 
ment of Mr. Latchford that it would be nothing short of 
a crime to even consider applications for netting licenses 
ir such magnificent waters as those of Lake Teinagami, 
concerning the attractions of which he discoursed so hap- 
pily that the reporters inform us that many of the mem- 
bers sighed quite audibly in the heated chamber for the 
cooling breezes of the cleverly depicted haunts of the big 
trout and bass. And such delightful fish stories were re- 
hearsed from one corner of the House after another that 
even the biggest of them was allowed to pass without the 
raising of any point of order or any appeal to the rules of 
debate. E. T. D. CHamBers. 


se 6 8 
The Nepigon, its Beauty and its 
rout. 
(Concluded from page 69.) i- 

The bait fisher monopolizes most of the sport at Pine 
Portage. Occasionally the fly scores among the big square 
tails; but I’ll take the minnow against the field every time. 
Nevertheless, it is delightful to cast your flies into the 
lovely pools and rapids and battle with the vigorous light- 
weights. That was my idea of it, so I did not propose 
to change my gait until I arrived at the headquarters of 
angling. Virgin Falls, not far away, above the rapids of 
the Great White Chute, clamor for recognition. Their 
claims should not be ignored, as a record breaker is as 
likely to be encountered here as anywhere. As fly-fishing 
did not pan out very well I concluded to move off up 
stream, so gliding up the narrow arm, above the White 
Chute, we portaged into Lake Emma. This pretty gem 
of the woods is inclosed on all sides by dense forests that 
shelter a few caribou; in fact, game is quite scarce along 
the river, but abundant further north. The rapids at 
Camp Minor that showed up ahead, were a welcome sight 
to us all. The pool below looked very enticing, but I was 
in no haste to sample its attractions. Promising an early 
call, I followed on after the guides. The carry is short 
and rough and can be avoided, if the birch is loaded light, 
by hauling it up the rapids by means of bushes and pro- 
jecting limbs. The river above Camp Minor is placidly 
beautiful; it spreads out like a miniature lake, mirroring 
in its pellucid waters the beauty of forest and sky. A mile 
away it terminates in a precipitous mass of rock, while 
from the huge cleft in its rocky wall a vast volume of 
water and sound was projected far into space, deepening, 
as we advanced, to a muffled roar. It was the stentor- 
ian voice of Virgin Falls, calling from afar. Beyond the 
raging outlet we caught the gleam of white tents, but no 
sign of life showed up on our side. This was encourag- 
ing. The cataract dinned a thundering welcome in our 
ears as we stepped ashore at the last portage, between 
the river and Lake Nepigon. We had the pick of the 
camp sites, as there was no one on this carry to dispute 
possession. About an eighth of a mile from the landing 
a narrow path intersects the main trail, terminating in a 
stony platform, clothed with a sparse growth of vegeta- 
tion that extends to the head of the falls. Here in this 
lovely spot close to a beautiful bed of wild flowers, we 
erected our permanent camp. Twilight was coming on 
apace, but the bright light of the camp-fire reflected from 
the cheerful faces of the guides, helped dispel the gloom 
after partaking of a bountiful repast and planning for 
to-morrow. I retired under canvas to be lulled to rest 
by the monotonous roar of the falls. 

The next morning was spent getting ready for the 
evening fishing, and inspecting my wild surroundings. 
The view from the edge of the cataract was truly mag- 
nificent. Here the pent up waters of the lake leap with 
an appalling shout into the abyss below. Above the 
frightful tumult of fighting waters a wild droning hum 
pulses on the air, that presently resolves itself into a 
weird chant of many voices, rising and falling now far 
and sad, again wildly triumphant, like a war song, a 
veritable hymn of the forest. A few yards away from tts 
base, the conflicting currents meet and form a whirlpool 
from the center of which, at regular intervals, a splendid 
jet of water was hurled upward to the skies. From my 
lofty perch I could overlook the camp of fly-fishers near 
the outlet; their white tents contrasting beautifully with 
the somber green background. There must be immense 
hooked-jawed trout lying up in the smooth current at 
the head of the falls, and there they are likely to re- 
main, as death in its most frightful form awaits the dar- 
ing angler and his guides, who dare encroach on the 
danger line, which is some distance above. Human 


muscle would avail naught against the powerful suction oi 
the torrent, whose warning voice causes the very air to 
tremble. ‘It is not necessary to tamper with this death 
trap, as there is a good place about an eighth of a mile 
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above, where theawaters of the lake take their first step 
downward. Here, @leseito “the head of this dangerous 
rapid, are any numberof trout that will scale from 4 
to 6 pounds. Large trout that know not the wiles of the 
angler are constantly working in from the lake. This 
would mean glorious fly-fishing, but, alas! the great depth 
of watersnearsthe center, where most of the fish resort, 
hopelessly precludes success, except on those rather rare 
occasions when they seek the surface. The little fly 
pockét close up to the west bank, is the fly-fisher’s hope, 
and agpretty slim.one at that. Seldom does a big fish ap- 
pear in its shoaling water. I never met with any success 
below the falls, except with wall-eyed pike, which I took 
up to § pounds, but not on the fly. ; 

Our tent, at first, was pitched close to the path, in 
close proximity to hornets, that eventually caused us to 
move off nearer the falls. Occasionally a band of Indians 
halted at our camp to chat with the guides. They appear 
to lead a happy care free life. These merry children of 
the forest are possessed of many sterling qualities. To 
their bravery and consummate skill in handling the frail 
birch in running the rapids, many a sportsman is indebted 
for his life. 

The swift current of this river is often a deadly trap to 
the unwary. Alas! in the midst of our woodland joys, 
like a bolt from the blue, came the harrowing account of 
the bright young life that was quenched forever in the 
ecld embrace of the canal rapids. This deplorable acci- 
dent could have been easily avoided despite a solemn 
warning from the guides. Mr. Andrews, accompanied 
by his son, both good canoemen, but unacquainted with 
the conditions that prevail on the river, paddled out on to 
the deceitful surface that masks the most treacherous 
piece of wild water on the river. So insignificant is the 
outflow that its siren voice dies away to a vague musical 
murmur, as if entreating a closer inspection of its mys- 
teries. Their sense of danger lulled to sleep, they allowed 
the canoe to cross the danger line, and before they could 
fairly realize their awful peril or lift a paddle in self-de- 
fense, the canoe with its human freight was sucked into 
the ravenous maw of the monster, beneath whose puny 
form exists a world of hidden strength, in vicious whirl- 
pools and.cross currents that palsy every effort of their 
prey to escape from their iron grip. The father miracu- 
lously escaped, but it was many days before the river gave 
up its dead. 

Familiarity with danger often breeds contempt. I re- 
meniber one tithe, in’ running the rapids at Camp Minor, 
my cap dropped behind me. I half turned to recover it, 
when the warning voice of the head guide caused me to 
desist until the worst was over. The smart set and fools 
we have always with us. The mortality in the ranks of 
these know-it-alls would be much greater if it were not 
for a wise dispensation of Providence that is ularly 
supposed to keep a watchful eye on their comings and 
goings. These wiseacres declaim about various phases of 
wood life, to their unhappy guide, who pays little atten- 
tion to their prattle, but keeps a sharp watch on their 
movements, lest they stray off, and like the politician 
know.no North, South, East or West. Place one of 
these boasters in a strange part of the forest on a cloudy 
day, and his wisdom will soon depart from him; his wood 
lore will: go up in the air, and after wasting time and 
strength shouting himself hoarse, and running hither and 
yon, with movements as erratic as the antics of a de- 
capitated hen, his strength wanes. Reason resumes her 
sway, a brilliant thought flashes through his brain, and he 
promptly acts on it. His rifle sends its far-reaching voice 
reverberating through the forest; to his joy a faint sound 
drifts.down to him; his rifle talks again; he listens eager- 
ly as the same weird. answer throbs on the air, that after 
one or two more coaxers resolves itself into the far away 
report of a rifle; the noisy conversation that now takes 
place between them ceases to be interesting. 

Men are lost with compasses, as well as without them. 
the skeleton of a man was discovered in the crotch of a 
tree, his compass and his outfit deposited at the foot. A 
very sad case occurred recently of a man who separated 
from his companion, and never rejoined him; he was 
eventually found dead in the woods, his compass beside 
him. All this leads up to a rather thrilling experience 
that happened near Virgin Falls, to one of my Indians. 
Joe Salt, the head guide, came to me one day and in- 
formed me that the boy had been lost, he had strayed 
away from camp-to get fire wood, and lost his bearings. 
The situation must have puzzled him considerably, as he 
was out for some time. It is true he was a boy, say about 
18, but he:also- was an experienced woodsman and trap- 
per. - The average sportsman under such conditions would 
have been utterly unable to extricate himself. It is a dif- 
ferent» matter> with these half-breeds; they are very re- 
sourceful, and can manage to exist and suffer hardships 
that would speedily put the civilized mortal out of busi- 
ness: 

I fancy some of my readers are growing impatient to 
know more about the fascinating, also exasperating ways 
of the Nepigon trout, so taking the hint, I will reel up 
the line of my subject and prepare for a fresh cast. 
Any disbeliever in the cunning and agility of these 
speckled acrobats can have his doubts dispelled in the 
rtidest manner by taking a hand in the game that is in 
full blast almost any summer evening at the outlet of 
the lake. This romantic spot is well patronized by the 
knowing ones; who use the natural or artificial minnow 
and reap their reward. Far different with the little band 
that haunts the fly pocket and worships at the shrine of 
the Parmachenee-belle. The treasures of the fly-book 
are sampled occasionally by the smaller trout, but the big 
speckled are away off. 

For the benefit of the tyro, I will now give the modus 
operandi of bait-fishing. Hook your minnow through 
the head,’ the mouth is like wet paper. Make a smooth 
cast; after getting your bait afloat the current will do the 
rest. The angler must pay out at least 35 yards of line. 
It is impossible to approach much nearer the rapids with 
safety. Now put some life into your minnow, and you 
will soon have a taker, unless, as occasionally happens, 
they are off their feed. Watch out for the slightest pull 
and strike instantly or your quarry will elude you. Once 
fairly engaged in a bout with one of these heavy weizhts, 
he will keep you guessing from start to finish. You will 
need to manipulate and often to release the reel witii 
lightning quickness, to foil his crafty jerks, and often 


prodigious leaps, Meanwhile keep up a killing strain on 


the rod and promptly take up the slack. They are often 
towed in apparently done for, but with something “up 
their sleeve.” The sight of the net sometimes puts new 
life into him, so look out, or he will do the trick yet, and 
depart amid a torrent of water and imprecations if the 
angler is of an irascible temperament. A large fish struck 
on the edge of the white water is almost invariably lost 
by tearing loose. The cruel pressure that has often to be 
applied to draw him away from the friendly embrace 
of the rapids frequently tears the ligaments of his mouth 
and eventually releases the hook. I lost an_ immense 
trout from this cause. Another good one that I fastened 
to on the edge of the snowy water broke away. A 
hoodoo occasionally settles down on the most skillful ang- 
ler and palsies all his efforts. Fish are struck, played, 
lost repeatedly; tackle goes back on him; he glares at 
his innocent rod; the water and the jolly anglers who 
bask in the sunshine of luck. It is bitter medicine, but 
we've all been there many a time. Under such circum- 
stances it is far better to return to camp before you get 
yourself into trouble with the recording a 

Choice of position at the outlet is generally at a prem- 
ium, but one ideal evening my canoe glided out on to its 
quiet surface to find it deserted, with not an angler in 
sight to dispute possession. I lost no time getting a line 
out, calculating that the usual crowd would appear later 
on. The superb fishing that I enjoyed that evening will 
linger long in memory. The sport was fast and furious; 
beautiful specimens were gathered in, all game to the last 
gasp. Our lone canoe patrolled back and forth, varied by 
seeking the quieter water, with some unwilling captive in 
tow. here were the boys to-night? I gave it up, and 
busied myself with the merry trout. The sun had long 
since sunk to rest behind the green canopy of forest, the 
hoarse voice of the rapids seemed muffled amid the ad- 
vancing shades of twilight. Dim shadows encroached 
upon the fly pocket. It was the angler’s hour, but no 
gay moth, resplendent in orange and white, fluttered 
about upon its darkened surface. It was deserted: by the 
lovers of the gentle art, all my trout were captured with 
the minnow. This is the best lure for large trout. Never- 
theless the record trout of 1902 was taken on a Jock-Scott 
fly, weight 634 pounds. This gleam of luck brightened 
the future of some happy fly-fisher. 

The well-known freakiness of the Nepigon trout often 
adds an exasperating uncertainty to the sport. One after- 
noon I repaired to the head of the rapids to have a bout 
with the big fellows; but not a sign of life showed above 
or below. The still water mocked us. The guides soon 
sized up the situation and headed the canoe for the: west 
bank, and trotted off down the trail with their burden. 


I asked no questions, but let them go their own gait. Pres-: 


ently they arrived at the foot of the white water, and 
depositing the birch close in to the shore, prepared to 
embark upon the mad current of the river, that scarce a 
paddle’s length away was running like a mill race, threat- 
ening to sweep our frail bark within the mighty clutch 
of the torrent. The roar of angry waters dinned in our 
ears, while the veil of misty spray that hovered above the 
falls threatened to be our winding sheet, should nerve and 
muscle fail] us. The coveted spot that the guides aimed 
to reach lay at the foot of the rapids. Brave and confi- 
dent, they fought their way across the first stretch of 
wild water, taking advantage of every swirl and eddy, and 
eventually landed the canoe in a sheltered haven, between 
the divided waters of the chute. Down went our heavy 
stone anchor, and out went our. lines, but, alack, with no 
results. It was a day off with the trout. 

The view from our point of vantage was grand and in- 
spiring, the close proximity to Virgin Falls adding an 
element of danger and giving a new zest to our wild 
life on the river. From where we launched our birch 
to the opposite bank, is only a hundred yards or so, but 
the current sets in so strong toward the falls that no 
guides on the Nepigon will risk their lives in an at+ 
tempt to cut across. Camp life is apt to grow wearisome 
at times, to vary its monotony I occasionally dropped 
down the river to Camp Minor, Victoria and Devil’s 
Rapids. Our luck was indifferent, but it was a welcome 
change to get away from the promiscuous crowd that 
swarmed about Virgin Falls and have a good lonely time 
by myself. Black flies are quite tolerable up the river, 
but hornets are always with you, particularly at meal 
times. The absence of minnows frequently tempts the 
angler to backslide, and dally with the murderous spoon. 
To this complexion must you come at last, or something 
worse, unless you’ improve the shining hour, and lay in a 
good supply for future needs, and contrive some place for 
keeping them alive. A minnow bucket would help solve 
the question. For bass fishing I use a canvas bucket of 
my own invention. It can be carried in a large pocket. 

To illustrate the ill success of the fly.among the larger 
trout, I will state the case of two old fly-fishers at Camp 
Minor. They had caught one good-sized trout and a 
limited number of small ones. One of their trout weighed 
exactly one pound; this little fellow was kept, instead of 
being tossed back contemptuously where he came from. 
This sort of thing helps depopulate the river of its 
smaller trout, and thins the ranks of the big ones. 

The knights of the fly-rod gaze longingly toward the 
north and dream of virgin waters. There is a wealth 
of hunting and fishing hid away in the northern wilder- 
ness awaiting the advent of the hardy sportsman.: Alas! 
many of the anglers.that frequent the river -are past 
the prime of life, others are physically incapable of with- 
standing the rigors that are inseparable from camping 
out in a wild country. The trout-haunted Albany River 
is too tough a proposition for this feeble band of anglers 
to entertain for a moment. The best advice I can give 
to this class of sportsmen is to camp near some of the 
pretty trout brooks that empty into Lae Nepigon. Here 
they will elude the crowd and find rest for their souls. 
This mighty feeder of the river is about 70 miles lo 
by 50 wide; its broad bosom is studded with beautiful isl- 
ands,many of the larger ones abound in white birch, and 
are the favorite resort of the Indian canoe maker. The 
birches on the lake are seldom found large enough for 
one of those immense canoes, some of them capable of 
floating three tons or more. material comes out of 
the far away northern woods, the li models are most- 


ly in vogue; many of them are utiful specimens of 


dise. The lake is full of fish; the wilderness abounds 

with game; what more could they desire: The smoke from 

their camp-fires that ascended from the islands seemed to - 
breathe a spirit of content and happiness. More than 

once Indian girls-glided across our path, the-soft dip of 

their paddles blending in harmony with their youthful 

voices, as they accompanied us, laughing and chatting with 

the guides. These dusky maids were the embodiment of 

woodland grace and comeliness. As we drew near one 

of the group of islands, the clamorous yelps of the 

huskies rent the air, our approach was viewed by the 

canoemaker and his wild brood with stolid curiosity that 

was quickly followed by smiles and good-natured badi- 

nage, as they recognized their half-breed friends. These 

wild encampments, with their primitive people, remind us 

of the ancient past, when the red man roamed these wilds 

happy at heart and free. No more does the wild refrain 

of the voyageurs smite the air in unison with their pad- 

dies, their voices dying away to a mournful cadence and 

blending with the far off sound of the rapids, the sighing 

of the breeze. That once mighty factor in the fur trade, 
the Hudson’s Bay Co., still exists, but shorn of much of its 

strength and influence. Speaking of fur, reminds me of 
a bear that showed up near a deserted Indian village on 

the lake shore. One dav while I was strolling about inspect- 

ing the interior of a hut, Joe Salt burst into the room, his 
face ablaze with excitement, shouting bear. Clutching an’ 
ax. he started aff at a good pace down the lake shore, 

closely followed by the rest of the outfit. We had not 
gone far before a dark object loomed up ahead. Approach- 

ing cautiously, we soon sighted a good-sized cub sitting 
up in the bushes, regaling himself with berries, seeming- 
ly oblivious of our presence. No friendly zephyrs wafted 
to his nostrils the telltale scent. His ears drank in no 
sound to warn him of our stealthy approach. It was a 
pretty piece of stalking. Our feet were shod with silence 
as nearer and nearer we came, until only a few yards 
separated us from the unsuspecting beast. At this stage 
of the game Joe drifted a trifle to the rear, I still con- 
tinued to advance, but had scarcely traversed a yard be- 
fore I attracted his attention; his flight was accelerated by 
Joe’s ax that sailed through the air, close in his wake. I 
presently found out the reason why Joe hung fire, he, was 
fearful the old she would put in an appearance; fortu- 
nately for us she was foraging elsewhere. It is vouch- 
safed to but few to inspect a bear at such close quarters 
in his native wilds. 

It is surprising how little is known of the attractive 
features of this lovely lake. A native, who holds a re- 
sponsible position, assured me that no trout existed in 
any of its tributaries, save a small brook choked up 
with brush. I discovered in the course of my travels no 
less than three trout streams, and got a line on a fine 
trout water that lies up in the northwest. It is not the 
Albany. I visited the little brook described by the half- 
breed, and found it practically free of obstructions in the 
only part worth fishing. A level stretch extends about 
100 yards from the mouth, terminating in a shallow pool 
above. The stream shrinks to a mere trickle, overgrown 
with saplings and littered with forest debris. I have gazed 
into the pellucid waters of this mimic pool and beheld a 
sight that thrilled me with memories of bygone days. 
Packed close together, their heads pointing up stream, 
their fins gently waving, were as handsome a collection 
of speckled beauties as one would wish to see. Many 
were good-sized specimens for such a little brook. A steep 
incline led down on my side of the stream; the dense 
growth of saplings hindered my movements as I slyly 
edged down the bank, expecting every moment to see 
them scatter in every direction. Finally I managed to se- 
cure an uncertain foothold on the edge, scarce a rod’s 
length away from the dense throng of trout, who paid 
little or no attention to my guarded movements. Scarcely 
expecting a rise, I flicked my fly among them. To my cur- 
prise it found a ready admirer; again and again I scored. 
Presently Joe appeared on the opposite bank and dropped 
his bait hook among them, and was soon busily engaged 
in yanking them out by the wholesale; ’twas a veritable 
murder of the innocents. I soon grew wearied of sport 
that required little or no skill, and returned to our camp 
by the Indian village; all the cabins are kept securely 
locked during the owner’s absence; nevertheless, we got 
many a glimpse of interiors abounding in rude comfort. 
We gained access to one room and started a fire in a 
badly cracked stove; the guides preferred the open fire 
for cooking, but the stove and the rude protection the 
hut afforded were a mine of solid comfort when rough 
weather set in. Potatoes and other vegetables grew in 
the little clearing. There seemed to be no trodden paths 
of any account. It must be a wild, desolate place in win- 
ter when most of the huts are occupied by half-breed fam- 
ilies, nearly all the able-bodied Indians are off trapping 
in the frozen North. The immense wilderness, north- 
west and east of Lake Nepigon is the happy hunting and 
trapping ground of the Ojibway. It is traversed in every 
direction by the Indian trapper in pursuit of fur. 

Poplar Lodge is another resort of the half-breeds. 
Here provisions can be procured, but it is best to bring in 
a good supply from the railroad. There is a creek that 
comes in on the northeast, whose upper waters have never 
been explored, unless by some wandering trapper. The 
resources of this wild stream seemed shrouded in mys- 
tery. It was Joe’s idea to enter the creek and paddle 
up toward its headwaters. This suited me exactly, so 
one sunny afternoon our birch entered-the mouth of the 
creek and glided up stream. . The water near its entrance 
was quite deep with no perceptible current, but further 
up I hoped-to strike swift water and fish. As we ad- 
vanced the stream narrowed, and the woods closed 
around us; the banks were lined with that beauty of the 
woods, the white birch, which made a dazzling contrast 
against the greens and grays that composed the sombre 
background. Charming effects of light and shade were 
strewn along our pathway. Every turn in the stream 
disclosed enchanting views of woods and waters, bathed in 
a haze of mystery. We were afloat in a forest that ex- 
tended without a break to the Arctic Circle. No -_ 
of life appeared upon this lonely stream, save the trac 
of wild animals. Grimly suggestive was the listening 
silence that pervaded this haunt of the moose, caribou, 
and many beasts of prey. ; : 

The Indians about with wondering at 
the that hemmed us in on i 
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woods beauty found her counterpart in the stream below, 
along with the gliding ‘birch and voyageurs. Here and 
there a likely bit of swift water was encountered that 
suggested trout, but the rod slumbered until the head 
of canoe navigation -had been reached. The creek had 
changed from grave to gay, ‘twas now a laughing brook, 
vaulting over the rocky barriers that opposed it and romp- 
ing down the slopes: with all the gayety and abandon of 
youth. The shadow of the angler and his rod had never 
been cast across its virgin pools, no eyes had ever gazed 
upon this beautiful rivulet, except, perchance, the timid 


doe, who wades: amid-the purling shallows of the brook - 


and quaffs its molten silver. Its mimic pools and rapids 
Icoked the fit abode of finny beauty, and so it proved, as 
the first cast brought to light one of its speckled denizens. 
I soon towed him-into the waiting net and cast into the 
pool above, expecting to score immediately. To my sur- 
prise the feathered cheat.was spurned. I fared no better 
in the swift water, so passing the rod over to the boy, I 
watched him tickle the sullen surface of the stream ;- he 
did his prettiest, but failed to draw the old mossbacks 
from. their cool retreats. Twilight would soon invade this 
forest sanctuary; ’twas time to depart before night closed 


in around us. As I passed by the pool that had queered . 


me I relieved the boy of the rod and made a. farewell 
cast, a fish sprang at the fly, my little steel rod ‘soon 
conquered him, and I passed him over to Joe. The net 
results were nothing to boast of, but as only a small por- 
tion of the stream was flogged, it served its. purpose. 
Trout were here and no angler had preceded me up the 


brook. All the joys of a discoverer were mine. The'trout | 


of these hidden streams have their freaky streaks; but 
when they are on the rise ’tis often an embarrassment of 
riches. The little brook near our camp was alive with 
square-tails, that seldom. refused to respond. ’Tis an 
arduous task and not devoid of danger. to penetrate to 
the source of one of these wild waterways. The trout 
of these forest brooks are diminutive in’size, according to 
the Nepigon standard, but considering the exquisite 
beauty of their environment, a trout of a pound of two 
creeled where the wild sweet song of: falling waters 
throbs upon the air, will cause the angler’s heart to thrill. 
Vain is the effort to enter into these woodland joys at 
middle life, the worshipper at the shrine of the beautiful 
in nature, like the poet generally, comes into his heritage 
in the golden dawn of life. 

One day I gave our nearby brook a look in, but alack! 
*twas bank full and swollen from recent rains. I managed 
to decoy one good one to the net, but failed to raise an- 
other. There was nothing to do but back out. Instead of 
returning to camp, the guides took out down the lake; I 
asked no questions, as I knew they had something that 
they would produce in due time. The lake seemed bar- 
ren of animal life, no deer were sighted, feeding along 
the shore or wading in the shallows; in fact, nearly all 
the wild game has been driven back into the wilderness 
by Indians. The endless succession of primitive woods 
and pebbly beaches unrelieved by mountain ranges, caused 
me to lapse into a state of dreamy ease that harmonized 
with the low wash of the waves breaking on the rocks. I 
was soon aroused from this feeling of languid indiffer- 
ence by the magical transformation that was gradually 
taking place along the lake front. Towering masses of 
rock loomed up ahead of us. As we drew near they took 
on the weird semblance of castles, spires and other spec- 
tral shapes; it was the enchanted precipices of Bay View. 
Huge battlements of rock tower to the skies, their stony 
faces decorated with splashes of ocherous red, arranged 
in a variety of grotesque patterns. Vast columns shoot 
upward to dizzy heights, the fitting abode of the eagle 
and his mate ; immense rocky platforms jutted out from the 
summit and hung threateningly above us, mocking the 
efforts of the daring climber to scale the rocky wall, while 
detached masses of rock of every conceivable shape and 
size, threatened to overwhelm the rash mortal that dare 
disturb their grim repose. I gazed with mingled wonder 
and awe on this masterpiece of nature that only needed 
the finishing touch of a war canoe filled with painted sav- 
ages, from which arises an ominous chant breathing 
red death to their foes, scalps and victory for the con- 
quering Huron. Slowly, like the figment of a dream, this 
wonderful pageant faded away in the distance, and the 
forest that had been rudely thrust aside bythe stony giant 
crept timidly forth to line the lake shore with its dense 
array of foliage. We were now in a part of the lake that 
is rarely visited, except by the Indians, many of whom 
are but a few removes from their savage forefathers. 
You are likely to run across an Indian most anywhere 
between the lake and Hudson’s Bay, but seldom or never 
a white man. As our birch, impelled by muscular arms, 
sped on its way, Joe cast searching glances ahead; pres- 
ently he discovered the object of his quest, a break in the 
distant shore line, where the cold waters of a brook lost 
themselves in the lake, its coffee-colored flood frowned 
on the fly-rod, but helped float the canoe. As our birch, 
under the skillful handling of the guides, wriggled its 
way upward, I was impressed by the utter absence of 
animal and bird life along the stream; the sweet songsters 
of field and meadow ‘shun the grim Canadian wilderness. 
The brook gradually shrank to a bed of boulders and 
gravel bars littered with fallen timber. Finally the canoe 
came to a halt before a menacing array of nature’s forces 
that barred our passage up the roaring brook. Here we 
abandoned the birch and took to the woods; I made a 
languid attempt to penetrate the tangled undergrowth that 
lined the banks, but soon gave it up, as the turbid water 
of the brook derided the efforts of the fly-rod. The In- 
dians had disappeared, the rod and canoe slumbered, but 
the glorious forest that towered far above me, its foliage 
freshened. by- the recent showers, while stray gleams of 
sunshine invaded the dim recesses of the woods, bringing 
to light with the deft touch of the artist exquisite effects 
of light and shade, put the finishing touch-to all this wild- 
woods beauty and held my wandering thoughts captive 
until the guides returned. They had secured one diminu- 
tive trout, but failed to connect with others. The rough 
handling that they experienced between the brook ‘and the 
tangled network of vines and all manner of forest debris, 
must have been a caution. The high water gave them the 
deep holes or thickets. The 
at home in the woods, and recks little of hard- 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


against the base of the painted precipices of Bay View. 
These grandly beautiful scenes of lake and forest will be 
remembered forever and aye. The summer had departed, 
but no maples flung their red banners to the breeze; the 
prevailing autumn tints are dull orange shading off into 
yellowish green. 

The trout fishing of 1902 would soon be a thing of the 
past, so it was up to me to strike camp and return to the 
river for a few more casts before the warden made his 
last rounds. As the huts and clearing faded away to an 
indistinct blur, the mighty lake opened out before me; far 
away in the northwest sky and water meet. Lovely isles 
clad in purple haze seemed like fairy craft floating on the 
blue expanse of waters; below there is a wealth of finny 
life that insures good angling in the river for many years 
te come. 

We slept that night in our old camp at Virgin Falls. 
My stay was not prolonged, as I was eager to wet my line 
in‘ Long Rapids, the place par excellence for fly-fishing. 
The day of departure came at last; regretfully I stole 
away from pleasant scenes that will not be forgotten while 
memory lasts. The rapids at Camp Minor were negotiated 
for the last time. As the swift current bore us along, I 
cast farewell glances at the moving panorama of rocks, 
sky and water. I was using the fly on the down trip to 
the utter exclusion of bait. All sneers at Pine Portage 
failed to swerve me, as I was banking on having a good 
time with the trout. At Long Rapids the trout were be- 
ginning to work up on to the spawning beds. Fly-fishing 
does little to thin the ranks of the big spawners, but bait 
plays havoc. Quite a crowd of fishermen were hanging 
around the edges of the pools at Pine Portage, getting 
ready to lift them off the beds before they had a chance 
to deposit their spawn. The only remedy is to allow 
nothing but ‘fly-fishing from the first of September to the 
close of the season, and make it obligatory to return all 
fish hooked under a pound. The best trout exhibited at 
Pine Portage looked about four pounds, a very common 
size in the old days, but a prize now. : 

I soon bade adieu to the noisy conglomeration of guides, 
anglers and pot fishermen, and dropped down the river 
and camped at the Narrows. Here the boy managed to 
secure a nice one with bait. One rise was the best I could 
do before darkness set in. The weather looked threaten- 
ing for the morrow. Sure enough, at daybreak a driz- 
zling rain had set in. Undaunted by the dreary prospect, 
we glided out on to the troubled waters. I whipped them 
thoroughly, but no sign of life appeared upon the ungrate- 
ful surface. The pattering rain drops were anything 
but a pleasing accompaniment to the swish of Joe’s paddle 
as we pushed out into Lake Jessie and headed for the fast 
station on the river, in company with another birch con- 
taining two young enthusiasts whose acquaintance I had 
picked up coming down from Pine Portage. The guides 
kept up a steady clip for nearly two hours before the far 
away sound of rapids throbbed upon the air. Instead of 
following the usual custom of unloading at the landing, 
the canoe was allowed to follow the drift of the eyrrent 
and draw near to the white water. The prospect was de- 
cidedly ticklish. The human freight and camp stuff 
caused the canoe to sit low in the water, inviting disaster 
from careening in the grasp of the angry torrent, To 
offset all this, it was manned by two of the youngest, 
bravest and most resourceful guides on the Nepigon. 
There was no margin for clumsiness, as all along the 
watery track sharp rocks lay in wait, like assassins,. ready 
to deal deadly stabs at the fleeing birch. Like a thing of 
life the canoe romps down the siding with the speed of a 
racer. Faster and faster it flies, while the sublime. chorus 
of fighting waters shakes the air, presently to die away 
to a vague far off sound as our birch glides victorious 
out on the peaceful expanse of the pool, while scarce a 
hundred yards away, at its outlet, the dreaded Long 
Rapids lift up their strident voice, threatening annihilation 
to the reckless fool that dares to brave their fury. 

The other canoe wisely withdrew to the landing; at any 
rate no canoe shot the upper rapids during our stay. It 1s 
not every guide that cares to take the risky ¢hances of 
running this wild piece of water with a loaded canoe. 
They generally take the safer course and hand the camp 
stuff over to the tender mercies of Pat and hisjteam. 

We pitched our tent near the outlet, close ‘to a burnt 
patch that fortunately did not extend far; tHe lowering 
storm had drifted away, so I sank to rest with bright 
hopes of the morrow. The weather turned out all that an 
angler’s heart could wish for during our brief stay. We 
had lively times with the trout, as the merry music of the 
reel mocked the kingfisher’s rattle. We worked this beau- 
tiful pool along with two strangers. No one left unre- 
warded. It was trout galore. For all that, it takes an 
experienced rod to win success among the two and three- 
pounders that haunt its depths. There is a fine cast from 
off the island close up to the white water. The season 
was flickering, ready to vanish, so we moved off down the 
river, and after making a few casts opposite Cameron’s 
Pool that failed to draw, I bade adieu to the delights of 
the rod and the reel. The camp-fire flared for the last 
time at Alexandria Bay, bringing into strdsig relief the 
supple forms of the Indians and their wild surroundings. 

My Nepigon guides deserve more than a‘passing men- 
tion. Young, ambitious, and clever, their cheerful presence 
and merry laughter would stampede the worst case of 
blues in existence. Joe Salt has quite a reputation as a 
hunter. They displayed marvelous skill in‘using an or- 
dinary landing net, to capture the curious} whitefish and 
laker. ¢ 

A favorable breeze set in next morning, but we did not 
get the full benefit of it until we glided out on to Lake 
Helen. Utilizing the tent cover for a sail, 'we sped down 
the lake humming. The guides for {some _ reason 
shunned the landing, and dropped down outlet and 
fetched up at the Railroad Pool. This rplic of ancient 
times is quietly recuperating, as Joe infgymed me that 
parties hurry by, imagining it is a dead It is only 
a short walk from the village to railroad ge. Drop a 
line here, brother angler, and the answer you will get may 
astonish you, as large trout are liable to w 4p 
pool from Gitchec Gummee at any time. lé attractions 
of this mighty river have been lauded to the skies by jn- 
terested parties and derided by others. e beauty and 
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size of its trout, the sublime precipices of Ae § 
tain, its magnificent rapids and lovely gems o s thet 
mirror their rocky setting, and the glorious f 

with the entrancing views on its upper lake tad cers, 
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are a sufficient answer to its carping critics. May the 
time -be far remote when the angler will cast his fly in 
vain in the waters of the noble Nepigon. . 
W. C. Sgurer, Jz 
Rayway, N J. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


A New Sporting River. 


Curcaco, Ill., July 23, 1903—Mr. W. H. Talbot, of 
Nevada, Mo., is in town this week for a few days’ 
visit. Mr. Talbot is well known as a maker of fine 
casting reels and is moreover an enthusiastic fisher- 
man. He offers a bit of news on high class angling in 
a little known part of the country. Mr. Talbot says 
hat his new sporting district is along the Niangia 

iver, which in his case was reached by a sixty mile 
drive from the town of Bolivar, Mo. This same 
stream, well towards its head waters, can also be 
reached from Lebanon on the ’Frisco road, at a dis- 
tance of about thirty miles, or from the town of Bagnel 





on the Missouri Pacific, by means of a drive of some ~ 


fifteen or twenty miles. The Niangia River has two 
forks and the united stream flows into the Osage River. 
One would hardly expect to find small-mouth bass in 
this part of the world, let alone rainbow trout, yet 
both are to be taken in this stream in heavy weights 
and full of the best sort of sporting quality. The 
stream itself is a very crooked one, the bend on which 
Mr. Talbot’s party encamped having a distance of some 
twenty miles’ fishing in two and a half miles’ distance 
across the head and foot of the bend. The banks of 


the stream are high and well wooded and the current is - 


swift, although the stream is very crooked. It can be 
fished from a boat or in part by wading, as there are 
shallow and gravelly riffs alternating with the deep 
holes on the bends. In part the bed of the stream is 
strewn with boulders, and in these fast waters the 
small-mouth bass and rainbows lie. Mr. Talbot told 
me that without exaggeration he believed a good bass 
fisherman could take one hundred bass in a day on that 
river at this time of the year. He himself fished until 
he did not care to take any more, most of the fish 
being returned and a few being given to the neighbors 
along the stream. One gentleman of the party got a 
4% pound rainbow trout. Mr.. Talbot saw a thirty- 
five pound “salmon” which was caught in the Niangia. 


This is the same fish as our Northern wall-eyed pike, - 


and this weight is a very extraordinary one. The 
natives sometimes catch channel catfish in the Niangia 
and these put up a game fight, as any one knows who 
has angled for them. Mr. Talbot says he thinks there 
is no river in the country which is more attractive to 
the angler with either bait or fly than this same stream; 
which is practically unknown in this part of the world. 
Its remoteness from railway points of access is of 
course the immediate cause of this state of affairs. The 
rainbow trout were introduced there some years ago, 
and in these swift and well aerated waters they thrive 
extraordinarily. 

Mr. Talbot: says that they had a perfectly peaceful 
trip on the Niangia except in one instance. Their 
camp was pitched on the opposite side of the river 
from a gentleman who makes his home on his planta- 
tion there, and the latter was disposed to go on the 
warpath because the entire party did not pull up stakes 
and go and live at his house. The planter had eleven 
men at his table one day and he had only seen two of 
them before at any time in his life. He considered it, 
however, his province to take care of all strangers ap- 
pearing in that neck of woods. Mr. Talbot was fishing 
peacefully at a seductive part of the stream when he 
heard a couple of reports of a shotgun on the bluff 
above him. Climbing up to see what was the trouble, 
he discovered that one of the hired men of the afore- 
said planter had been sent out to get a couple of tur- 
keys for this dinner. He killed two wild turkeys with 
the two shots, without any difficulty. There are a 
good many turkeys along the Niangia, and where there 
are turkeys there are, of course, usually deer in these 
Southern hunting grounds, All in all, this situation 
seems somewhat arcadian in its attractiveness, and it 
is certain that many sportsmen of St. Louis and other 
Missouri cities will be apt to avail themselves of its 
advantages. The best of this stream lies in Camden 
County. It is without question a mych better fishing 
stream than the better known Current River. The 
Current is broad and rapid, and the Niangia is rapid, 
crooked and alternately deep and shallow. Mr. Tal- 
bot’s wide experience as a bass fisherman gives weight 
to his enthusiasm in regard to this newly discovered 


spot. + one 1h cael 
About Muscalluogr. 


On the 8th of August Messrs. F. H. Wolff and Fred 
Hedgeland will start from Chicago on a novel fishing 
trip. They go in an aytomobile and purpose making 
a journey of 450 miles north into the muscallunge 
country of Wisconsin. They wil! try to get in as far 
as Trout Lake, which is some twelve miles from the 
town of Woodruff, Wisconsin. Their return will be by 
automobile, and the whole tour will probably cover at 
least 1,000 miles, if all goes well. 

Mr. Wolff has frequently fished in the muscallunge 
lakes north of Troyt Lake, and is to-day getting to- 
gether his outfit for a little of his favorite sport with 
the giant pike. He says that he has found very good 
fishing in the Gresham chain of lakes, three in number, 
which are accessible by a short portage north of Trout 
Lake. He also thinks very well of Boulder Lake, from 
which stories of very good fish come down now and 
then. He, says that the most successful muscallunge 
fisher who goes into that part of the country is Mr. 
Marion Lambert, of St. wis, who sp a ‘good 
part of the muscallunge season every r in that vi- 
cinity. On his last trip Mr. Lamber€ took 21 mus- 
callunge whose weights ran from 18 to 32 pounds. He 
returned:'a number of smaller fish to water. Mr. 
Lambert’s method is not that ing, and «he 
catches: his best fish in casting live -aad Mr. Wolff 
and ‘friends have | eo that casting is more 
apt-to' be productive than trolligg sq’ these days of edu: 
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cated imuscallunge. The bait used in this new school 
of muscallunge fishitig is usually a sucker weighing 
about a pound or so, atid the casting is done from a 
stiff rod, so that the angler is able to pitch the bait 
quite a distance from his boat over the weedy bars 
where ‘le muscallunge is most apt to be found lying. 
In this practice one of course needs a wired hook, but 
it is not necessary to use a shark hook in order to lard 
a muscallunge, and some fishers do not go larger than 
60 in their selection of hooks for this purpose. Of 
course, when the muscallunge swirls up and strikes 
the sucker, the angler simply relaxes strain anid lets 
the fish run away with the bait. Presently, just as in 
the case of & bass with a frog or a pickerel with a min- 
fiow, the miuscallunge bolts the bait and makes a sec- 
ond run. The hook, therefore, is apt to catch him 
pretty well down in the gullet and does not need to be 
so very large in order to hold him. Mr. Wolff says 
that sight of a big muscallunge swirling up at a bait 
just as it strikes the water is one of the most exciting 
things he has ever seen in sport, atid it far outclasses 
the heavy tug on the probably submerged spoon hook, 
which is usually the first indication of a strike when 
one is trolling. 

In Little St. Germaine Lake this spring the Wiscon- 
sin Fish Commission seined a female muscallunge 
which weighed 84 pounds, and removed from the fish 
nearly six pounds of spawn, according to the story, the 
fish being then returned to the water. The commis- 
sion retained this big muscallunge for a while and 
wired the United States Fish Commission and the 
Smithsonian Institute, querying whether they would 
like the muscallunge preserved as a specimen. It was 
fot, however, killed, at returiied. 

The guides have a fiotion in these muscallunge 
waters that the riimble speckled frog is a poor sort of 
bait whether for trolling or casting for bass. One 
does not recall any instances of a muscallunge being 
taken on frog bait, but there is no ground for the local 
prejudice against the frog as a bass bait. Mr. Wolff 
himself, for instance, one time went out frogging and 
picked up a dozen or so, and his catch of bass that 
afternoon was a complete refutation of the theory of 
the guides that the bass in that country would not rise 
to the frog. 


Singular Incidents io Fishing. 


_A week ago last Tuesday Dr. J. W. Meek and Mr. 
F. H. Wolff wére down at Koutts, Iridiana, atteriding 
the tournament of the Valley Gun Club. They took 
the opportunity to do some fishing in the Kankakee 
River, and found it io trouble at all to éatch all the 
pickerel (pike) which they wanted. They saw no bass 
and say that local men like George Hofferd, game 
warden at Koutts, tell them that the bass fishing is 
ruined in that part of the river, which was once so 
notable in that specialty. The recetit stories are true, 
atid pickerel, intiumerable carp arid swarms of dog fish 
itifest the Kankakee now. The Chicago men had a 
little sport with the pickerel iii fault of ariything better. 
In the course of this fishing, in which they had a num- 
ber of pickerel up to 4, § and 6 pounds, Mr. Wolff 
hooked a good-sized fish and landed it in due time. 
He thought he felt something give, but the fish did not 
make its escape. When he got to it he discovered that 
the hook had broken off in the gullet of the pickerel, 
and the snap of the steel swivel, in passing out towards 
the mouth of the fish, had caught in the side of the 
cheek. Any one who knows how one of these spring 
snaps is arranged will realize that the tongue of the 
snap would act as a sort of barb, like the barb on the 
so-called barbless hooks. At any rate it served to 
fasten and hold this big pickerel. One does not recall 
hearing of any similar incident in angling experience, 
yet the informant stated that this was the second time 
that the same thing had happened to him. Last year, 
while fishing for muscallunge in Wisconsin, the hook 
broke off in connection with a big sucker concealed in 
the anatomy of a heavy muscallunge. The swivel snap 
fastened the fish in the mouth, just as was the case 
with this Kankakee pickerel, and the old fellow was 
landed in this rather inglorious though singular man- 
ner. 

Still another odd incident in angling seems to have 
taken place on the salmon river of Mr. Charles H. 
Davis, of Saginaw, the Little Pabos. Full information 
from Mr. Davis is lacking, but Mr. W. B. Mershon, of 
Saginaw, in a chance letter, refers to the matter in 
this way: “You should get full particulars of Mr. 
Davis’ salmon story, for it is about as strange an oc- 
currence as I ever heard of. The knot that fastened 
the leader to the line came untied after the angler had 
been playing this fish for a while. Each end of the 
pool was a shallow rapid, and the guides put a boat at 
each end and kept the fish from running out of the 
pool, and then chased it around until it got tired and 
took refuge under a log. Then with the gaff hook they 
carefully raised the leader and fastened it again to the 
line and Mr. Davis’ friend finally landed his fish.” 

That certainly was a gentlemanly sort of guide who 
could have gaffed a salmon and gaffed the leader in- 
stead, and so let the fight go on to a finish under the 
proper rules of the game. 


For the Nepigon. 


Mr. C. D. Viele, of the Deere & Webber Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., is chief of a party of five who 
start within the week for an extended trip on the 
Nepigon River. This party are outfitting with V. L. 
& A. of Chicago, under the supervision of Mr. Von 
Lengerke, who has been on the Nepigon and knows 
what is needed. 


Slagle River Fishing Club. 


The Slagle River, or, as it is better known, the 
Slagle Creek,.of Michigan, has been considered for 
many years as one of the ‘best trout propositions in 
the south peninsula.. Its special virtues have not been 
overlooked, and now comes the information that there 
will presently be formed the Slagle River Fishing Club, 
which will take over and preserve a good portion of 
this stream. Mr. E. J. Marshall, of Toledo, O., is in- 


terested in this work, and sends out a prospectus which 
he hopes may be interesting to Chicago gentlemen de- 
sirous of valuable club privileges on this stream. He 
writes: “You notice that we contemplate but twenty 
members for our club, and we believe that this is one 
of the finest propositions ever offered to the genuine 
sportsman. This property was purchased some years 
ago by Mr. Daniel Segur, of Toledo, an enthusiastic 
fisherman, and he has cleared the titles from the usual 
tax titles, etc. At current prices the land is worth 
more than the price put on it, so that you can see the 
undertaking is not made with a view to profit. We 
should be pleased to form a small club of gentlemen 
sportsmen who are interested in the sport. We expect 
to have some first-class gentlemen from this town and 
should be glad to hear from others of the right sort 
who want a membership in a good fishing club.” 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Marshall will succeed in 
his undertaking. The Slagle River rises in Wexford 
County, in Michigan, and flows westerly through Wex- 
ford and Manistee Counties, emptying into the Manis- 
tee River. It is a wading stream, with a bed of hard 
gravel. The water is extremely cold, clear and pure, 
arid the supply inexhaustible and constant. The 
stream is neither, meandered nor navigable within the 
meaning of the statutes of Michigan, and it is there- 
fore a private water under the laws of the State. In 
Manistee County the stream is very crooked and for 
the most part quite free from brush and serious ob- 
structions, rendering it an ideal fly fisher’s stream. It 
is well stocked with brook trout, Salvelinus fontinalis, 
which are noted for their extreme gameness and high 
color, these qualities being attributable, it is claimed, 
to the very cold water and rapid current. The upper 
waters of this stream flow through a very dense cedar 
swamp, tiearly impenetrable to man, and absolutely im- 
penetrable so far as fishing is concerned. The State 
of Michigan has recently established a trout hatchery 
oft this streatn above the property which it is proposed 
to purchase. These facts guarantee undisturbed fish- 
ing grounds and insure an inexhaustible supply of fish. 
There are over five miles of stream on the property in 
question, and the greater portion of this lies within 
one mile of direct distance, the stream being so crook- 
ed that a twenty minutes’ walk up stream covers a 
distance by water of fully three miles—sufficient for a 
day’s sport with the rod. Mr. Marshall shows several 
letters from sportsmen who are acquainted with the 
Slagle, and will no doubt be glad to give further de- 
tails upon request. 


Chicago Fly-Casting Club. 


The following are the records of the Chicago Fly 
Casting Club, at the last meeting on the North La- 
goon, Garfield Park, this city: 


May 23, 1903. 
Dist. & Accy, Fly. Bait-Casting. 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 
I. H. Bellows 
CB, WY, BPRVIBs oc cvveccccccevscccsssevcscccece 
oe Hohmann 
. & 
nm. 
G, A. Hinterleitner 
Chas. W. Keiser 
E. L. Mason 
E. R. 
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June 20, 1903. 
Dist. & Accy, Fly. Bait-Casting. 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 
a 97 9-10 


H. H. Ainsworth 
I. H. Bellows 
W., T. Church 
jena, Hohmann 
G. A. Hinterleitner. 
. Kellenberger. 
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W. Perce.... 
. B, Robinson. 
A. C. Smith 
J. Waddell 
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Re-entry. 
Dist. & Accy, Fly. Bait-Casting. 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 

H. H. Aimsworth ° 
W. T. 
B. J. Kellenberger. 
H. W. Perce.......- 
A. C. Smith.. - 


July 18, 1903. 
Long Dist., Fly. Accy. y. Del’cy, Bait. 
eet. ° Per Cent. 

H. Bellows 

> F. Brown. 
W. T. Church... 
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B. J. Kellenberger 
E. R. Letterman 
E. 

F. 


H. 

C. B. Robinson 
Robt. Slade, Jr 
A. C, Smith 

F. S. Smith 

E. P. Sperry 
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Re-entry. 


Long Dist., Fly. Accy. & Del’cy. Del’cy, Bait. 
eet. Per Cent. Per Cent. 


— 


. H. Bellows 
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Messrs. C. C. Haskins, of the Illinois Trust and 
Savings Bank, and Mr. T. L. Smeads, also of Chicago, 
started out recently for a trout trip on a remote Wis- 
consin stream. Mr. Smeads tells the story of their 
experience. Mr. Smeads himself was a beginner in 
the game, but Mr. Haskins professed to be an expert 


and supervised the outfitting and personal conduct of 
Mr. Smeads very carefully. They chartered a guide, 
who was guaranteed to take them to the best trout 
fishing in the country. Mr. Smeads declares that he 
and his friend Haskins crossed country where the foot 
of man never trod before or ever ought to have trod 
at all. Probably they got into a cedar swamp. Being 
a little short-winded, Mr. Smeads fell behind, and 
along in the afternoon was rejoiced to see his friend 
once more. Mr. Haskins was sitting on top of a high 
bluff, fighting mosquitoes. He asked of Mr. Smeads, 
as he toiled up to the same spot, “How many did you 
get?” “Three,” said Mr. Smeads, producing that 
number of troutlets as long as his finger. “I got two,” 
said Mr. Haskins. “Do you mind if I put them in 
your basket? They tire me carrying them around.” 
He produced two fish a little bit smaller than those 
taken by his friend. When these five were ensconced 
in his basket Mr. Haskins, with a wild whoop, jumped 
on the creel and pounded it and its contents into a 
shapeless mass. “That’s what I think of trout fishing,” 
said he. About that time they saw a bent figure toil- 
ing towards them in the distance. It was the guide. 
He had 112 nice ones. 


Some Catches, 


Messrs. E. T. Hyland, Walter Brophy and A. Cutt- 
lier brought back some good bass from their recent 
trip to Fox Lake, Illinois, where for a time the bass 
went on the feed. 

Mr. E. W. Brooks, of Chicago, took a twelve pound 
pickerel at Green Lake, Wisconsin, last week, and his 
party had eighteen pickerel in all. 

Dr. W. F. Fowler took a five pound big mouth bass 
at Round Lake, Illinois, last week, and one or two 
others stopping at Smith’s place nearby had good 
takes of bass. 

Mr. Albert Smith was high hook on Pawpaw Lake. 
Michigan, last week, with a three and a half pound 
bass, although this is not extraordinary for that water. 

At Nippersink Bay, adjoining Fox Lake, IlIlinois, 
the bass have been rising for the knowing ones jor the 
last week or so, although it is generally conceded that 
the best of the bass fishing is now over and that the 
big fellows have retired to the deeper waters. 

At Twin Lakes, Wisconsin, Norman Manzer, a boy 
seven years of age, last week was lucky enough to take 
a twelve-pound pickerel. The kid is somewhat noted 
as a fisherman in spite of his tender years. 

At the Lauderdale Chain of Wisconsin fairly good 
bass fishing has been the rule during the recent cool 
weather. One of the clerks of the St. Paul oftice here. 
who returned this week, said that if a man was a good 
bass fisherman he would have no trouble in picking up 
a good string in the Lauderdale district. He reports 
pickerel also numerous, and says that there are a good 
many squirrels in the woods thereabout. 

There arc several Chicago parties at Travers Lake, 
Michigan, and among the lucky anglers are Messrs. 
Cameron 2nd Cisler, who in one day’s fishing during 
the week took fourteen bass. 


The Sand Fly and the Bass, 


For four or five days cities along the west shore of 
Lake Michigan have been persecuted by innumerable 
swarms of sand flies, which have been hatching out 
somewhere about the lake in a most copious and un- 
restrained manner. When the sand fly hatch is on on 
any of the bass likes of Michigan or Illinois, then is 
the time for the fly fisherman to get busy. 


The Man and the Mule. 


There appeared in the Forest AND STREAM oOfiice to- 
day a gentleman from southwest Iowa, who for per- 
scnal reasons does not wish to have his name made 
public. This gentleman is a sportsman and has been a 
warm admirer of the Forest AND STREAM for many 
years. He is here on the single errand of receivirg the 
Pasteur treatment for a mule bite. A few days ago he 
had the misfortune to be bitten by a mule. which local 
authorities subsequently declared to be in a rabid con- 
dition. The animal caught him by the ankle and hung 
on, and had to be pounded loose. This sportsman does 
not want to come down with mule hydrophobia, and it 
is cheering to be able to say that there seems to be no 
doubt whatever of his perfect and prompt recovery. 

E. Houcu. 


AsHLAND Biock, Chicago, IIl. 


A Convention for Lobster Discussion. 


Capt. Jos, W. Coitins, Chairman of the Massachusetts 
Commission of Fisheries and Game, has sent out to the 
fish commissioners of the New England States and Mari- 
time Provinces a call as follows: 

“A convention of commissioners of the lobster-produc- 
ing States and the British Maritime Provinces will be 
held at Room 249, State House, Boston, on Wednesday, 
September 23, proximo, for the purpose of considering 
what can be done to secure a better protection of the 
lobster, and, if possible, to obtain laws which are as nearly 
uniform as possible in the various States and Provinces. 

“You are cordially invited to attend this convention, 
which we anticipate will be one of the most interesting 
and important ever held for the purpose of trying to pre- 
vent the ultimate commercial extermination of the lobster.” 


The Game Laws in Brief and Woodcraft Magazice. 


Tue Brief, bearing date of July, 1903, for the term July to Oc- 
tober, contains all the game and fish laws of the United States and 
Canada (except Tennessee and Washington) revised to date. The 
year has- been extremely prolific of new laws, and the changes 
are numerous. There are also contained in the Woodcraft division 
of the number these capital sketches. and stories: Fishing Signs 
of the ee Fred Mather. Vacations in Tents, by L. F. 
Brown. The Ways of the Black Bass, by Dr. Tarleton Hi. Bean. 
A Night Adventure on the Levee, by Tripod. The 
Crocodile Hunting in Cambodia. About the Devil's 
Buckskin Brady. The White-Headed or Bald Eagle, by Alexander 
Wilson. He Killed the Hog; Hog Killed Him, by O. Gurnaud. 
The Shortened Shirt, by Andrew Price. Styx, a Battery Dog, ‘by 
F. W. Carruth. Exploits of “Old Shacklefoot.” The Hill, Fox 
- — A Beaver Skin Cap. The Sportsman’s Den, by C. 

radley. 
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American Fisheries Society. 


Tue thirty-second annual meeting of the American 
Fisheries Society was held at Wood’s Holl, Mass., on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of last week, United 
States Fish Commissioner Geo, M. Bowers presiding. The 
sessions were held in the biological room of the Fish 
Commission Station. The convention was characterized 
by a large attendance, representatives being present from 
all the New England States, New York, Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Montana, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Georgia. The papers read were: “Blood as Fish 
Food,” by Dr. James A. Henshall; “The Live Food Prob- 
lem,” by Chas. G. Atkins ; “Propagation of Large-Mouthed 
Black Bass at San Marcos, Texas,” by John L. Leary; 
“The Golden Trout,” by W. T. Thompson; “Fish on the 
Farm: What Species to Select; Some Facts Showing the 
Commercial Value of Fish-Culture in New York State,” 
by John D. Whish; “Some Notes on Fish Food in the 
Seiners,” by Henry D. Ward; “The Main Points Neces- 
sary to Successful Bass Culture,” by J.J. Stranahan; 
“Angling for Carp and Some Hints as to Cooking,” by S. 
P. Bartlett; “Recent Advances in Lobster Culture,” by Dr. 
A. D. Mead; “Transportation of Green Brook Trout and 
Salmon Eggs,” by Waldo S. Hubbard; “A Fatal Excess 
of Dissolved Air in Water Containing Fishes,” by U. C. 
Marsh. 

The officers elected were as follows: President, Frank 
N. Clark, of Michigan; Vice-President, Dr. Tarleton H. 
Bean, of New York; Recording Secretary, George F. 
Peabody, of Wisconsin; Corresponding Secretary, W. 
DeC. Ravenal of Washington; Treasurer, C. W. Willard, 
of Rhode Island; Executive Committee: E, W. Blatch- 
ford, of Illinois; C. C. Ward, of Massachusetts; R. D. 
Hume, of California; M. E. Merrill, of Vermont; J. E. 
Leary, of Texas, and E. A. Tulian, of Colorado. 

The place of meeting for 1904 is as yet undetermined. 
This was left to a committee. It is possible that the 
Society will meet in St. Louis. A 

An important feature of Wednesday was the unveiling 
of a tablet on the grounds of the Fish Commission in 
memory of Prof. Spencer F. Baird. The memorial had 
been provided by members of the Society. Addresses in 
celebration of Prof. Baird’s services in behalf of fish and 
fisheries and biological science was delivered by Hon. E. 
W. Blatchford and Prof. Wm. K. Brooks, both of whom 
had been friends and associates of Prof. Baird. Messrs. 
Frank and Clark, and Livingston Stone recalled Prof. 
Baird’s special public services in the early days of fish- 
culture in America. 





State Fish and Private Waters. 


Editor Forest and Stream: : 

I take it from your review of the decision in the Rocke- 
feller-Lamora fishing decision that an owner has the right, 
after taking State fish for his brook, or consenting that 
they be placed in his brook, on his own farm, to sue for 
and maintain action for trespass at pleasure. In other 
words, to allow those of the tax-paying public that may 
please his fancy to whip his stream and others, less for- 
tunate, to do so at the risk of landing in justices’ courts 
for nominal damages, and also to permit the owner, under 
the same circumstances, to lease the banks and bed of his 
stream to private parties with trespass suits galore in 
sight for the people that propagated and paid for the fish. 

I note that you state in your editorial, “That right is of 
the exclusive possession of one’s own property.” How 
about the people and their fish? If this is justice, if an 
owner can at pleasupre take trout from our State fisheries 
and place them in his brook with no obligation to the 
people, then why this propagation of fish at the public 
expense? Why the State hatchery, if the people have no 
rights in their own property? It seems to me there are 
a few more “cobwebs” yet to be brushed away. 


X. Y. Z. 
A Giant Horse Mackerel. 


More than 2,000 persons stopped in front of the store 
of the Gloucester Fresh Fish Company to see the immense 
horse mackerel that was on exhibition. The sea monster’s 
weight is 1,180 pounds. It is more than ten feet in length 
and four feet thick. News that the fish was on exhibition 
traveled fast, and among the many fishermen who saw the 
monster were two old timers. When asked what they 
thought of the fish they said in unison that “it was the 

‘oods.” 

e The mackerel was caught in Carr’s traps off Magnolia 
after a desperate struggle. Monday afternoon the fish 
found its way into one of the traps, but escaped. The 
men at the traps determined to recapture the fish if it 
took a lifetime. Yesterday morning the fish very foolishly 
returned to the old stand and got nipped, first giving the 
men a run for their money. 

The monster’s value is placed at $50. Several offers to 
buy were received by the company while it was on exhibi- 
tion, but the company is not ready to part with the find. 
Last season a horse mackerel weighing 840 pounds was 
caught in one of the company’s nets, but the catch of yes- 


terday puts all previous records in the shade——Boston 
Globe. 


Walleyed Pike in the Susquehanna. 


Arton, N. Y.—Thanks to the Fish Commission of this 
State, the walleyed pike fishing in this section of the Sus- 
quehanna River which for years previous has been very 
disappointing, is now each season growing better, and 

catches are made almost daily. Fishing near this 
place Saturday, I caught nine pike and four black bass, 
the largest of the pike weighing 8% pounds, and that after 
it had carried in the boat all day in the sun. Other 
catches were: Richard Burton, eight, weighing 30 pounds, 
the two largest six and five pounds; C. B. Yaple, one 
weighing 7% pounds; Edward Curtis, one of eight 
pounds; David Bunce, about four miles out of here, has 
landed fourteen in the past few days, the largest about 
five pounds. Between here and Bainbridge there have 
been taken several hundred fish, some of large size. It is 
safe to say that within the past two years more pike have 
been taken in this immediate vicinity than had been taken 
the twenty years previous, We understand also that in 


the headwaters of the Delaware, near Hancock and Lords- 
ville, the fishing for pike is unusually good, large catches 
and fish of great size are taken. 

The conditions of this section of the river for the 
propagation of pike are ideal. Good water and deep; in 
many places large rocks and in others sunken logs and a 
sand bottom make abundant hiding places. There is but 
a single drawback to the bright side of the picture, and 
that is the carp are growing at ari equal or faster rate 
than the pike. Still, the game fish seem to thrive in spite 
of the water hogs. Carp have been taken on the flats 
after the high water weighing 26 pounds. They keep the 
water in muddy condition all the time. There is no doubt 
that they destroy many of the fry of the black bass and 
pike. An effort will soon be made with the consent of 
the Fish Commission to see if the use of a drag net will 
reduce their number. In the past seven years each year 
the commission has sent to this one place 500,000 fry of 
the pike alone. And we are indeed glad that through the 
Forest AND STREAM we can add our mite of praise for the 
grand work they are doing for the angler. 

A. T. ENGLAND. 


Che Fennel. 


—— 


Fixtures. 


Oct. 6-9.—Danbury, Conn., Agricultural Society’s show. i 

Nov. 3-6.—New ene show of Ladies’ Kennel Associa- 
tion of America. : : 

Nov. 9.—Fourteenth annual beagle trials of the National Beagle 
Club of America. Charles R. Stevenson, Sec’y. 











Pointer Club Matters. 


New Yorx.—At a meeting of the board of governors 
of the Pointer Club of America, held July 22, it was re- 
solved that the field trials of 1903 shall be held at Holmdel, 
Monmouth county, New Jersey, three miles from Hazlet 
station, N. J. Central Railroad, commencing November 16. 
Judges, Bernard Waters and G. Muss-Arnolt. 

C. F. Lewis, Secretary. 


Pachting. 


OS 
Yachting Fixtures for 1903. 


Members of race committee will confer a favor by sending notice 
of errors or omissions in the following list, and also changes whick 
may be made in the future. 





America’s Cup Races, Aug. 20 and alternate days. 
AUGUST. 


. Beverly, third Corinthian, Monument Beach. 
. Atlantic, club, Sea Gate. 
. Seawrnhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 
Eastern, Marblehead to Gloucester. 
Chicago, wre. Lake Michigan. 
Brooklyn, Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay. 
Manhasset Bay, Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, special. 
Columbia, race to Highland Park, Lake Michigan. 
Royal Canadian, club, Toronto. 
Penataquit Corinthian, open, Bay Shore. 
South Boston, club, City Point. 
Bergen Beach, club, Gravesend Bay. 
Eastern, special, open, Marblehead. 
Boston, Y. R. A., open, Marblehead. 
. Chicago, race to Milwaukee. 
5-8. Corinthian Marblehead midsummer series. 
6-8. Indian Harbor, Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, specials and annual. 
7-8. eee Southern Gulf Coast Y. A., Pass-Christian, 
iss. 5 
7-8. Milwaukee, open. 
7-8. Lake Michigan, Y. R. A., meet at Milwaukee for all classes. 
8. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 
8 Corinthian, fourth championship, Marblehead. 
Moriches, novice race. 
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8. 

8. Beverly, fourth Corinthian, Monument Beach. 

8. Royal Canadian, Canada cup race. 

8. Shelter Island, Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, annual. 
9 Chicago, cruise, rendezvous at Charlevoix. 


THE Regatta Committee of the New York Y. C. have 
officially selected Reliance to defend the America’s Cup 
against Sir Thomas Lipton’s challenger, Shamrock III. 
The committee reached the conclusion that Reliance was a 
far better all around boat than either Constitution or 
Columbia early in the season, and their decision meets 
with general approval. Columbia has been outclassed 
from the start, and Constitution has met with so many 
tnishaps that she was too unreliable a boat to be seriously 
considered while she was rigged with double spreaders. 
Only one official trial race was sailed, and Reliance won 


that with ease. A full account of the race will appear in 
our next issuc. 


New York Y. C. Cruise. 


MONDAY, JULY 20—SQUADRON RUN, 
New London to Newport— 4o miles. 


After remaining at anchor in New London harbor on 
Sunday, the squadron of the New York Y.C. continued 
the castward journey. The Eastern Y.C. boats which 
reached New London,Saturday afternoon augmented 
the fleet to unusual proportions. 

The forty mile run from New London to Newport 
on Monday was a good one. There was a breeze of 
10-knet strength blowing throughout the greaier part 
of the struggle from the southeast. This gave the 
boats close and broad reaches to the finish off Bren- 
ton’s Reef Lightship. 

A fine lot of cruising craft took part in the run, and, 
with the cup boats, made an imposing spectacle. Sev- 
eral] minor accidents occurred at the start of the 
smaller boats. Senta fouled Aspirant, sending her 
bowsprit into the mainsail of the new creation. Neola 
got into a bad position near the committeee boat Rivi- 
era, caught her port preventer on the steam yacht’s 
bowsprit, and carried away her topmast. She then 
withdrew and put back to New London. This left 
Weetamoe with no class competitor. 

Constitution was in good form on the run and gave 
Reliance her second defeat on time allowance. The 
latest 90-footer led the fleet at the finish, but she was 
only 1m. 29s. on elapsed time ahead of the Belmont 





craft. This was not enough to offset the allowance. of 
over two minutes that Reliance has to give Constitu- 
tion on a forty-mile course. Reliance beat Columbia 
10m. 54s. 

The harbor start was signalled at 8:30 o’clock from 
the flagship Delaware. The preparatory for the racers 
to get away was given at 9:45, and ten minutes later 
the first of the fleet started. The committee boat was 
anchored off Sarah’s Ledge. 

The preparatory whistle for the cup boats sounded 
at 10:15. Fifteen minutes elapsed before the start. 
Reliance went across at 10:30:36, Constitution at 
10.30:51, and Columbia at 10:31:02. Shortly after the 
start the three 90-footers were on the port tack, with 
Reliance to windward and Constitution to leeward. 

From the first Constitution did well, arid with the 
favorable tide footed faster than Reliarice. For the 
first few miles of the journey the witd was blowing not 
more than 6 miles an hour. At 11 o’clock Constitution 
had Reliance under her lee and the Iselin boat came 
about and stood to the eastward to avoid blanketing. 
They were then off Race Rock. 

From Race Rock to Point Judith was 29 miles. The 
wind had backed east-southeast. This gave the two 
leading boats a close reach. Columbia was well under 
Fisher’s Island shore and had to take several short 
tacks to make by. Fisher’s Island was passed at 11:40. 
Watch Hill was abeam at 11:55. Constitution was still 
to weather of Reliance and Columbia in shore. 

At this stage of the race the breeze went back again 
to the south-southeast, making eased sheets possible. 
It was freshening and the yachts moved fast. Reliance 
gradually drew to the fore. At 12:45 she was 4 fifth of 
a mile ahead of Constitution. Reliance passed the 
whistling buoy off Point Judith at 1:20:08. Conistitu- 
tion was timed at 1:21:33 and Columbia at 1:29:48. 

The boats had a broad reach to the finish litie seven 
miles away. Ballooners were set and foréstaysails 
taken in. Going at great speed, Réliatice fiashed 
across the finish at 1:56:36. C0iistitution was timed at 
1:58:20. Columbia ended the journey at 2:07:56. On 
elapsed time Reliance had beaten Constitution Im. 29s. 
and Columbia tom. 54s. The summary: 







7 Finish. Elapsed. 
Reliance _ ; 1 56 36 3 26 00 
Constitution we -10 3 1 58 20 3 27 29 
aio taliidadawddvacadtdadon 2 07 46 3 36 54 


In the other regular classes the schooners Hilde- 
garde, Ingomar, Elmina and Valmore, and the sloops 
Weetamoe, Queen Mab and Mira won. ‘The yaw! Vig- 
ilant scored a sailover. The winners in the special 
classes were the schooners Emerald and Latona and 
the sloop Aspirant, The summary: 


Schooners—Class A. 





Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Resolute ............0. 10 12 00 2 40 54 4 23 54 anna’ 
Hildegatde ........... 10 12 00 2 36 13 4 2413 
Schooners—Class B. 
Ingomar daqwdnempnagad 10 11 42 2 21 02 4 09 20 4 09 20 
RARCIONE occ csccavccues 10 11 01 2 42 14 4 31138 418 a4 
PETE” cr dicccvevccecsnce 10 12 00 2 41 44 4 20 44 4 16 42 
Corona ......ceccecceee 10 10 30 3 38 13 4 27 48 ‘ae 
Chanticleer ........... 10 12 00 2 40 36 4 28 36 
PRBBAEE cécstsccenctes 10 12 00 Did tot finish. 
at Schoonets—Class C. 
EN a5 cccoccvcaed 10 06 44 227 21 4 22 03 4 22 03 
Eeperanee: .000sccccses 10 07 00 311 41 5 04 41 4 52 55 
Latona 10 07 00 3 02 50 4 64 50 4 41 53 
Katrina 10 07 00 3 07 26 5 00 26 4 43 22 
Seneca ... 10 06 07 3 00 40 4 54 33 A os 
Quisetta ... ..10 06 18 2 4413 4 38 55 
rusader 10 12 00 3 59 40 5 47 40 
Schooners—Class D. 
Valmore 


beeeeecenecces 10 06 42 2 58 48 4 52 06 4 35 15 
Mavis ...... -+--10 06 49 3 36 07 5 29 15 
--10 12 00 Did not finish. 














Rondina iim --+-10 07 00 4 04 00 5 54 00 5 54 00 
Undercliffe .. ---10 07 00 Did not finish. 
va Yawls—Class G. 
PRD cicscecansccas 10 01 28 2 13 53 412 2 
; Sloops—Class H. 
Weetamoe ............ 10 02 00 2 33 57 4 51 57 4 61 57 
GED. Sctwedbedsscecce Disabled. 
Sloops—Class I, 
Queen Mab ........... 9 65 11 2 26 Ob 4 29 58 4 2b 68 
Eelin ...... ...9 56 41 2 43 21 4 48 40 4 47 10 
Irelita . 9 58 34 2 67 55 6 01 21 4 45 46 
Petrel . 9 57 00 8 14 01 6 17 67 4 51 24 
Mimosa .. .. 9 66 55 2 65 06 4 59 11 4 39 18 
Effort .. 9 66 55 3 02 16 6 06 16 4 43 41 
Aspirant .......ceeeeee 9 57 00 2 55 66 4 59 55 4 37 24 
UNE Edessavedcodsases 9 57 00 2 41 16 4 44 15 oases 
RUE Fiasccctecdbscses 9 56 04 2 45 35 4 49 34 4 41 04 
Sloops—Class L. 
CREE fac cn dacscscon’ 56 47 3 35 15 5 00 38 5 33 28 
WROD cescsonsvccssoaces Did not finish. 
BES seesdarosesusesuas 9 56 53 3 27 37 5 30 44 6 16 00 
COE sc doncccenscakes 9 56 41 3 31 44 5 36 03 5 07 45 
Bo rectcenccnaians 10 12 00 Did not finish. 
Woo cucvernenis 9 57 00 433 46 6 36 00 
Schooners—Class B—Special. 
Hildegarde ........... 0 12 00 2 36 13 4 2413 
PUNE, bicdediecévdea 10 11 O1 2 4214 4 21 13 
CRUMIEIIEE dcccccccces 10 12 00 2 40 36 4 28 36 
Schooners—Class C—Special. 
Pe baccccmnneesesas 0 07 00 3 02 50 4 54 50 4 54 50 
EE ncctngaceseuens 10 07 00 3 07 26 5 00 26 4 59 38 
PE authicsannastaman 10 06 07 3 00 40 4 54 33 
Sloops—Class D—Special. 
ene BED cccesconsne ll 2 26 09 4 29 58 4 29 68 
Eelin 2 43 21 4 48 40 : 4710 
Isolde .... 2 45 38 4 49 34 4 41 04 
Senta 2 41 15 44414 on 
D—Special. 
Mimosa .. 2 55 06 459 11 4 59 11 
Effort ..... 3 02 16 5 065 16 5 03 34 
Aspirant 2 56 56 4 59 56 4 57 16 





TUESDAY, JULY 2I—SQUADRON RUN, 
Newport to Vineyard Haven—37 Miles. 

The run to Vineyard Haven, which is usually an en- 
joyable one, was made a flat failure by the failing wind 
and a thick fog which drove in over the Sound at about 
4 o'clock in the afternoon. It was agreed before the 
start of the cruise that no times should be taken after 
8 o’clock at night. It was around g o’clock P. M. 
when Columbia, leader of the fleet, made in by West 
Chop to anchorage in the harbor. 

Reliance finished somewhat later, and Constitution 
was towed in early in the morning. Many of the 
smaller racers put into Tarpaulin Cove for the night, 
while others turned about and headed for Newport. 

The course was from Brenton’s Reef Lightship to 
West Chop buoy, leaving Vineyard Sound Lightship 
to port and Lucan Shoal and Middle Ground to star- 
board. The start was made at 11:55. The wind at 
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that fime was blowing about seven knots from the 
southeast. At 1:30 P. M. it had fallen to a dead calm, 

The first of the fleet were sent away at 11:55 and the 
90-fopters were started at 12:30. Reliance slipped over 
to weather of Constitution, while Columbia had a good 
position unbothered by the others. Constitution, find- 
ing herself to leeward of Reliance, bore off and took 
the two minutes’ handicap before getting away. 

When the breeze first left the boats, Reliance was 
half a mile ahead and to windward of Constitution. 
Columbia was abreast of Reliance, but nearly a mile to 
leeward. 

The breeze, which was south-southeast at the start, 
returned after a long wait from the eastward, bringing 
with it a thick fog, which made navigating hazardous. 
Columbia got a favorable slant of wind, which went by 
Reliance and Constitution, and was able to turn Vine- 
yard Sound Lightship at 5:01:30, some twenty minutes 
before Reliance. The yaw] Vigilant was next to Colum- 
bia in rounding the lightship. Reliance and Constitu- 
tion were headed by the breeze before they made the 
mark and came down on it close hauled. 

For a short time after turning the 90-footers had a 
chance to carry spinnakers to port, as the wind hauled 
‘into the westward for a brief spell. It finally went into 
the east, however, making a beat up the Sound between 
the islands to the finish. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 23—SQUADRON RUN, 
Vineyard Haven to Newport—37 Miles. 


When the steam yacht Riviera made the line on 
Wednesday morning for the start of the run back to 
Newport from the eastern terminus, fifteen boats of all 
classes were ready for the gun. This was a greater 
number than many thought would report, considering 
the conditions of the night before. 

The hoodoo encountered on Tuesday was again 

hovering over the cup boats. Shortly after the start 
' Reliance was forced down on Middle Ground shoal by 
the strong tide running to the westward. The Iselin 
boat stuck her fin in the soft sand and hung there for 
at least two minutes. Headsails were slackened and 
her boom gybed over. She finally came off and pro- 
ceeded westward. 

Constitution, which was directly astern of Reliance, 
by quick maneuvering, avoided the shoal. Columbia 
however, was not so fortunate. The twice successful 
cup defender grounded hard and fast. The tender Park 
City came to her assistance and also got stuck. The 
Jaunch Vanish, of the Columbia fleet, could make no 
headway in getting the yacht off. Finally the tug 
Storm King ran out a hawser, and by dint of much 
tugging Columbia was once more set free. Park City 
was not clear for an hour. 

Constitution was not to go absolutely free from mis- 
haps. At noon time, just as she passed out from under 
the lee of the clay cliffs of Gay Head, a vicious puff 
struck her. The topmast spreader gave way and crack 
, went the topmast to leeward. It was the second top- 
mast the Belmont boat had lost this season. As on 
the first occasion, after the wreckage was cleared away, 
Constitution proceeded under her own canvas. She 
eventually crossed the finish line. 

The preparatory signal for the run was made at 9:45, 
and ten minutes later the first of cruising fleet was 
sent away. The start for the cup boats was at 10:30. 
Reliance crossed at 10:31:24 and Constitution at 
10:31:46. Columbia was handicapped 15 seconds, cross- 
ing at 10:32:15. The wind was from the east and light. 

Constitution took the lead from Reliance six minutes 
after the start, when the new boat ran on the shoal. 
in the light wind the Iselin boat went to the fore again. 
At Lucan Shoal buoy, nine miles from the start, Re- 
liance was timed at 11:29:25 and Constitution at 
11:30:55. Reliance passed Gay Head at 11:55. She 
was then about a quarter of a mile ahead of Consti- 
tution. Five minutes later the latter lost her topmast. 
The latest He.rreshoff boat continued on alone. 

A good breeze was stirring after 12 o'clock and it 
sent the racers toward Newport at a merry clip. Reli- 
z.nce was the first of the squadron to cross the finish 
iine off Brenton’s Reef. She finished at 2:03:06. The 
former cup defender, Vigilant, was second boat to end 
the race. The summary of the go-footers: 

Start. 
Reliance _ 24 
Constitution 
Columbia 


Finish. Elapsed. 
2 03 06 3 31 42 
2462 41440 
Did not finish. 
Weetamoe went up into Class G for boats in cruising 
trim, tried conclusions with Vigilant on time allowance 
and was victorious. Ingomar finished some distance 
ahead of Emerald and Ariel in Schooner class B and 
won. In Class C for schooners Katrina beat Elmina 
on corrected time. Aspirant beat Effort and Chal- 
lenge. Valmore scored a sailover. The summary: 
Class B. 
Start. 


Schooners 
Finish. Elapsed. 
Ingomar 223 3 412 4 
Emerald 2 4 
10 10 44 4 
Schooners—Class C. 
..10 06 23 
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NEWPORT, R. L., 
Thursday, July 23. 


All Newport was out to see the annual struggle on 
Thursday for the cups given by Col. John Jacob Astor. 
A trophy valued at $1,000 was offered for the winning 
schooner, all sailing in one class on time allowance, 
A cup going to sloops and yawls under like conditions 
was valued at $500. The day was an ideal one. There 
was a fresh wind blowing from the southwest and some 
sea running. Newport harbor was astir early. Many 
parties were entertained on the steam and sailing 


yachts of the squadron, and the scene at the start was 
an animated one. 

The rule of measurement of the New York Y.C. 
places a draft limit on boats of all types. The cup 
craft exceeded the limit allowed and were not eligible 
to compete for the Astor Cups. The club, however, 
offered a special trophy for the 90-footers. 


Constitution did not get her new topmast in place in’ 


time for the start. She arrived in the harbor later in 
the day. Reliance had no difficulty in defeating Co- 
lumbia by 18m. 45s. over the 38-mile course and won 
the special trophy. F. F. Brewster’s schooner Elmina 
repeated her performance of 1902 and won the Astor 
cup for schooners, while Fred M. Hoyt’s Isolde prob- 
ably got the trophy for sloops. It will not be defin- 
itely known until Vigilant is measured. It is figured, 
however, that Isolde won the cup by a fair margin. 

The committee boat Riviera was at the line off 
Brenton’s Reef Lightship in good season for the start 
at 11 o’clock. The Block Island course was signalled, 
which was 13% miles S.W. 1-8 W.,then 18 miles N.E. 
by E. 3-4 E. and 6% miles W. by N. 1-8 N., thirty-eight 
miles in all. 

At 11 o’clock the preparatory was sounded, and at 
11:10 the sloops were sent away. Neola was first over, 
followed by the yawl Vigilant. The boats had a beat 
to windward for the first 13!4-mile leg. The schooners 
were sent away at 11:15. Elmina was first over the 
line, closely followed by Ingomar. Captain Hank Haff 
sailed Ariel. 

The signal for the 90-footers was sounded at 11:45. 
Both Reliance and Columbia crossed after the. handi- 
cap gun, which was fired at 11:47. Reliance went over 
at 11:49:10 and Columbia at 11:49:49. For the first 
quarter of an hour Columbia held Reliance well, but 
after that the new boat slowly drew away. Although 
there was quite a sea bothering the racers, good times 
to the first mark were made. Times at the turn fol- 
low: 

Vigilant 


Ingomar 


In the 13% miles Reliance had gained 5m. on Colum- 
bia. Vigilant beat Isolde 9m. 20s., Neola 11m. 56s., 
and Weetamoe 13m. 56s. Ingomar had beaten Elmina 
11m. 20s. and Ariel 13m. 30s. 

The next leg was a run of 18 miles. Spinnakers 
were set to starboard. Reliance, with her big bellying 
sail drawing well and boom at times dipping the water, 
gradually drew up on Vigilant. Just before reaching 
the second mark Reliance took the lead. This was at 
3 o'clock ; 

As the first of the fleet was rounding the secon 
mark a fog came in with a change of wind to the west- 
ward, Reliance rounded at 3:08, followed closely by 
Vigilant. The other boats could not be distinguished. 

It was a close reach home. The tide set the boats to 
the leeward and a short hitch was necessary to make 
the line off the lightship. Reliance finished at 4:03:49, 
Vigilant at 4:06:20, and Columbia at 4:22:38. Neola 
headed her sister ship Weetamoe. The little sloop 
Isolde did remarkably well, finishing before many cf 
the larger boats. The summary: 

Sloops—Class G. 

Finish. 

3 50 49 

4 09 38 
Schooners—Astor Cup. 
Ingomar ll 16 56 24 07 § 1 
Ariel 4 61 07 2 53 
Elmina b 4 37 42 7 

Sloops—Astor Cup. 
11 10 26 4 06 20 

, 4 28 10 


Elapsed. 
4 03 49 
4 22 38 


; Corrected. 
*Reliance © os ee 
*Columbia 


5 07 11 
5 16 29 
4 51 32 


Vigilant 
Neola 
Weetamoc 
Senta 
Isolde 
Aspirant 
Eftort 
* Handicapped. 


4 
o. 
4 28 35 5 
Did not a. 


s 
4 37 59 23 18 
5 15 21 6 00 
5 16 48 6 06 


Lysistrata Cup Race. 
NEWPORT, R. L, 
Friday, July 24. 

The initial cvent for the Lysistrata Cup for steam 
yachts, ofered by James Gordon Bennett, was held on 
Friday aiternoon. Two starters came to the line. The 
race was won by H. H. Rogers’ Kanawha, whic! de- 
ficated W. B. Leed’s Noma over a course of 60 nautical 
miles by 4m. 56s. As a special incentive for the first 
race $2,500 were added. The trophy is subject to chal- 
lenge at six months’ notice. 

Although there were but two yachts in the race it 
was interesting from the start because of its novel 
nature and the data afforded. The speed of Kanawha 
was excelent. She averaged 19.65 knots over the 
whole course. Noma averaged 19.14. At the finish 
Kanawh: was about a mile and a half ahead of Woina. 

When the two came to the line off Brenton’s Reef 
Lightship shortly before 2 o’clock P. M. they were in 
the finest condition for the contest. Engines had been 
overhauled, special coal procured, and everything done 
to insure the greatest: possible speed. The regatta 
committee of the New York :Y.C. was on board the 
torpedo boat destroyer Barry, offered tor the occasion 
by the Un‘ted States Goverrmert. 

The stariing line- was two and one-half miles east- 
southeast from the lightship. The course led 15 miles 
east-southeast to Vineyard ;Sound Lightship, thence 
twenty miles south-southwest to a club mark. The 
Jast lex was twenty-five miles north by west one-half 
west to the finish off the lightship. 

The <tasting gun was sounded at 2 o’clock P. M. 
Kanawha crossed at 2:02:36: and Noma ai 2:02:46. 
Kanawha slowly drew: ahead. . The lightship marking 
the end of the first 15-mile leg was passed by Kanawha 
at 2:48:27. Noma was timed at 2:50:23, Im. 50s. astern 
of her rival.. Kanawha had covered the fiitecn miles 
in 45-minutes and 51 seconds. . Her average speed was 
1g.90 knats. ; 

Kanewha continued to gain on the next tweuty-mile 
leg. She turned the mark at 3:46:37. Noma rounded 
at 3:50:41.. Kanawha had beaten -her,2m. &s. on the 
leg. and steamed at the rate of 20,62-knots in hour, 
covering the twenty miles in 58m.° 10s. waned 


The last leg to the finish was twenty-five miles in 
length. Kanawha having the race well in hand, re- 
duced her speed, part of the time sailing under natural © 
draught. Just before the finish, however, the winning 
boat was given a burst of speed which made her jairly 
tear across the line. She was timed at 5:05:45. Noma 
finished at 5:10:51. On the last leg Kanawha averaged 
19.39 knots and gained 1m. 2s. The summary: 

Finish. Elapsed. 
5 06 45 3 0B 09 
6 10 51 3 07 6 


Gig and Launch Races. 


In the morning the annual gig and launch races for 
the Owl and Gamecock colors and money prizes were 
held under the management of Fleet Captain C. L. F. 
Robinson. Charles D. Mower, measurer, was timer. 
Two entries came to the line for the Gamecock colors, 
a four-oared gig from the schooner Katrina and one 
from Crusader II. Katrina won by six lengths. The 
start was II:15. 

A lack of entries prevented a race for the Owl col- 
ors. Whaleboats from the cup craft raced for an 
eight-oared boat prize. Reliance won from Columbia 
by two lengths. The coxswain of the Constitution 
crew was knocked overboard and the boat withdrew. 
Columbia won the dinghy race from representatives of 
the schooners Katrina, Corona, the steam yacht Hau- 
oli and the sloop Mira. 

The launches raced over a mile and a half course. 
The boat from ex-Commodore Lewis Cass Ledyard’s 
steam yacht Rambler (ex-Dreamer) won both events. 
The summary: 


Launches—Class A. 
Finish. 
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In the evening the annual illumination of the fleet 
occurred. The boats in the harbor and various places 
along the water front joined in making the spectacle 
one like fairyland. This was the last official ceremony 
before the disbandment of the crews on Saturday. 


The Canada’s Cup Defender. 


Toronto, July 25.—Just to make it interesting the Royal 
Canadian Y. GC. has arranged a series of five races for a 
valuable trophy. While these are not trial races for the 
selection of a defender, they will be for the benefit of the 
boat that is to defend the Canada’s cup. They will put 
more interest into practice sailing and give the crew of 
the defender plenty of training. 

Some very good work has been put in aboard Strath- 
cona this week in races around Toronto Island, starting 
from the R. C. Y. C. town club. This course possesses 
so many angles that it offers great opportunities for sea- 
manship. Roughly speaking, you steer southeast to the 
Eastern Gap, then south and by east for half a mile 
through the piers, then southwest along the island shore. 
vorth up the sandbar to the Western Gap, then east again 
down the bay to the finish. 

On Monday Strathcona had an adventure which would 
have given the space killers of New York yards of ma- 
terial had one of the Shamrocks been in the place of the 
Canada’s cup defender. Commodore Jarvis was in charge 
cf Strathcona, and had started for the usual race around 
Toronto Island with the slippery Merrythought. The lat- 
ter was being sailed by the crew of professionals in the 
Commodore’s pay. The two crossed the starting line a 
length apart, Merrythought leading. They were swinz- 
ing everything except their largest clup topsails, with I1l- 
loon canvas forward. No. 2 club topsails were carried be- 
cause the weather looked dirty. 

It was a beam breeze to the Eastern Gap, and under ihe 
southwest puffs the yachts staggered along at a fast clip. 
In the middle of the bay Merrythought had a lead of two 
lengths; but every puff helped Strathcona, and she was 
up in her old place, just a length astern and a trifle to 
windward, when the racers fetched the pier head. 

Merrythought was kept away a trifle to clear the corner, 
when suddenly her stern rose and she pitched violentl; 
forward, stopping dead. “Aground!” shouted her skipper. 
Commodore Jarvis shoved Strathcona’s tiller hard up and 
she swung across Merrythought’s stern into the deep 
water of the channel. She missed Merrythought by a 
plentiful margin, but it is not pleasant to contemplate the 
possible results if her skipper had not been quick enough. 
There would have been some kindling wood had Strath- 
cona, sailing eight or ten miles an hour, fetched up on the 
stationary Merrythought. 

The grounding prevented any further racing that day. 
It was some time before Merrythought was floated. 
Strathcona sailed out into the lake, but returned to the 
harbor to dodge a squall. Skipper Jarvis gave his crew 
plenty of practice in sail handling, taking off the club top- 
sail and setting it again twice. Everything was done 
completely, even to looping up the sail cover. The spin- 
naker was also set twice, once in stops and once flying, 
and. practice was given in changing from balloon to work- 
ing headsails. 

An attempt was made at a race the following day, but 
with no more success. After a fierce squall with hail, 
rain and lightning, a bit of a gale that blew boats over at 
their moorings, Strathcona and Merrythought started off 
in a faint trickle of air from the southeast. It was a beat 
all the way to the Gap, and Strathcona, starting fifty 
seconds ahead, had a lead of three minutes or more when 
she reached the lake. Then it was Merrythought’s turn 
to do things. Inch by inch she crept up on Strathcona, 
passing her with a little burst of speed and stretching 
ahead rapidly. Soon she was a quarter of a mile ahead, 
but the yachts were not traveling nearly fast enough to 
cover a cup course within the time limit. Al 
M s lead did not exceed a quarter of a : 
S | was minutes behind her in time. The 
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race was abandoned at six o'clock, with half the course 
left uncovered after two hours of sailing. Mr. J. Wilton 
Morse handled Merrythought on this occasion, and Mr. 
Jarvis sailed Strathcona. : 

On Wednesday, July 22, Strathcona sailed an excellent 
race, satisfactory from the point of view of the owner,) 
the skipper, and the spectator. The contest afforded splen- 
did opportunities for gear testing, as it was sailed in a 
fresh northerly wind which at times buried lee decks. 

Strathcona had two competitors in this race, Canada, 
the original winner of .the cup, and Merrythought, her 
usual trial boat.. The course was the usual round-the- 
island affair. Canada and Merrythought had plenty of 
canvas aloft with their working topsails, but Strathcona 
swung her largest club. The three went over the line in 
a bunch, but Strathcona was not in a very good position. 
It was a broad reach to the Eastern Gap, and she had 
Canada to windward to bother her, with Merrythought 
close on the lee beam. The yachts sailed for a mile with- 
out altering positions, but in turning into the channel 
Strathcona stretched ahead a little and fled through like 
a deer with wolves at its flanks. The gybe in the channel 
was a nervy piece of business with the three so close, but 
it was accomplished without mishap, although there were 
a couple of wild sheers at the pier heads. 

The gybe gave Merrythought a weather berth, and she 
was two lengths ahead by the time Strathcona’s sheets 
had been trimmed for the beam breeze. Canada was just 
astern, and edged up until her horn once swung over 
Strathcona’s weather quarter. The new boat was again 
in an awkward place, but did well, and would have 
dropped her competitors but for an acicdent. The turns 
of the weather topmast backstay surged on the cleat and 
the topmast was left unsupported. The big jib topsail 
slatted wildly, and finally tore out its clew and had to be 
dowsed. The topmast meantime stood the strain of the 
club topsail nobly and came back straight as a rush when 
the backstay was again set up. The yard of the topsail 
sets in a’ cup in the mainmast head at the cap, and thus 
the strain on the topmast is somewhat relieved. The test- 
ing in this- instance gives rise to plenty of confidence in 
the stick. 

Minus her jib topsail Strathcona just held her own, but 
when the others also dowsed theirs and hauled on the 
wind for the thresh in to the Western Gap, she shot ahead 
like an arrow. Outpointing and outfooting her contest- 
ants, she rapidly widened the water between herself and 
them. Merrythought and Canada had a battle royal, but 


it was for second place only. Strathcona sailed three feet ° 


to their two, and entered the harbor with a splendid lead. 
Fetching the wind abeam again she once more set a bal- 
jocn staysail and a smaller jib topsail, and tere across the 
jiine a winner by over four minutes. The actual time was: 


Start. Finish. Elapsed: 
CN iis cescccnvssidincedendiveces 4 21 06 § 24 26 3 03 20 
Strathoome .......csccccccscccvcccees 4 21 08 <> 0 58 62 
PITS nn dances iancbuscksccect 421 18 6 << 22 03 48 


After the race Mr. Jarvis gave his crew spinnaker drill, 
leaving the yacht at her island m gs for the night. 

The following day, Thursday, the*wind was about four 
miles an hour lighter, but still blew strong from the old 
quarter, fifteen miles an hour or so. Merrythought was 
Strathcona’s only competitor this day, and the race, while 
useful as a gear-testing and crew-drilling opportunity, 
was less valuable as an accurate measurement of the new 
boat’s capabilities, from a number of circumstances. 

The two made a splendid start, crossing the line in- 
stantaneously, with Strathcona to windward. There was 
plenty of room for both, and no attempt at blanketing. 
They ran for the Eastern Gap on even terms, but when 
they gybed over, Merrythought lost her jib topsail sheet. 
The big kite blew out ahead of her wildly, and she had 
to be rounded up before it could be controlled. By this 
time Strathcona had a lead of fully a quarter of a mile. 

This meant a procession rather than a race, so Strath- 
cona rounded up outside and waited for Merrythought. In 
the lake they were again on an even footing, but as Merry- 
thought was towing a dinghy the equality could not last 
long. When the two passed the can buoy for the beat up 
the western sandbar, Strathcona had a lead of forty-five 
seconds. This she rapidly increased in the thresh, gain- 
ing nearly four minutes in a mile and a half. Both boats 
came down the bay at a furious pace, but Merrythoughc 
was too far astern to make the finish exciting. Summary: 


Start. Finish. Elapsed. 
BereGheaes .cccccscdeccsscdicsecasem 4 21 00 5 23 10 1 02 10 
OUGME wcccccccdesccvocccsoes 4 21 00 5 28 48 1 07 48 


Spinnaker setting and sail handling drill followed on 
Strathcona after the race. CuHartes H. SNIDER. 


Marine and Field Club. 


BATH BEACH, L. L, 
Saturday, July 25. 

Tue fourth regatta of the Yacht Racing Association of 
Gravesend Bay was held on the afternoon of Saturday, 
July 25, under the auspices of the Marine and Field Club. 
It was sailed in a light fluky wind which hovered between 
south and west and was never more than a 7 knot velocity. 
Eighteen craft started, all but two of which finished. The 
winners were Bobtail, Vagabond, Spots, Apukwa II. 
Martha M., and Esperance. Bonito scored a sail over. 

The struggle of the day was that between the class P 
boats Vagabond and Ogeemah. In the light breeze first 
one would lead and then the other. Vagabond finally won 
by 4m. 21s. Apukwa II. sailed a good race in class R, as 
did Esperance in the Marine and Field one-design 
division. + 

Boats in classes M and N twice covered a triangular 
course. They had close hauled work to Red Can buoy 
No. 2 off Coney Island Point, a reach. from there to 
Craven Shoal buoy and a broad reach home to the start 
off the Marine and Field Club. 

The other craft had a close reach to the mark off the 
Brooklyn Y. C., windward hitches to the stakeboat off 
Sea a broad reach to the mark off Fort Hamilton, 
and reach home. This course was also covered 
twice. A shift of wind toward the southward, during the 
second round of the course, allowed the smaller boats to 
carry spi from the stakeboat off Sea Gate to the 
Fort Sas aes te tele eel 
throughout the event, which, in it air, er 
the boats considerably. 








The 30-footer, Bobtail, was pitted against boats of less 
modern type and had little difficulty’ in winning. vag 
bond beat Ogeemah 4m. 21s., Karma 5m. 7s. Martha M. 
beat Rascal.2m. 57s., Boozie 8m. 35s. Apukwa II. beat 

ndpiper 9m, 54s. Esperance beat Jig-a-Jig 8m. 23s., 

tinger 21m. 5s., Kelpie 29m. 3s. Squaw and Spots did 
not finish. 

The fifth regatta of the Yacht Racing Associatioon of 
Gravesend Bay will take place on the afternoon of Satur- 
day, August 1, under the auspices of the Brooklyn Y. C. 
The summary: 





Sloops—Class M—Special—Start, 3:18. 
Finish. Ret. 
Bonito, Haviland Brothers...............sse00++ 6 23 22 3 0 22 
Sloops—Class N—Start, 3:18. 
Bobtail, EB. F. TMckeRbecd..<.ccccccccccccssese 5 50 34 2 32 34 
Indian, H. F. Menton..........secceseees gevcce 7 09 57 3 51 57 
CT. 2.) i ncencnscecceaceaasesehenan Did not finish. 
Sloops—Class P-—Start, 3:21. 
Vagabond, Ti A. VGrn®....c<cccccccccsediees 5 18 10 1 57 10 
Ogeemah, Brophy & Mackay..........scseer+s 5 22 31 2 01 31 
Kepeaen,* Te, A. MORRR. <cacscocaccnconceccsscsa »-5 23:17 2 02 17 
Sloops—Class Q—Start, 3:24. 
aan, “ED: Sa a bebédeovicsccosapeccecs 5 45 2 21 32 
Wraith, Calvin Tompkins...........ccscceseces Did not finish. 
Sloops—Class R—Start, 3:30, 
Mae Tie. Deis. Pease edveesdpesesesscseces 5 58 03 2 28 03 
Sandpiper, W. W. Redfern........ 5 OT 57 2 37 57 
Ti, RT, Sno cencs oc accacassecses 6 45 3 15 23 
Trio started at 4:00:55. Actual elapsed time, 2.44. 


Catboats—Class Y—Start, 3:33. 





Martha M., Richard Moore 2 09 15 
Rastal, D. G. Whitlock........ axes 2212 
SG Sie Mac cccrandccstenoceceadecss 217 50 
Marine and Field Class—Start, 3:26. 
Mopersncn, “FA, TERAGRises ccccccoscccccsccad 6 06 37 2 30 37 
pe Se FA errr eee 6 25 10 2 49 10 
I Oe, sa in cccwcpnermsnesdid 6 27 42 2 51 42 
Fe FFs ts NE vanascsenccecsscccccsscace 6 35 40 2 69 40 


Eastern Y. C, 


NEWPORT, R. L, 
Saturday, July 25. 


The last event immediately connected with the cruise of 
1903 took place on Saturday when the Eastern Y. C.,, 
which joined the fleet at. New London, gave a compli- 
mentary regatta to the New York Y. C, The contest was 
open to boats of both organizations. 

A fresh breeze from the southwest blew throughout the 
race and made the struggle a spirited one. Several acci- 
dents were recorded. lumbia, just after rounding the 
second mark of the 30-mile triangular course, carried away 
her topmast and withdrew from the contest, being towed 
to harbor by her tender, Park City. 

Reliance, after the race was over, when about to make 
her moorings in the harbor, had a mishap by which her 
hollow steel gaff buckled upward at a point ten feet from 
the jaws. The sloop Isolt, which was off Brenton’s Reef 
Lightship before the regatta begun, carried away her mast. 
Thirteen craft started and finished the contest. In the 
minds of many a sailor this number accounts for the 
series of accidents. 

It was the last trying out contest for the Cup boats be- 
fore the official trial races. Relia as if to give a mas- 
ter touch to her record, defeated Constitution 6m. 18s. 
over the 30-mile triangle. There was a smooth sea and 
the friends of the Belmont boat had looked for her to do 
better. Reliance received a beautiful cup for the 9go- 
footers, presented by ex-Commodore A. S. Bigelow, of 
the Eastern Y, C. 

Morton F. Plant’s new Herreshoff schooner, Ingomar, 
was a winner in class B, and also captured a trophy for 
schooners offered by Commodore Bigelow. Rondina was 
a winner on corrected time in schooner class E. Neola 
scored a victory in sloop class H. Weetamoe withdrew. 
Isolde had no competitor in class I, but covered the course 
and won the cup offered -by Commodore Bigelow for 
sloops, on corrected. time, all sailing in one class. In class 
J, Cossack is the probable winner. ‘This cannot be definitely 
settled, however, until Katonah is measured. 

The regatta committee of the Eastern Y. C. was on the 
tug Storm King. Course signals were sent aloft at 11 
o'clock. They gave the boats a beat on the first ten-mile 
leg, a run on the second ten miles, and close reach home. 
Schooners in class E and class J sloops sailed a 21-mile 
course. 

Contrary to custom of late, the go-footers were sent 
away first. The starting gun was fired at 11:40. Reliance 
crossed the line to windward at 11:40:18, Columbia at 
11:41:57, and Constitution at 11:42:18, handicapped 18s. 
= schooners and sloops were started after the Cup 

ats. 

Reliance pulled away from the others in the early stages 
of the contest, and interest soon centered in the fight be- 
tween Columbia and Constitution for second place. The 
old boat did remarkably well, and the battle became in- 
tensely interesting as they neared the first mark. 

Reliance rounded at 12:55:05. Columbia headed Consti- 
tution and turned at 12:58:25; Constitution rounded at 
12:59:26. In the ten miles of windward work Reliance 
beat Columbia 1m. 41s. and Constitution 2m. 39s. 

Reliance and Columbia set spinnakers to starboard and 
broke out ballooners. Constitution held on to a lone 
ballooner for a time in hopes of getting to windward of 
Columbia’s wake. She afterward broke out a spinnaker. 

Rounding the second mark each craft took in the kites 
and gybed booms to starboard for the close reach to the 
finish. Columbia made a wide turn and allowed Constitu- 
tion to slip in between herself and the mark. Just after 
Columbia had gybed, her topmast went by the board to 
leeward, and she withdrew. Some one had forgotten to 
set up the port topmast back stay. 

Reliance was timed at 1:50:33, Columbia at 1:57:11, 
and Constitution at 1:57:30. In the 10-mile run Reliance 
had gained 2m. 36s. on Constitution and 3m, 18s..on 
Columbia. 

On the last leg the wind freshened to 15 knot strength. 
Jib topsails were not carried. With sails drawing well 
both boats slipped through the sea at a wonderful speed. 
Reliance finished at 2:39:10 and Constitution at 2:47:10. 
On the reach Reliance had beaten Constitution 1m. 3s., 
making a victory of 6m. 18s. over the entire course. the 


summary: 
as” Tous, le Onna, 
tart. inish. 
Reliance ---1l 40 18 2 39 10 2 68 62 * ae a 
i ll 422 00 2 47 10 3 0 10 eee 68 
eooedl & 87 Disabled. 








OD ig cn tinnscnd 317 49 3 31 24 3 31 24 
Chanticleer ent 3°44 06 3 57 06 Ona sce 
DEE, daddpescescanea 3 58 50 411 50 3 40 06 
Scho6oners—Class E. 
Hope Leslie ......... ll 55 50 3 07 46 3 11 56 311 56 
FROMONID 00 oo cikencengid 11 56 21 315 00 3 19 39 310 21 
H. 
OE esncaspacensuaell ee y 3 39 06 3 47 58 3 47 53 
Weetamoe = ....3..00.. 11 60 23 Did not finish. 
Sloops—Class I. 
Wehbe asicwsknentnied 11 60 18 3 61 67 4 00 49 3 42 41 
Sloops—Class J. 
Cossack ......... +++ 57 00 32 & 3 25 38 $45... 
ED | dAcacvawedene 66 31 3 24 00 3 28 29 bide <0 
ED -indacnttnedenmaadell led. 
Sippican Y. C. 
MARION, MASS., a ee 
Saturday, July 2s. 


An open race of the Sippican Y. C. was sailed,on Satur- 
day, July 25, in a rattling southwest breeze. The larger 
yachts were single reefed, while the smaller ores carried 
doubles. The young women who sail 15-footers had their 
hands full, but they all brought their boats thro with- 
out accident. In the 21ft. class, Edith was the only yacht 
to sail the right course. In class B, cats, Kingfisher, while 
leading, was dismasted, and Laura, which was a good 
second, towed the disabled yacht in, although Laura was 
sure of first prize, thus making no race. In class D, cats, 
Sergius and Kreiker sailed a close race, Sergius ¢ross- 
ing the finish line 3 seconds ahead. She was protested 
for fouling a mark, and was disqualified, thus giving the 
race to Krieker. In the 15ft. class, Spider wor éasily. 
No. 4 won in the Burgess one-design class, Blue Jay 
in the 15ft. class, and Ariana in class H. The summary: 

Herreshoff 21ft. Knockabouts. 
Finish. Elapsed. 


Edith, Clark King...... eceeccscccccccccccccscces 3 21 38 2 18 36 
epkcooena, W.-H, HartiatQscccccsceveciccccese Sailed wrong course. 
Terragim, -L. S. DaBMey.<cccccccesquovesccesece Sailed wrong course. 





Woraten, We Wy. Ceti ds ivcicdstcdecctactecicotss 












Krieker, W. M. Jameson... -2 62 15 1 43 15 
Allison IL., Stuart McLeod -2 53 04 1 44 04 
Howard, H. O. Miller...... d 26325 14425 
Nancy II., David Rice 25450 1 45 50 

Herreshoff 15-footers. 
Spider, H. M. Stone..........ssecscseessesserees 22 12 11012 
Flickamaroo, Miss Emmons. ooo a 11241 
Fiddler, Miss Dabney....,.... --2 2 03 1 13 03 
Vie, We Fie SB cccdcedeccsccsccsccscceccses Oe 1 15 03 
A, Fs ER sh ons ceenedencuecscsieseepces 2 27 22 1 16 22 
Ranso, M. H. Richardson, Jr............+s+e0+ 2 27 46 115 4 
ig SS a Sande cacsdsouscdqesesece 2 28 19 11619 
Teazer, Mrs. R. M. Emmons............000000+ 2 29 13 11713 

Burgess 15-footers. 

Bee, & Williams Gwe weccccegacccecebvsndenseccs 2 20 22 1 1§ 22 
No. & Edward S. Stone......2..ccccccccccccces 2 35 51 1 20 51 

15ft. One-Design Cats. 2 
Blue Jag, Mies Thayer. ci.cccccececseccccscccees 2 41 40 1 23 40 
Whistler, Robert Leatherbee --2 42 46 1 24 46 
Fusser, Miss Burdette ... --2 43D 1 25 30 
Minnow, Jack Sweetzer... .-2 45 34 1 27 34 
Dumpsey, Miss Brewer... --2 47 15 1 29 16 
BOO, Bir Mis Bicdaesvenccebcatcccceccececcoans 2 49 04 1 31 04 
Swallow, Jack Lionberger..........ccsccssccsee 2 62 12 1 34 04 
Oe ee nee 2 56 26 1 38 28 
No. 6, Stanley Bullivant..........sseccescsseees Dismasted, 

Cats 16ft. and. Under. 
Ariana, Miss Edith Austin.............secseess 2 54 38 1 13 63 
RR, SSE: EE, BOR cccccocacecesegecesnce 2 57 38 1 16 40 
Fes Fe Te, Pees ccc cccccvessecececcccces 3 00 31 1 22 53 
Shrimp, H. W. Richardson..............+++.++ 3 01 40 1 23 21 

*Disqualified. 
Cohasset Y. C. 


COHASSET, MASS., 
Saturday, July 25. 


The closest race of the season in the Cohasset Y. C. 
was sailed Saturday, July 25, in a puffy southwest breeze. 
In the 21ft. knockabouts Remora won by 59 setonds. Fly 
beat Fancy in the special class, both yachts being under 
the same ownership. In the 18ft. knockabouts, Result 
won from Uncas by only 15 seconds. In the handicap 
class, Selma finished ahead of Undine in a closely con- 
tested race, but Undine took first place on corrected time. 
The summary: 

21ft. Knockabouts. 


Elapsed. 
Rampges, G. G. Conchegy: Fe eccccescccecscciccccsccccadgoucved 1 #0 38 
Wee, DIGNOOM TENE, Divs cncccicvccvccccccsscacvcteves 1 41 37 
Delta, Ralph B. Williams............c..ccccceccecsececceeees 1 41 55 
Te Be RI acc ccdandedeticcsccciecavacsessatscse 1 4310 

Special Class. 

i Gi: WE NR ideicddcdicadéddddddedvestectdidecdcucus 1 37 & 
nee CC, We BOs dc nc cddcccbcddideccscccccccssccccvesccse tb On 


18ft. Knockabouts, 
Wem A. TE “WiamieRiiceco leddiddcacddsdvccidadadegthint 1 60 2% 
Cis Mend SD. Tene escviecciccscddccccnesesesasa 1 60 35 
Kanaka, Hugh D. Montgomery............csscscecccscesees 1 53 40 
SE. las, ie. Ceo Sen ceceescdcccébdguncesetcdeneansces be 86 


Handicap Class. 





Undine, Gilbert S. Tower...cccsececscececeeeees 05930 056 30 
pe RE en ae OO 0 58 20 0 68 20 
Kodick, TD asseascecssoten oe 100 ode. as 


ae 20 
Castrel, Curtis Parker.... --1 10 58 
Edith, “Abbott Hastinge. . cis ciccccsccccccccscece 06 ce 


Beverly Y. C. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., 
Saturday, July 25. 


In a reefing breeze from the southwest, four of the 
Buzzard’s Bay one-design 30-footers of the Beverly Y. C. 
cruised to New Bedford on Saturday, July 25, and raced 
eff the South Dartmouth station of the New Bedford 
Y. C. Mashnee took the lead at the start and held it all 
around the course. There was an interesting race in the 
15ft. class, between three of the new one-design boats 
from the board of Mr. W. H. Hand; Jr., and Catspaw, 
of the Herreshoff one-design 15-footers. All carried single 
reefs and had all the sail they could lug. Chubby II. took 
in so much water that she sank, and Lora, being full of 
water, withdrew. Dart and Catspaw went over the 
course, Dart winning out by 3m. 30s. The summary: 

Special Class—One-Design 30-footers. 





Elapsed. 
Machuee; BR. W. Haimees; Biceccccccccccicccccccesovceces 2 05 45 
Asablan, Robert Wimeet is cvisecesvescccvcvecesvccccscccceses 2 08 08 
Young: Miss, D. L. Whittemore...........00..cccccccecceee 211 40 
Gamecock, eile MM cass si nc Ce ae ok ox0 sbonse Ucsanondlee 2 12 40 
Dart, .F. H. St j 15-footers. sma 

UM MNGNR Diuadiniakbbesccsisns 3ét sichatewedes dugiq 

rT 2D WON a 6 sad xcdasecarncdtuconseccatvesccocs 1 58 55 
pra F. Knowles, Jr.... Sosweccsesesesecccaces Withdrew. 
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Shamrock Trials. 


SANDY HOOK, N. J., 
Monday, July 20. 

Shamrocks I. and III. sailed a 30-mile windward and 
leeward race on Monday, July 20, in which the challenger 
made fast time, covering the whole distance in 2h, 56m. 
26s. On the run home her jib topsail sheet parted, allow- 
ing the old boat to pick up. The summary: 


Start. Finish. Elapsed. 
Shaewredk TE. ...200vcceresvsecese 11 15 20 214 40 2 59 20 
Shamrock 1. .ccccoccccccccscvccess 11 15 28 2 16 10 3 00 42 


Tuesday, July 21. 

In a very light breeze Shamrock III. gave the first Lip- 
ton challenger a bad drubbing in a twenty-mile leeward 
and windward course on Tuesday. It was the original 
intention to send the boats twice over the course, twice 
making a total distance of 40 miles. This was abandoned 
because of the light wind. Shamrock III. led Shamrock 
I. by nearly four miles. The summary: 


Start. Finish. Elapsed. 
Shamrock LIT. ......sccccccccccees 11 43 07 211 45 2 28 38 
Shamrock €. ....0csccocccedcccccser ll 42 35 2 44 30 3 O1 56 


Shamrock II]. won by 33m. 17s. 


Wednesday, July 22. 


In the trial of Wednesday which was started in a fine 
breeze and somewhat of a sea, Shamrock III. suffered 
an accident to her gaff by which the hollow steel spar 
buckled about ten feet from the jaws. It was the orig- 
inal intention to sail a 30-mile windward and leeward 
course. At the end of the windward work the chal- 
lenger led the first Shamrock. She covered the dis- 
tance in 1h. 24m. 20s. 


Thursday, July 23. 

A windward and leeward course was sailed on Thurs- 
day in which Shamrock I. gained her first victory over 
the challenger. The distance was 30 miles and the first 
Lipton go-footer won. by 5m. 25s. Shamrock I. had all 


the luck in the light wind that blew. The summary: 
Start. Finish. Elapsed. 

Ghaewwedk [. ..ccoccccccccccvsccess 12 53 00 427 15 3 34 15 

Bee TIT, coccvescvscvevsesse 12 50 00 4 29 40 3 39 40 


Friday, July 24. 

The challenger appeared to be in fine form on Fri- 
day. A 20-mile leeward and windward journey was 
first taken, in which she showed superiority on all 
points of sailing. The same result prevailed in an 
8-mile reach between Scotland and Sandy Hook Light- 
ships just before going to moorings in Sandy Hook 
Bay. 

Saturday, July 25. 

The Lipton boats were out Saturday morning in a 
light wind. The challenger had no difficulty in sailing 
away from the old boat. The wind fell flat, however, 
after six miles of the course had been sailed. The trial 
was abandoned and the yachts taken in tow for Erie 
Basin, where they were hauled out late the same after- 
noon. The underbodies of both boats were to be 
cleaned and polished. Shamrock III. was to have a 
new bowsprit put in place, somewhat longer than the 
one which has been used in the trials thus far. 





Winthrop Y. C. 
WINTHROP, MASS., 
Saturday, July 25. 


The handicap race of the Winthrop Y. C. was sailed off 
the club house Saturday, July 25, in a strong southwest 
breeze. In the 25ft. class, Calypso led easily all over the 
course, with Thordis second, but Helen won on time al- 


luwance. L’Aiglon and Kit, in this class, were both dis- 
masted. In the 18ft. class, Zetes II. easily led over the 
course. Effie won by a long margin in the 15ft. class. 


Harriet finished alone in the 21-footers. The summary: 
25ft. Class. 








Elapsed. Corresced. 

a A i TE . excdnecnpenecsescocecna 1 20 57 1 02 57 
Thordis, C. A. Henry..... 1 09 00 1 03 00 
Noturus, C. O, Whitney... -ool 20 20 1 6 20 
Calypso, A. W. Chesterton... .-1 06 30 1 06 30 
Alert, J. R. Hodder -.-1 18 56 1 06 56 
Idalia, J. W. Leater....ccccccccccccccccesevevecs 115 2% 1 10 2 

21ft. Class. 
Harriet, Bird, Bryan Tewksbury..............- 1 15 27 115 27 
Peet, AA, BH. PREMIER. 0 cc cccccccccsvenccesvccces Withdrew. 

18ft. Class. 
Zetes 11., J. A. MoKie.....cccccccccccccccsccees 1 14 08 1 14 08 
ee OR Re 1 20 18 1 18 18 
Mentor, Cobb & Brainerd...............+0s008 1 23 09 119 09 
Beate, WW. Th. TERRE. .c.ccccescvescescccccveees 1 31 12 1 21 12 
Marion, C. A. Newmarch.........ccccsscsecsees 1 28 40 1 22 40 
Martha, W. Jenkins.......ccccscccccscccsccccves Withdrew. 

15ft. Class. 
Effie M., D. F. Murphy.. 0 54 12 
Bevan, FA. Flint... ccccccccccccenccsesccccccoses 0 54 52 








Shelter Island Y. C. 


SHELTER ISLAND, L, L., 
Saturday, July 25. 

The Shelter Island Y. C. held races for sloops in classes 
N, R, and sub-classes R, on the afternoon of Saturday, 
July 25. Oscar B. Weber’s new Crowninshield 30-footer, 
Woglinda, won in class N, her only competitor, Oiseau, 
going aground. Harp won in class R, and Ria in sub- 
class R. The summary: 

Sloops—Class N—Start, 2:10. 









Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Woglinda, Oscar Weber........... 4 23 22 2 13 22 ° 
Oiseau, Harry S. Maxwell......... Disabled. 
Sloops—Class R—Start, 2:15. 
Harp, Ralph Peverly ccccccecel 13 4 1 68 44 1 58 16 
Iris, G, Piel........... .-4 15 42 2 00 42 2 00 28 
Snook, W. W. Becker. 419 14 20414 2 03 31 
Psi, A. O. Bancker..... 419 06 2 04 06 2 03 62 
Flash, N. Schickel... 4 20 25 2 05 25 2 06 25 
Arrow, G. H. Keim..........ccceees 2 06 18 2 6 42 
Sub Class R—Start, 2:15. 

Ria, E. G. Shea.........sesccccscces 212 48 212 48 
Eelskin, T. L. Hutchinson.. ood 2 29 42 22217 
Duchess, Carl Pickhart ..........+ 2 32 57 2 30 36 





Mr. Thomas A. St. Johnston, of New York, has re- 
cently sold for Mr. John B. Rhodes, of New Bedford, 
Mass., the sloop yacht Siesta to Mr. E. C. Dameron. Mr. 
Rhodes is now the owner of the 145ft. steam yacht Aria. 





‘FOREST AND STREAM. 


Boston Y. C. 


HULL, MASS., 
Saturday, July 25. 

A club race of the Boston Y. C. was sailed off the Hull 
club house on Saturday, July 25, in a stiff sotithwest 
breeze. Only one starter showed up in the 25ft. class, 
Chewink IIL. and she sailed over the course alone. In 
the 22ft. class, Opitsah V., was forced over the line too 
soon at the start, and Medric got away first. Medric led 
on the first round of the course, but on the second beat 
to windward Opitsah V. caught up with her and forced 
her to tack. Shortly after this Medric’s throat halyards 
parted and she withdrew, leaving Opitsah V. to finish it 
out alone. There were nine starters in the 18ft. knock- 
about class, all going over the line in a bunch. They split 
tacks after the start, and Miss Modesty, holding to the 
shore, took the lead at the first mark and held it all over 
the course. In the first handicap class Kiuna got the start, 
but Jingo soon went into the lead and held it to the finish, 
but lost to Helen on corrected time. Widow had things 
all her own way in the second handicap class, finishing 
over ten minutes ahead of Clarice. The summary: 


25-footers. 










Elapsed. 
Chewink, III., F. G. Macomber........ccccccccccccccccees 1 57 57 
22-footers. 

Opitesh V., S. H. & H. 1. Foster... .cccccccesscccccccsces 2 07 O1 
Dea. NE TIS oi 6055s dn nsetecedsanseevanssande nes Disabled. 
18ft. Knockabouts. 

Miss Modesty, B. S. Permer...........ccscccccscescesscccees 1 07 15 
Gertrude, H. E. Lynch... .1 09 08 
Domino, C. C, Clapp............+. 11018 
Mirage, J. B. Olmstead.........sseseseeeeeeeeeees 112 46 
Yo San, R. J. Randolph, Jr..........cccccccccsscccccccccccce 1 12 59 
Bien, AMived Dewmmtas ..ccccccccccesccccccccccccccccccccscees 1 13 04 
Walads, W. W. Rowse... cccccccrccccccccccccccssccevccccces 1 13 09 
Semen Clnke Be BONE, « oscsccanccepecnnpessascesacecesen Disabled. 
SN, ls i FINI ova povinsccsccncsesensscvencctuses Withdrew. 
First Handicap. 

Elapsed. Corrected. 
Biclen, FP. BR. Meal. .cccocccoscsesoccovecccsecoces 1 39 42 1 35 41 
Jingo, G. B. Doame......cccccccssccccscccccceses 1 37 35 1 37 35 
Kiuna, A. W. Learnard.......cccccccccccsecses 1 41 36 1 37 41 
Holly I1., M. W. Weare.nccccccccccscccscccccecs 1 44 26 1 38 33 
Mildred, C. A. Colemati....ccccevesccetccscccess 1 BO 38 1 44 45 
Second Handicap. 
Widow, H. W. Friend...ccccccccccccccccctscces 1 46 00 1 46 00 
Chesten, “W, REE. vccctcdecossascetssucsvesn 1 56 OL 1 56 O1 
Amne, Cy B. PeWibesveccvecccessveeseceseoesoscces 2 00 36 1 57 2 








Newport 30-Footers. 


NEWPORT, R. L., 
Monday, July 20. 


Vaquero III., sailed by Harry Payne Whitney, won the 
sweepstakes for the 30-footers on Monday, July 20. There 
was a light breeze blowing. The yachts went twice over 
a. course from Newport to Jamestown and _ return. 
Vaquero III. was never headed, The summary: Start 


4:02. 

Finish. Elapsed. 
Vaquero III., H. P. Whitney...........ss000+ 5 22 20 1 20 20 
Barbara, W. Rutherfurd ......ccccccecescccccces 5 23 10 1 21 10 
Raccoon, J. R. Drexel.......cccccccccccsescoes 5 23 40 1 21 40 
Carolina, C. L. Robineom........sccccccccesccese Disqualified. 


Thursday, July 23. 

Barbara was sailed well in the race for the 30-footers 
on Thursday, and won handily, defeating Vaquero III. 
2m. 4s. There was a strong southwest wind blowing. The 
summary: Start, 3:31. 


Finish. Elapsed. 
Barbara, W. Rutherfurd.........0s.seeeeeeeeees 1 21 14 
Vaquero IIT., P. Whitney.. oe 1 23 18 
Sreeze, W. G, Roelker, Jr.......ccccccccccccces 1 25 50 








Duxbury Y. C. 


DUXBURY, MASS., 
Saturday, July 25. 


A club race of the Duxbury Y. C. was sailed on Satur- 
day, July 25, in a strong westerly breeze. In the 18ft. 
knockabouts there was a close race, the boats constantly 
changing positions. Kittiwake got the lead on the last 
leg, while Miladi and Aspinquid were luffing. Rooster 
finished first in the handicap class, but lost to As You 
Like It on allowance. The summary: 

18ft. Knockabouts. 


Elapsed 
Kittiwake, BH. M. Jomes...0..csccccoccccccccccccsscecocccess 1 45 
Biting’ TT. FF. BR. AGameBir.ccsccvescvcvcvccnccccsosccsvecss 1 56 33 
Aspenquid I1., C. F. Foster......cccccscoccccccscescevccees 1 57 03 
Wink, L. B. Goodspeed.....c.cccccccscrcccccccccccccccccess 15914 
Osprey, A. Traim.........ccceccccccccccevcceccscccsscccccens 2 02 03 
Handicap Class. 
Hinpost Corrected. 
As-You-Like-It, Whitman .........-c0s+eeeeeees 1 53 2 1 43 27 
Rooster, Etherington ............- ‘ 1 49 37 
Solitaire, W. T. Amesbury, Jr.... oon 2 1 51 19 
Aureolus, H. Kellogg.........cccscccccccccscees 2 21 2; 1 54 23 








Annisquam Y. C. 


ANNISQUAM, MASS., 
Saturday, July 25. 

A race of one-design dories of the Annisquam Y. C. 
was sailed in Ipswich Bay, Saturday, July 25, in a stiff 
westerly breeze, with a jump of a sea. Little Un took the 
lead on the windward leg, but was closely pressed by 
Venus on the run back, finishing 6 seconds ahead. The 
summary : 





Elapsed. 

Littlc Un, Domald. Howes....cccccccscscccccvcccsepeccvccecs 117 23 

Ventus, Keith Pevear....... --1 17 29 

*Jessica, J. H. Finch...... --1 22 07 

Sister, D. H. Woodbury.........ccccccccccccccccvcceveccces 1 22 53 
*Disqualified. 





Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C. 


The Alfred Roosevelt memorial cup is offered this year 
for the raceabout class. The race will be held on Satur- 
day, August 1, and the course will be posted in the club 
house one hour before the start, which will be at 3:20. 

The Robert Center memorial cups will be offered for 
the following classes: Thirty-footers, raceabouts and 
fifteen-footers. The races will be held on Saturday, 
August 8, and the sailing directions will be posted in the 
club house and sent to all entries by Thursday, August 6. 
Entries will be received at the club house up to Saturday 
at 10:30. Race CoMMITTEE. 


[Ava 1, 1903. 


Canoeing. 
——@—— 
American Canoe Association. 


Twenty-Fourth Annual Meet, Sugar Island, St, Lawrence 
River, Augcst 7-2), 3903, 


Yonkers, N. Y., July 17.—To the Members of the American 
Canoe Association: The following circulars of the different com- 
mittees will explain themselves. Members will see that the ar- 
rangements are about the same as ‘previous years. As Sugar 
Island is in Canadian territory, we have arranged to take canoes, 
etc., into Canada as is explained in the following letter: 
Customs Department, Canada.—Ottawa, July 14.—H. Lansing 
Quick, Esq., American Canoe Association, Yonkers, N. Y.: Sir— 
have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
Sth inst., stating that the international meet of your Association 
will take place this year at Sugar Island, near Gananoque, Aug. 
7 to 21. In reply, I am to state that the canoes, tents and outfits 
sent in bond to Gananoque, or arriving at that port direct, may 
be permitted to be used there, upon report inwards, without pay- 
ment of duty, conditional on exportation within thirty days. Duty 
is to be paid on all articles consumed or which are not exported 
as aforesaid. A copy of this letter is being sent to the Collector 
of Customs at Gananoque, for his guidance in the matter, 
I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
Joun McDoveat, 
Commissioner of Customs, 


Transportation, 


_The Trunk Line Association, New England Passenger Associa- 
tion, the Grand ‘trunk Railway System, the Canadian Pacifie Rail- 
way, and the Richelieu & Ontario Navigation Company have 
granted the customary concessions, viz.: A round trip of one and 
one-third fare to Clayton and Gananoque. Members will pay full 
fare to the points named, obtaining from ‘the selling agents cer- 
tificates which, when indorsed and vised at camp, will enable the 
holders thereof to return to the point of starting by continuous 
passage at one-third of the regular rate. Tickets may be pur- 
chased three days prior to and during the first three days of 
camp, and certificates will be honored for return trip (without 
stop-over) for three days (Sundays excepted) after the close of 
camp, Aug. 21. 

All certiticates must be indorsed by the secretary-treasurer and 
the special agent of the Trunk Line Association. 

The special agent of the Trunk Line Association will be at the 
camp to vise certificates on the following dates: Aug. 11 and 12. 

The Richelieu & Ontario Navigation Co, have granted the rate 
of one and one-third fare from ali points on their line to Clayton. 
This rate will not apply on their weekly steamer Hantilton running 
wees Hamilton and Montreal, and touching only at Canadian 
ports. 

Members arriving at Gananoque or Clayton by rail via R., W 
& O. R. R. (N. Y. C. & H. R. R, lessee) or > steamers of the 
R. & O. N. Co. (from Hamilton, Toronto, Kingston, Deseronto, 
Belleville, _Brockville, Prescott, Montreal, Quebec and _ inter- 
mediate points) will find the steamer Valeria at the railroad dock. 
running on the following schedule: . 


Leave Gananoque...... 6:30 A.M. Arrive Sugar Island.. 6:45 A.M 
Leave Gananoque......3:00 P.M. Arrive Sener Island.. 3:15 P.M. 
Leave Clayton. -10:20 A.M. Arrive Sugar Island..11:00 A.M. 
Leave Clayton..... +-++-5:40 P.M. Arrive Sugar Island.. 6:20 P.M. 


The Valeria does not run on Sundays, but provision will be 
made to connect with trains on those days. 

The rate on the steamer Valeria will be, from Clayton to Sugar 
Island and return, 75 cents per passenger, which includes one 
canoe and duffle. From Gananoque to Sugar Island and return, 
75 cents per passenger, which includes one canoe and duffle. 

Round trip tickets from either Gananoque or Clayton will be 
furnished by purser of steamer Valeria. 

All canoes, duffle, baggage, freight or express matter should be 
prepaid and plainly marked: Clayton, N. Y.; or Gananoque, Ont. 
Canada, A. C. A. Camp, Sugar Island, via steamer Valeria. F 

Customs Regulations.—The same arrangements as have pre- 
vailed in former years have been made for canoes and duffle com- 
ing from the United States. Duty must be paid on provisions. 

Any further particulars regarding transportation will be gladly 
given and the committee would be pleased to help clubs or mem- 
bers in securing favorable transportation from the railroads in 
ogee eo handling canoes and duffle. 

The Transportation Committee: Wm. M. Carpenter, Chai 
Ossinin , N. Y.; J. R, Robertson, Auburndale, ont 5. N. Me 
Kendrick, Galt, Ontario, Canada. 


Camp Site. 


To the Members of the American Canoe Association: 

_The meet this year will be one of the most important the Asso- 
ciation has ever held, as it will be the first camp on Sugar Island, 
~~ — qocseesten. aia wee 

It wi e easily seen tha e work of the Camp Site i 
will be unusually difficult, for there must be 2 
manency in what is done in the way of building this year. A dock 
must be built, a mess hall, if enough money can be raised, and 
the island prepared for a camp. ° 

It is earnestly aes that all those who come to camp will be 
as patient as possible during the building of their tent floors, 
moving of baggage, etc. Heretofore it has been possible to decide 
on a camp site for each man as he has applied, but on account of 
the large size of the island, it is impossible to tell beforehand 
where any one will prefer to locate. 

The chairman of the Camp Site Committee, with Commodore 
Hyatt and different members of the committee, has already made 
two trips to Sugar Island, and on the last trip, three weeks ago. 
decided on the location of the camp. Each man has gone there ° 
with the determination to locate “hendauartere™ near the center 
of the island, and each one has come away with the decision that 
the eastern end of the island, while a beautiful place, will be too 
far away to use, too far to get to “headquarters” and mess, for 
there are rock bluffs to be climbed, and a lorig distance to be 
walked unless the trip is made by water; and in a wet day that 
will not be agreeable. 

The row of apranerteve tents gr be on the west side of a long 
open space in front of a row of trees, and will be a 
directly from the dock, which is now being built. dina 

The mess hall will be on the south side of the large field. The 
field will be available for baseball and other sports, as desired. 

The ladies’ camp will be on the neck of the land at the western 
end of the island. It is a good place, with fine views. 

The men’s camp will be to the east on both sides of the island 
as far as the members may find it convenient to locate. r 

Tents, tent floors, cots and mattresses, blankets and such con- 
veniences will be rented as usual. It would assist the Camp Site 
Committee if those who know they are going to attend would 
notify the chairman beforehand what they will require in the way 
of camp ———, 7 

very member of the Association who can ssibly a 

their holidays for that date should make an effort to attend tins 
meet. They should know what kind of an Island they have an in- 
es in for $1 per year, and where they can camp at any time 
of year. 

Nature has certainly favored Sugar Island. There are to be 
found upon it high bluffs, thick woods, open fields, beautiful 
bays and sand beaches. Islands small and large are near enough 
to make the views attractive, and the island is on the route of ‘the 
— yn wat ‘4 shina 

There is go ss and pickerel fishing near by, and in spring 
and fall there is good duck shooting. . > ae a 

It is particularly hoped that many of the older members may 
be with us, and let the newer men Sescshe acquainted with them. 

Whether you have attended a meet of the American Canoe 
Association or not, you will be assured of a welcome, and will be 
quite certain to have one of the pleasantest outings you have ever 
had. Yours very truly, , Joun A. Wricur, 

: : Chairman Camp Site Committee. 

The mess this year promises to be one of the best the Associa- 
tion has ever had, as the commodore was fortunate enough to 
secure the services of a caterer who is especially qualified for 
running a mess at an A. C. A. meet. 

The commodore has —— gone up to the camp, and may be 
addressed at the Gananoque Inn, Gananoque, Can. 

I would especially request the members to take their receipts 
for 1903 dues to camp with them, as they will not be allowed to 
register in camp unless they are in good standing in the Associa- 
tion. 

Let every member try his best to attend this year’s meet, as it 
will be the first held on the Association’s own property, and we 












, 
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would like every member to be able to see the island of which he 


is ay owner, 3 
e officers and committee are doing everything in their power 
to take the best of care of all who come. 
H. Lanstnc Quick, Sec’y-Treas. 


Instructions to Members attending the Meet. 


For the convenience of members of the Atlantic Division, a 
special transportation baggage car has been arranged for and will 
carry canoes and duffle free of expense to Clayton, N. Y., and 
return. The car will be at the Thirtieth Street Station of the 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, on Saturday, Aug. 
3 ttan Station, 130th street and Hudson River, Aug. 2, 
and Monday, Aug. 3; at Yonkers on Tuesday, Aug. 4, and Os- 
sining, Wednesday, Aug. 5. Canoes and duffle may be loaded on 
the car at any of these poins. . 3 

All canoes and packages should be plainly marked with _the 
owner’s name, care Wm. M. Carpenter, Transportation Car for Clay- 
ton, N. Y., A. C. A. camp. All freight and express charges must 
be prepaid to the car. : 

Arrangements have been made for sleeping car accommodations 
on train leaving Grand Central Station, New York city, for ay 
ton, Aug. 7, at 8 P. M. Application for berth, inclosing $2, should 
be made to the chairman of the Transportation Committee not 
later than Monday, July 27, when sleeping car ticket will be 
mailed. Purchase regular railroad ticket at Grand Central Sta- 
tion ticket office, asking for “Trunk Line certificate” for A. C 
A. camp so as to obtain the concession in fare returning. 

Any further information will be cheerfully given as to the above 
on request to the Transportation Committee, Wm. M. Carpenter, 
Chairman, P. O. Box 194, New York city. 


New York C. CG 


BENSONHURST, L. I., 
Saturday, July 25. 


The New Yerk Canoe Club held record sailing events 
on the afternoon of Saturday, July 25, for decked and 
open canoes. They were postponed on the Saturday be- 
fore because of the storm. The winners were George 
MecTaggart and R. S. Foster. The summary: 


Decked Canoes—Start, 3:25. 
Finish. Elapsed. 
4 32 40 








GG. W. MeTAggittvccceccoscsccees sqasdiedivesews 1 07 40 
H. K d 1 10 30 
F. 1170 
W. 1 32 45 
R. 1 34 55 
W. 1 37 00 
L. 1 43 40 
E. 1 50 30 
A. 1 53 30 
c. 1 58 40 
F. 218 2 


A. C. A. Meet, Aug. 7-21. 


Brooktyn, N. Y., July 23—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The twenty-fourth annual camp of the A. C. A. at Sugar 
Island, Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence River, will be 
held from August 7 to 21, 1903. The year-book of the 
Association and the customary “camp circular” have been 
unavoidably delayed, and this announcement may bring 
the camp to the notice of men who might otherwise over- 
look it. The names and addresses of the pursers of the 
respective divisions, to whom application should be made 
by intending members, are as follows: 

Edward Muller, purser Atlantic Diivsion, 9 North 
Moore street, New York. 

J. S. Wright, purser Central Division, 333 West avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y 

O. C. Cunningham, purser Eastern Division, Medford, 
Mass. 


G. A. Wright, purser Northern Divsion, Brockville, 
Canada. 

A. W. Foote, purser Western Division, care Foote, Burt 
& Co., Cleveland, O. 


____‘J. K. Hanp. 
A. C. A. Membership. 


The following have applied for membership to the 
A. CA 
Atlantic Division—F. M, Crispin, Paul McMichael. 
Epwarp MULLER, Purser. 
138 Front Street, New York, N. Y., July 21.—The fol- 
lowing gentlemen have been elected members of the At- 
lantic Division of the A. C. A.: A. S. Gregg-Clarke, Ed 
Lemoine Sommerville, Ralph C. Paxton, Frederick 


Leonard Adams, John Neilson, Elmer B. Ayres, Charles 
H, Parson, and A. W. Scott. 





H. L. Potiarp, 
Vice-Com. A. D., A. C. A. 


Meprorp, Mass., July 23.—The following application for 
membership to the A. C. A. has been received: S. Otis 
Ralston, Woburn, Mass. 


O. C. CUNNINGHAM, 
Purser E. Div. A. C. A. 


Bile Bange and Gallery 


Fixt ures, 


Sept. 2-11.—Annual championship matches of the United States 
Revolver Association, as follows: Sea Girt, N. J.; Chicago, IIl.; 
Woburn, Mass.; St. Louis, Mo.; San Francisco, Cal. pen to 
all. For programmes address H. W. Ott, Box 162, New York city. 


The Palma Trophy Contest. 


The particular feature of the Palma match consisted in the fact 
that it had to be shot for with the national arm of the country the 
teams represent, “being in all respects of the pattern adopted and 
iseved to the troops for service.” It would seem as though this 
rule may be interpreted in a very broad sense, for while all the 
teams except the United States used weapons of a strict service 
pattern, the members of the American team were armed with rifles 
which had been fitted with epeoret barrels having a — making 
one complete turn in 8 inches, whereas this figure is 10 inches 
for the official service rifle. It is not for us to object to a devia- 
tion from the rules of the match, which has been allowed to pass 
without comment by the council of the National Rifle Association, 
but it is necessary to mention the circumstance in order to cor- 
rect the impression that it was the United States service rifle which 
won the match. The service rifle was there bar the barrel, and 
it cannot be denied that this is an important part of a military 
weapon. 

Seatisnent had a good deal to do with the presence of the 
various teams that were represented on this occasion. The United 
States team were there because they wanted to win the match, 
interest in military rifle chacting in America needing some such 
fillip as this to restore a part of its lost populartiy and to favor 
the movement with renewed life and vigor, The French team 
came over to learn something about conditions that were quite 
novel in their own country. Their distance for shooting is 300 


d for thi th a cartridge which differs 
in’ bullet and other -deteile from the ordinary Lebel. Of wind 
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allowance for extended distances, and the vital importance of 
studying the conditions of air and light, they know but little, 
and they hoped to derive instruction, even if they failed to make 
a good show against their more practiced competitors. The Nor- 
wegians came beoause they knew they could shoot. Admittedly 
they were unfamiliar with our long distances, but they held the 
view that the main idea was to shoot right on, and judge wind 
as they went le! the rough and ready method of watching the 
flags and carefully noting the result of the last shot. So far had 
they carried the practice of shooting standing that they showed 
themselves in practice to make some remarkably fine hits at 800 
yards from this position. It would be superfluous to give reasons 
why the Enc'ish team wanted to win. y the lucky coincidence 
of a bad win', and exceptional capacity to judge it, they won last 
year’s matcl. .otwithstanding certain difficulties with the ammuni- 
tion. 

The leaders of the match rifle movement in this country are 
regarded as a body of experimentalists, who study ammunition in 
the light of its behavior at the ranges. They are supposed to be 
able to determ ne what is best for their purpose, and thereby act 
upon the emulative instincts of the manufacturer, spurring him to 
initiate improvc ments. Their united intelligence was not long in 
informing them that the .303 as a match nfle cartridge could be 
pronounced a failure. No one troubled to go much further than 
this, because the 6.5 mm. Mannlicher lay at nand, a ready-made 
combination of rifle and cartridge of the kind they wanted. The 
-303 thereupon lay in abeyance, and no one seemed quite sure why 
it was a failure. Following on last year’s Bisley meeting, we made 
some lengthy remarks upon the subject, pointing out among other 
things that the fceble ballistics of our national cartridge made 
it incapable of t.aintaining a regular elevation at great ranges, 
a fault rendered the more apparent in the scoring by the long, 
flat form of the long-range target. Since then the target has been 
altered from 12 feet wide by 6-feet high to 10 feet by 6 feet, which 
still punishes faults of aeetien more severely than faults of 
wind judgment. A square target would, of course, deal equally 
with the two forms of error. The change made does not, however, 
affect the Palma. The old sizes have been retained, as they are 
specified in the permanent conditions for that match. 

Three months ago we were as far from a solution of the am- 
munition question as we were five years ago. Yet we find that 
in the recent Palma match of all the explanations put forward 
to account for the British team being beaten by fifteen points out 
of a total possible score of 1,860, no one has yet suggested in- 
feriority of ammunition. Special ammunition was pane and its 
inception came about in this way: firm of ammunition makers, 
whose name is hardly known to the public at all in connection 
with their staple manufacture, viz., .303 cartridges, were anxious 
to make the merits of their product known among rifle shots. The 
expert of this firm was present at the annual dinner of the Gun 
Makers’ Association last April, as also was Mr. J. E. Martin, a 
well-known Glasgow gun maker, and both armorer and a shooting 
member of the British team who shot in the Palma match last 
year. Neither of these gentlemen was paired for the evening, 
and the present writer introduced them, suggesting that they 
should discuss the specifications for a suitable high-power cartridge 
for the coming match. In the conversation which ensued it was 
generally agreed that an increased pewder charge was desirable. 
One of those present thought the bullet should be the same 
weight, another that it should be lighter, and a third that it should 
be heavier. Experiments followed, and the new Palma .303 car- 
tridge was the outcome. The council of the N. R. A. authorized 
it for all the match rifle contests during the coming meeting, 
but users of the Mannlicher opposed it, as the bullet was heav- 
ier than 217 grains, the maximum specified in the regulations for 
ammunition, and the protest had to be allowed, notwithstanding 
the disappointment of many who desired to give it a trial with 
match sights. 

The King’s Norton Metal Company, who are the manufacturers 
of the new long-range cartridge, have supplied us with the fol- 
lowing details, showing their records at proof. Observed veloci- 
ties over 60 yards: 1, 2,027; 2, 2,038; 3, ; 4, 2,015; 5, 2,022; mean 
2,026 feet per second; deviation, 5.8. Second series of shots: 1, 
2,025; 2, 2,028; 3, 2,020; 4, 2,018; 5, 2,022; mean 2,023 feet per second; 
deviation, 3.2. The same cartridges in another rifle gave: 1, 
2,018; 2, 2,006; 3, 2,015; 4, 2,024; 5, 2,010; mean 2,014 feet per sec- 
ond; deviation 5.6. The temperature was 80 degrees F., which ac- 
counts for about 15 feet above the normal readings. The ex- 
plosive charge of a cartridge that was examined consisted of 
34.4 grains a cordite and the bullet weighed 225 grains. 

The American team, who won the match, using the same kind 
of ammunition as last year, were befriended in a similar manner. 
Preceding last year’s contest they experienced endless trouble 
on account of irregular elevation in the ammunition. They were 
not even sure where the trouble lay, but one of their most expert 
shots, Dr. W. G. Hudson, wrote to Mr. Thomas, of the Union 
Metallic Cartridge Company, asking for his assistance. The out- 
come was the Fines bullet, which at once put up the scores 
with the service sights to a level not previously experienced ex- 
cept with match sights. It was of the behavior of the cartridge 
so evolved that Major Fremantle wrote in such terms of eulogy 
in his official report of last year’s match. Now we have not only 
— the American cartridge, but have shown that the want 
of success of the .303 rifle is not a question of the arm, but of 
the ammunition. Hitherto we have supposed that the service rifle 
would not behave well under high pressures, but the 18 tons 
reached by the new cartridge seems to give no trouble. 

Turning to the coeteiges used by the various contestants in the 
Palma match, the French Lebel may be dealt with first. In shape 
the cartridge case is peculiar, the great width at the base giving 
it the appearance of a wide bottle. It contains 42.5 grains of a 
coarse leaflet powder, between which and the bullet is a jute wad 
and a disc of wax. A bullet taken from one of the cartridges we 
examined weighed 231.8 grains, and its diameter at the base was 
.321 inch. The neck of the case was squeezed very hard on 
to the bullet, and left a ring-shaped depression round it. The 
Norwegian cartridge contained 34.3 — of coarse leaflet pow- 
der, the weight of the bullet being 155.3 grains, and the diameter 
.263 inch. here was a small wisp of cotton wool between the 

owder and bullet, doubtless put there to keep the powder at the 
a of the case. The United States cartridge contained 36.2 
grains of W.A. powder, which consists of tubes cut into short 
lengths. The weight of the bullet is 220 grains, and its diameter 
at the base .308 inch. 

The rifles used by the various teams did not give the competi- 
tors by any means an equal chance. Granting equally good- 
shooting rifles and ammunition for all teams, the advantage in 
armament must rest with the team whose service rifle is sighted 
in the most suitable manner for match shooting. In this respect 
the American team were exceptionally favored. They had a peep- 
hole back-sight and a nice means of making lateral adjustment 
for wind. he Norwegian fore-sight was also fitted with a tra- 
versing movement operated by a key. The French team were 
probably the worst served by way of sights, for their form of back- 
sight was not even adjustable between the limits of elevation laid 
down by the notches cut for each range. With the English rifle 
the sliding bar can be adjusted to a nicety by means of a vernier. 
The same instrument allows for the drawing of vertical lines on 
the bar of the back-sight any specified distance right or left of 
the center, this line being placed at a point that affords the ap- 
propriate correction of aim for the average wind prevailing at the 
time of the competition. With a changeable wind the finer ad- 
justments must be made by aiming right or left of the bull. The 
conditions of the Palma contest are thus rendered very interest- 
ing. The match is a curious competition of ammunition and actual 
shooting skill, the extent to which the nations represented have 
adapted their service arms to the conditions of range shooting in- 
troducin an additional regulating influence of great importance. 

The characteristic methods of the leading teams merited care- 
ful notice. The Americans are still comparatively unskilled in the 
art of wind judging by the aid of the telescope, this process con- 
sisting in watching the drift of the mirage across the range, which 
gives a far better index of the conditions affecting the flight of 
the bullet than the behavior of the flags. Colonels Gibbs and Hop- 
ton acted as coaches for the English team. Their eyes were glued, 
so to speak, to two powerful telescopes, and the results of their 
observations were communicated to the shooters. The coach for 
the American team, on the other hand, interfered very little with 
his men, who were all first-class individual marksmen. The — 
was hot, and the wind was blowing across the range. Its strengt 
was variable, but not its direction. Our chief opponents described 
it as a genuine bit of American weather, and they were conse- 

uently favored in this respect, and thoroughly at home in it. The 
british team would have liked what is known as a fish-tail wind, 
that is, one blowing up or down the range, first quartering to one 
side, then to the other. As it was, the experienced coaching, which 
is the specialty of the British team, was fully counterbalanced by 
the advantages of sighting possessed by the most dangerous of our 
rivals. 

All things considered, the match was one of the best contested 
it is possible to imagine. The winning team made 1,570 points 
against 1,565 by the British team, the victory having thus been 
gained by an advantage in points of 1 per cent. During the en- 
tire match not a single miss was recorded by either of the two 
leading teams, whereas last year the British team missed the tar- 
get twelve times and the Americans seven.—London Field, 
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Rifle at Shell Mound, 


San Francisco, Cal., July 13—The scores at Shell Mound 
tange were hardly up to the average yesterday. Doubtless some 
of our riflemen are preparing for their annual deer hunt, as-the 
season opens this week. Scores: 

Golden Gate Rifle and. Pistol Club, monthly medal shoot: Pistol 
trophy—W. F. Blasse 86, D. D. Smith 81, G. Armstrong 70, A. 
Thode 71, M. Kolander 63. Re-entry match: W. C. Pritchard 93, 
98, 92; G. Armstrong 89, 85, 83, 81; W. F. Blasse 85, 85, 83; Dr. D. 
Smith 81. Revolver trophy: S. C: Hinkel 8, J. R. Trego 85, 
M. J. White 86, H Kruckel 73. Re-entry match: P. A. Becker 
93, 91, 89; J. W. Tompkins 82; A. H. Pape 88, 87; F. Krucke! 77, 
77, 77; J. Kullman: 88, 83. Gold medal: M. Kolander 212, 211, 209, 
212, 208, 205, 205; W. Burkholder 202, 201. Medal bars: ™M. 
Blasse 214, 204, 207, 202, 218; G. Armstrong 189. 

Club trophy: A. Gehret 221, D. B. Faktor 218, O. Bremer 216, 
M. Kolander 212, M. Blasse 207, W. Burkholder 206, G. Arm- 
strong 127, J. Kullman 180, M. J. White 161. 

Re-entry match: C. M. Henderson 218, 214, 215; A. Gehret 217, 
217, 217; D. B. Faktor 215, M. Kolander 202. 

Germania Schuetzen Club, monthly medal shoot: First champion 
class, F, P; Schuster, 226; second champion class, N. Ahrens, 222; 
first class, D. Salfield, 204; second class, M. Kolander, 218; third 
class, John Beuttler, 108; best first shot, A. Gehret, 25; best last 
shot, W. F. Blasse, 25. 

Competition shoot: A. Gehret 225, D. B. Faktor 222, H. Huber 
208, N. Ahrens 207. 

San Francisco Schuetzen Verein, monthly medal shoot: Cham- 
pion class—Highest score, August Pape, 436; champion class 
medal, Herman Huber, 425; first class, Lieut. David Salfield, 407; 
second class, not filled; third class, John De Wit, 365; fourth 
class, John Beuttler, 370; best first shot, George H. Bahrs 24; 
best last shot, Otto Lemcke, 25. 


RoeEEt. 





Stevens Rifle Contest, 


Rock Istanp, IIl., July 18—A counter attraction and high wind 
diminished the attendance, and only one shooter 


shot on record. 
His score is as follows: 


PE bs da capeccaererniscatucdtacss 10 8 6 6 8 710 5 8 5-73 

e 767ZSSE9E8 7 HB 

10 8 910 7 8 7 8 8 681 

uly 25.—The Stevens rifle contest, held to-day, had records as 
follows: , . 

TOM. Sa cedacccadcvcégssiadee'veodes 241110475 6 4-44 

478658 5 4 4 7-68 

26543547 6 850 

34968 5 8 7 4 761 

Hepenstell ..........cccccccccccccces 55749448 9 863 

8546578 9 6 7-65 

776579949 6-69 

56469665 756 5—58 

66497678 8 465 

5385765 8 9 9-65 

DNA nc iadecscvenwstecskensssabecs 47385466 8 960 

67574574 3 5-653 

587648 475 7-6 

9273569 410 7 

. 855735 6 2 4~49 

American target, reduced to 100yds. range, .22 cal. rifle. 





C. W. Duruam, Sec’y. 


Cincinnati Rifle Association, 
Crnctnnatt, O.—At the regular meeting of this Association on 
July 19 the following scores were made. 
A tricky fish-tail wind, from 4 to 8 o'clock, prevailed all day, 
and kept down high scores. Strickmeier was champion with 
225. Conditions, 200yds., offhand, German ring torget: 






: x Honor. 
Strickmeier 29 223 211 208 208 65 
CAMEOS ccccccsee 213 211 210 204 67 
Roberts ....... 2 213 201 201 196 66 
CIE wtcccxecs 2 210 207 207 204 60 
Nestler ..... 2 204 204 201 200 67 
BOOM ssceses : 194 188 187 190 44 
ME eeccee 201 200 199 193 51 
Hofman 200 198 193 1 68 
Freitag ) 188 188 183 183 60 
Trounstine 186 185 167 163 57 





The American rifle team began its homeward journey from 
Bisley on July 25, the first stop of importance being at Liverpool. 
They were given a hearty, friendly send-off. Major-General Lord 
Cheylesmore, chairman of the Council of the National Rifle As- 
sociation, delivered the farewell speech, which was responded to 
by Col. Leslie C. Bruce, of the American team. 

Concerning other competition at Bisley, the press dispatches 
state that the entries for the last and most important competitions 
of the meeting, except the competition for the Palma trophy, 
namely, the King’s prize and the St. George’s vase, were curtailed 
somewhat im a sensational fashion by tHe posting of an official 
notice that Corporal J. W. Garvie, and Prfvate F. Watson, of the 
same regiment, were barred not only from the above events, but 
from all subsequent competitions on the National Rifle Associa- 
tion ranges, and that they would forfeit all prizes won during the 
present meeting. Both men had qualified for the St. George’s 
final stage, and Garvie had qualified for the King’s Hundred. The 
Association’s announcement reduced the number of competitors 
for the St. George’s vase to ninety-eight, and the number of com- 
petitors for the King’s Hundred to ninety-nine. The official 
charges against Garvie and Watson are tampering with the scores 
at a provincial meeting. Both men denied the charges, and 
threaten to sue the National Rifle Association. The St. George’s 
vase was won by Capt. Hohnson, of the London Rifle Brigade, 
with a score of 135. The King’s prize and gold medal were won 
to-day by Color Sergeant Davis, of the Third Glamorgan Vol- 
unteers, with a score of 311. This is the second time Davis has 
won the King’s medal, a feat which has been accomplished only 
once before in the history of the competition. 


Grapshooting. 
— 
If you want your shoot to be announced here seod a 








aotice itke the following: 


Fixtures. 


July 30-Aug. 1—La Crosse, Wis.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the La Crosse and Viroqua 
gun clubs. John M. Moore. sec’y. 

Aug. 4-5.—Head and Dunbar’s annual midsummer target tour- 
nament at Bass Lake, Ind. Address J. L. Head, Peru, Ind. 

Aug. 6-7.—Marshalltown, Ia., Gun Club two-day tournament. 

Aug. 5-6.—Millport, Pa.—Oswayo Valley Rod and Gun Club’s 
two-day tournament. M. S. Dodge, 7 

*Aug. 56-6.—Brownsville. Pa., tod and Gun Cilub’s tournament. 

Aug. 9.—Jersey City, N. J.—All-day shoot of the Hudson Gun 
Club. James Hughes, Sec’y. 

Aug. 10-11.—Wolcott, N. Y.—Two day tournament of the Catch- 
pole Gun Club. E, A. Wadsworth, Sec’y. 
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A 18,—Ottaris Ill.—The In "Association tourtia- 
‘pent wader @ the a of the Ra ae Gun on Paul A. 


5 Feroato, — ual tournament of the Dominion 
ag, OS caeeme seseen A. W. Throop, 


Mich.—Second 1 et tourna- 
men’s association “al Grand 


Aug. 18-21. Ocean City, Md.—J. R. Malone’s ninth annual 
summer tournament; o to all; $100 added money. J. 
Malone, manager, 2671 ennsylvania avenue, Baltimore. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The next Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club shoot, prize series, will be 
held on Aug. 8. 
= 


The aext shoot of the Berkshire county, Mass., Trapshooters’ 
League, will be held at North Adams, on Aug. 1. 


e 
Mr. J. L. Head, of Peru, Ind., informs us that Aug. 4 and 5 
have been fixed upon as the dates for Head & Dunbar’s annual 
midsummer tournament at Bass Lake, Ind. 


At a shoot at Newport, R. I, on Wednesday of last week 
Mr. J. A. R. Elliott was high average with 167 out of 176 targets; 
E. C. Griffith was second with 16 out of 17. 


In the contest for the Grand Hotel cup at Indianapolis, Ind., 
on July 23, Mr. C. O. Le Compte, of Eminence, Ky., defeated the 
challenger, Mr. H. M. Clark, of Wabash, by a score of 46 to 45. 


The twelve-man team match, 26 targets per man, between the 
Nishoyne Gun Club, of Orange, and the Mountainside Gun Club, 
of West Orange, N. J., was won by Nishoyne by the score of 
241 to 217. 

= 


The Florists’ Gun Club, of Philadelphia, Pa., announces its first 
annual tournament, to be held on Sept. 30 and Oct. 1 and 2. Mr. 
J. K. Starr, the famous tournament expert, will act as manager. 
His address is No, 1216 N. Twenty-eighth street. 


Prof. Edmund H. Osthaus, of. Toledo, O., ‘eminent as the 
foresmost artist in the realistic portrayal of field scenes, returned 
from his wedding tour on Monday of last week. He was upward 
of five months in Europe, most of the time in Germany and 
Italy. 

ie 


In the Troisdorf medal series of contests, held by the Cin- 
cinnati Gun Club, Mr. L. F. Ahlers won first. Of the ten con- 
tests, aggregating 500 targets, he broke 440, 88 per cent. His 
average distance was 20%yds. 


Mr. Frank Simpson, of Winnipeg, Man., won both the West 
Canadian championship, and the International individual cham- 
pienship, at the annual meeting of the Winnipeg gun clubs, July 
21 and 22. 

* 


The Hudson Gun Club, of Jersey City, amnounces a tourna- 
ment for Aug. 9. The programme provides a total of 200 
targets, at 1% cents. There will be a 100-target handicap, high 
guns; prizes, $5, $3 and $2, respectively. There also will be a 
prize for high average for the day. 


R 
In the programme events of the Frogg Inn Gun Club shoot, near 
Jamaica Bay, L. I., on Saturday of last week, Mr. J. A. R. Elliott 
broke 122 out of 125 in the sweepstake events, and 24 out of 25 
in the team event, a total of 146 out of 160, better than a 97 per 
cent. performance. 
& 


The famous trap shot, Mr. L. T. Duryea, of New York, re- 
turned from an outing dt Turtle Lake, Wisconsin, on Monday 
of this week. He reported most successful black bass fishing and 
pleasing game prospects, particularly the prospect of an abundance 
of ruffed grouse. He was in excellent health. 


Mr. John S. Wright, announces that the Brooklyn Gun Club will 
hold a shoot on Ge day of this week on the new grounds, 
iser’s Farm, commitncing at 2 o’clock. To reach the new 
unds take Kings County Elevated Railroad to Crescent street, 
therice by bus to the grounds. 


* 

The Rochester, N/ Y., Rod and Gun Club have fixed upon Sept. 
2 and $ for a two-day target tournament. It is now over a year 
since this club Héld a shoot, and there is the keenest of 
local interest to participate in trapshooting competition. The 

management contemplates offering important sums as added 
money and ayerage money both for the one day and two days’ 
and averages. 
grand s R 


The programme of the Ossining, N. Y. Gun Club annual Labor 
Day shoot, Sept. 7, provides ten events, six at 20, four at 15 tar- 
gets, $1.40 and $1.30 entrance, $2 and $1.50 added money, class shoot- 
ing; a total of 180 targets, $18 added money, $13.60 entrance. The 
shoot will take place rain or shine. The Ossining Club members 
have achieved a just fame for good fellowship and game competition, 
so that visitors are assured of a pleasant day. 


a 

A correspondent writes us that “there will be a live-bird match 
at Mahanoy City Park on Aug. 15 between Henry Krouse, of 
Evervale, Pa., and Frank Broadbeck, of Morea, Pa., for $600 and 
the gate receipts; each man to shoot at 17 birds, trap and handle; 
Schuylkill county rules to govern. The friends of each of the 
shooters have already commenced to train birds for the event. It 
has attracted an unusual amount of interest in this and surround- 
ing counties. It is expected that over one thousand people will 
pay 50 cents each to see the match, 


R 

Mr. C. G. Grubb, secretary of the W. P. T. S. L., informs us 
that in addition to the % cent added to the purse for ‘each 
target trapped, the Brownsville Rod and Gun Club will add 
$200 to the purses as follows: $80 to each day’s programme; $6 
to the 15-bird and $10 to the 20-bird events, and $40 to the four 
low guns shooting the entire programme and not winning their 
entrance, to be divided equitably between them, and not to pay 

more than their entrance. Shoot rain or shine. Shells shipped, 
charges prepaid, to W. T, Daugherty, Brownsville, Pa., will. be 
deliveréd on shooting grounds free of charge.” 


FOREST AND “STREAM. 


The doutets, ftom the Jersey City Journal, is “of epecial in- 
tetest: “Ex-Judge Geotge B. Eaton, of Pavofiia’ avenue, and 
Uncle Al Heritage, both of whom were mighty Nimrods in the 
days before spectacles became a necessary acquisition, have been 
matched under their nom de plumes of “Jacobstaff” arid “South- 
paw,” respectively, to shoot a 20live-bird match for points: at 
.cither Hen Outwater’s or at the Guttenbefg tace track, in the 
early part of August. The bird shoot will be witriessed by a large 


crowd of admirers of the two experts. The match is for a wine . 


supper for a party of twelve.” We learn that each of the con- 
testants is impatiently awaiting the day of the competition, sniff- 
ing the battle afar off. 

ew 


The programme of the Indian fifth annual tournament and pow- 
wow to be held at Arnold’s Park, Lake Okoboji, Iowa, Aug. 25- 
28, provides twelve like events each day; eight at 15 and four at 
20 targets, entrance $1.50 and $2; to the 16-target events, $10 added; 
to the 20-target events, $15 added. Grounds open for sweepstakes 
on Aug. 24. Shooting commences at 9 o'clock. Class shooting 
will govern the purses. In the 16target events, 40, 30, 20 and 10; 
in 20-target events, 30, 25, 20, 15 and 10. Sergeant system will be 
used. Ship shells, etc., to C. W. Budd, Arnold’s Park. To the 
high guns from one to ten inclusive, shooting through the four 
days, will be awarded cash prizes as follows: $17, $15, $12, $10, $9, 
$8, $7, $6, $5 and $5. Three cups of equal value will be awarded 
the highest averages as follows: One to 90 per cent. and over; 
one to 80 to 89 per cent; one to below 80 per cent. 


ae 

The programme of the Dominion of Canada Trapshooting and 
Game Protective Association’s third annual tournament, to be 
held on the grounds of the Stanley Gun Club, Toronto, Can., 
Aug. 12-15, has many attractive events. On the first day there are 
ten events at 20 targets, $2 entrance. Nos. 2, 4, 5, 7 and 9 have 
$5¢ guaranteed. No. 3 is a cup contest, gold medal to winner. A 
gold badge, donated by the Hunter Arms Co., goes to winner of 
high average on this day. There are ten events on the second 
day, nine of which are at 20 targets, $2 entrance, and six of 
which have $60 guaranteed. No. 6 is for the two-man team race, 
championship of Canada; 20 targets per man, $4 per team, A 
silver cup goes to the winner of high average on this day. On 
the third day, there are nine events at 20 targets, $2 entrance; 
six events with $50 guaranteed; and one at 30 targets, $3 entrance, 
for a gun donated by Parker Brothers. A cup will go to high 
average for the day. On the fourth day, the first event will be 
the eight-man team race for the championship of Canada, targets 
20 per man, $2 entrance per man; high guns, two moneys. The 
second event will be the preliminary handicap, 20 targets, $2 
entrance, $50 guaranteed. The third event will be the Grand 
Canadian Handicap, 100 targets, $5 entrance, high guns, for the 
Association cup. The fourth event is the Mail trophy, emble- 
matic of the five-man team club championship of Canada. There 
are a uumber of other cups, and medals for the winners, and for 
high averages. The members of the Handicap Committee are 
Mr. D. McMackon, Highgate, Ont.; Capt. J. F. Higginson, Ot- 
tawa; Dr. J. E. Overholt, Hamilton; Mr. Alex. Dey, Toronto; 
Mr. J. H. Johnson, Toronto. Mr. Thomas A. Duff, of Toronto, 
is president; Mr. A. W. Throop, Ottaw4, 18 secretary-treasurer. 


The programme of Mr. J. R. Malone’s nigth annual summer 
tournament, to be held at Ocean City, Md., Aug. 18-21, is now 
ready for distribution. Added money, $100. Open to all. The 
members of the Tournament Committee are Dr. H. E. Lupus, 
John W. Chew, L. German and W. Ford. The members of the 
Handicap Committee are J. R. Malone, J. M. Hawkins, E. Storr 
and J. W. Chew. Mr. Malone is the manager; Mr. Hawkins, as- 
sistant manager. On the first day, commencing at 3 P.-M., the 
programme provides eight events for preliminary practice, alter- 
nately at 10 and 15 targets, 50 and 75 cents entrance. On the 
second and fourth days, respectively, twelve events are provided, 
of which ten are at 15 targets, two at 20 targets, entrance $1.30 
and $1.40; added money, $3 and $5: On these days, shooting com- 
mences at 9 o’clock. On the third day, commencing at 10 
o’clock there are three live-bird events on.the programme. No. 
1 is at 5 birds, $3 entrance, two moneys, 60 and 40 per cent. 
No. 2 is at 7 birds, $5 entrance, two moneys, 60 and 40 per cent. 
No. 3 is the Ocean City Handicap, 20 birds, $10 entrance, three 
moneys, 50, 30 and 20 per cent. The winner of this handicap will 
also receive a handsome silver cup. Birds are included in each 
event. Live bird handicaps, 25 to 32yds. From the net amount 
of purse in each target event, 5 per cent. will be deducted, and 
the total sum so deducted will be divided pro rata among the 
amateurs who shoot through the entire programme, and who do 
not win their entrance back. The distance sliding handicap will 
govern. Those who wish may shoot for targets only. Known 
traps, unknown angles. Rose system, 5, 3, 2 and 1. Targets, 2 
cents. Guns and ammunition, prepaid, marked with owner’s 
name, and forwarded to J. Kelly, New Congress Hall, Ocean City, 
will be delivered on the grounds free of charge. Palace steamer 
leaves Pres..4, Light street wharf, Baltimore, at 6:30 A. M. and 
3:30 P. M.; or take Pennsylvania R. R. train at Wilmington, 
Del., for Ocean City. For further information, address the man- 
ager, Mr. J. R. Malone, 2671 Pennsylvania avenue, Baltimore. 
Shore bird shooting will be a feature. 

Bernarp WatERs. 


Colt Gun - Club, 


Hartrorp, Conn.--One of the most successful shoots of the 
season of the Colt Gun Club was held Saturday, July 26. The 
weather was perfect for trapshooting, and some good scores were 
made. 

The Bristol Gun Club members were visitors, and, as usual, 
the extremely friendly team race of these two clubs was the most 
interesting part of the programme. It resulted in Bristol carrying 
off the laurels to the tune of 100 to 94, at 125 targets a side. Scores 
of the team shoot, 256 targets per man, follow: 


; Colts. 
SEE cosctccvcdscosienth 
EE: scchcanscegodessentt 
McFetridge 


EMBO. 5. 0cccpvians -16—100 Herman .. seeeccceveecccesslI— 94 

As will ‘be seen, Mr. Hollister not only led in the team shoot, 
but made the highest score of the day. Following is a list of the 
final scores: 
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R. McFeraives, Sec’y. 
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‘Vawe 5, 1900 
Trap at Litchiteld, 


Litcurietp, Ill, July 22.—The third successful tournament of 
the Litchfield Gun Club for this season was held to-day. Early 
in the spring of 1903 the manager, Hugh Snell, conceived the idea 
of giving popular shoots that would draw and hold the country 
boys. How well he succeeded has now been chronicled for the 
third time.. He has proven that tourmament managers have gone 
wrong by giving 15, 20 and 25-target events as their programme. 
He has fully demonstrated that the old-time 10 event was the 
popular one. In the first place, it attracts the shooters to come 
to the tournament, and then when present, they stay and shoot 
all day. 

Not alone this, but the money divisions have been popular— 
four equal parts. Thus, the best shots have been winners and the 
poorer ones have not been so much loser. 

Money prizes have been awarded to high averages, and longest 
run, and this has been an incentive for the high man. 

The traveling men present were J. M. Hughes, and he “showed 
us” by lining out 98 out of 100. He had as side partner Mr. 
Leslie Standish, the Illinois missionary, and they made a good 
team. 

John Boa ran up from Alton and found that his gun was not in 
gocd condition, and he could talk better than he could shoot. 
But he will make good some other time. The scores: 
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Cincinnati, O., July 2%.—The wind up of the Troisdorf medal 
contests took place to-day. 

In class A, Ahlers was the winner. 
winner. 

The first column contains the average distances, and the scores 
and distances of each contestant are given together as follows: 


20 1-2 20 21 19 21 20 21 20 21 21 21 


In class B. Barker was the 


Distances 
Ablers 
Distances 
Cambell 
Distances 
Williams 
Distances ... 
Block 
— . 


440 
424 


88.0 
85.0 
82.0 
81.2 
79.8 


ShAsteacs 
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Distances 
84.0 


78.9 
76.4 


Distances #5 
ABE cecsicisverses 41 39 38 37 37 37 36 34 33 33 73.0 

July 18.—Cincinnati Gun Club cash prize contest, distance han- 
dicap: R. Trimble, 2lyds., 45; Sunderbruch, l6yds., 45; Fulton, 
léyds., 48; Gambell, 20yds., 41; Barker, 20yds., 41; Ahlers, 19yds., 
39; Falk, 17yds., 38; J. B., 18yds., 37; Herman, 18yds., 36; Williams, 
18yds., 36; Linn, 18yds., 34; Jack, 16yds., 34; Maynard, 18yds., 34; 
Medico, 20yds., 33; Faran, 18yds., 32; Frohliger, Ibyds., 29; 
Colonel, 14yds., 38. 

Team race, 30 singles and 10 pairs; two high teams out: 
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Fulton 


Povcuxeersiz, N. Y., July 23—The only event of interest to- 
day was No. 9, for the Marshall cup. Briggs, who has been shoot- 
ing in hard luck for some time, showed marked improvement, 
due, perhaps, to a straighter gun, and with his allowance of 8 
misses, won the cup easily, scoring 25. The scores 

Events: 
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Hoctor fired but five shots in No. 6 and shot along in cup 
event. Swantwen. 


Meadow Spring Gun Club, 

Puirapetrnia, Pa., July 25.—The main events were the team 
and club, the latter at 25 targets, distance handicap; the former 
at 15 targets per men, five men per team. The scores: 

Club handicap: Mardin 20, Harvey 19, Grimes 15, Wood 17, 
Pepper 18, Faney 18, Hausel 17, Gothard 19, Martin 15, Bishop 13, 
Street 13, Williamson 13, Slack 17, Long 13, Hummel 13. 

Team match: 
Mardin 
Grimes 
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Aus. 1, 1903.] 








Mahanoy City Gun Club. 


Tue two days’ tournament at- Mahanoy City, Pa., was well sup- 
ported by the shooters, thirty-seven of whom' participated in the 
events of the first day. 

The manufacturers’ representatives were Messrs. Frank Law- 
ence, Luther J. Squier, E. D. Fulford and Frank Butler. The 
audience was large and enthusiastic. The meeting was very sat- 
isfactory. A number of the contestants were new in tournament 
shooting, as they never had therein shot before. The squad 
hustling was done by Messrs. Lawrence and Butler. 

Mr. Geo. S. Trafford came over from Lebanon and started in 
to clear up the professionals, and he was in a fair way to do it 
when his shells gave out. The shells which he had ordered for 
this shoot failed to arrive; hence he had to charige his load; 
nevertheless, he finished high amateur on the first aay. 

The Shamokin boys made a fine showing, lining up sixteen 
strong. 

Much credit is due to Mr. Fen Cooper, who managed the shoot. 
It was a success. : 

Mr. Luther J. Squier has not yet got into his best form, but 
he nevertheless won second high general average. 

Mr. Frank Butler got so busy that he could not stay for the 
second day, and Mr. Fulford was left without a manager, but he 
won high general average. 

Frank Lawrence was the business man at the shoot, demonstrat- 
ing the excellence of his firm’s goods, and if the shooters are 
not all buying the guns and shells which he recommends, it is 
no fault of his. 

Mr. Frank Broadbeck, the great tap and handle live-bird shot, 
gave an exhibition of how to break targets with the gun held 
below the elbow until the target shows. He is all right, but O 
my! how careless with a loaded gun. 


July 22, First Day. 


Event 4 was at 5 pairs. Event 8 was at 10 pairs. 
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re ee ee 
Prof. Jones .. is: chika Saar iets, Come weimt <A aod aae 
S COmebes ccccccccccescccccsesccese ‘ peceta. Soe, (ad, 


A team race, a special event, between Mahanoy City and 
Shamokin, sixteen men on a side, 25 targets per man, resulted 
in a tie on 276. The scores follow: 


















Mahanoy City. Shamokin. 

F Cooper ....sseeceeseeees Longshore ..... ge cccccccess 17 
Stigmer ccccccccccscccccecs 21 Shipman 

TIED. cccccvececbosess 15 WEE pcingackecseccde +616 
BSICNEr occccces Se ansepbnes 13 MEE datudndadedactetarden 
Masters ....ccccccccccvcees 18 J Jones eee 
Te GRO cakncasccccssnes 23 Blue Ribbon ........ 16 
Benner ..ccccccccccccccces il Erdman ........ «ose 
Wyatt .. -+16 SOUEE coccccccvcccsoce coun 
Coombe +16 Chamberlain ........ ooo 
Williams . -20 Gessner ....... — 
Rummell 22 Malyck .. 16 
Paul .. 13 Sailer . 22 
Christ -19 Richie 18 


Gore . 16 Herald . 14 
Coock .. 18 Wilson ... -20 
SERA: covccvvvecicccce eceedt—2I6 Tormeter ........ - -20—276 


July 23, Second Day. 


Events 4 and 8 were, respectively, at 5 and 10 pairs. 





Events: 11 12 

‘Targets: 25 15 
PURE Sccccccocediessesesecesoese 25 12 
Squize ....cccccccccceccccccce omen 23 14 
F Cooper 23 11 
WYRE cecicivccccccoccececccecccese oe 00 60 oe 
WUE cccktesbisctcosesubeecses aoe oa sate 
DEMERS  . coccntcsccccetccvecesssoose sei ee eo ée oe ew ee EE 
M Cooper a salitvee 
Reynolds Se a ea 
DNs cok savannsnakesteeednatipe bb Xe BG ice cxve Bae. 8 
MEER. sencaccdepececcocesceccsvces ‘Se o6 ce o6 ? 
IED céccucuscchsqusnesoewebedaveeess bo se we we" oe ae 06 00 , ae 
owns eesaiaidic a Sead hell GAA ES: mie ahs oa, Wa ae ae ae 151220 7 
OS rr ree dareGHas Gal oe ba 60 ob Eee 
P< cbtdintintizetéxadsounteents <b au és: 0. 60 00 0000 ta 08 06 10 
phn cede suephedibetbaeddewh do te ot 64 66 6b sees Sane 8 10 
Bricker ..cccccccsee suiatsamiebhhe' 08h wei,ey leenen eerectwhde Catenin 





Trap at Grafton. 


Grarton, N. D., July 18.—A very good one-day tournament was 
held here to-day, under the auspices of the local gun club. The 
programme carried ten 15-bird events, with $5 added in each, 
purses divided Rose system and open to amateurs only. Ar- 
rangements were excellent, but the weather so rough that only top 
score, made by Mr. Hirschy, was within the 90 per cent. circle. 
Scores: 





Events: 123 45 67 8 910 Broke. 
OEE - succsscdces>capehaneanebato 141215 81514121012 8 120 
Waller. sccccavocccacecesswecees 1312 81011 814101210 108 
WERE sccccssccsccccovesecese 12121512151111131514 130 
RW  svcccccccvvscsedcecd veccbece 1313 1212151414 91114 127 

pocdetncedstartadsionteeas 13 15 1412 161213131313 133 
pebeseesnctess B 8ll YNUNRNL 110 
Lécepanmanebeduveeersicned 1011 91214111311 911 lil 
ae seaplardnesékakonenee ee Pee. nc Oe Oe <s sre 
Mik nhod eaaaedens aieeee Ee aa on ae 04.6e a 
cilia gabmahespoanesnpetthn 12 78 510 710678 80 
cee eabbaunescd0ncasestbeSeae 12 121211111314 81511 119 
» ieee dal tp eae vaenevewean 121210 611 13 10 13 1310 110 
i a eae washes eae 1411121212210 B1221 119 
Senccdavcc¥aesenseebedaue 11 9°9 612 812 710 9 % 
. 121114 9 9101312 1310 112 

Pian st s deoagrecdegoeveve 14141415 141213121512 135 
- 1413 1412131213141211 128 

-- 6131313141115131313 = 138 

.. 1212 812151411111210 117 
secccccccscccsscessecsese M@ULIDNVBUWUIIW 116 





' FOREST AND’ STREAM. 


121113 81412 91010 9 108 

121213 111412161413811 127 

12 13 1113141111141213 120 

13 121512151411111213 131 

13111210141512 8llll 16 

9101414141113101011 116 

énehaexinens 1113 15 10121311101812 117 

Hostetter 1213 1413141111111314 126 

Smith .....ccccceee --» 111011 813 710121010 102 

i aiietind scsiccdwiacapecbekes 0 7% -83% 6 9 6.... sas 

RL nisackadadUdcoentateet ee 13131311121214 91111 119 

PEED Cescceceecetoncvacaadss 12 81114121315101411 120 

RMS eds cvaccecdscthavagedsie 141214 8101412131410 121 

WED bb chcnebedaqaceceaeeiaes ids Sa 90 00 ae bs wees ke 

NN letcanevcenes Gingeeaneiaeres ox 5 

MEET Gove rvacivsecveessceteios eb. a0 <u a0 13 3..12 


Schortemeier’s Shoot. 


Carlstadt, N. J., July 22.—The live-bird shoot given by Mr. L. 
H. Schortemeier on J. H. Outwater’s grounds, Carlstadt, was 
well attended. The forenoon was clear and pleasant. A stiff wind 
blew across the traps from right to left, assfsting the birds ma- 
terially. In the afternoon, the sky darkened, the wind subsided, 
and about 3 o’clock a heavy rainstorm set in. The birds were 
a mixed lot, some good ones, many ordinary. They seemed re- 
luctant to take wing, and as a consequence, there were a large 
percentage of sitters. In the 15-bird event, Mr. Emile Steffens 
was the only one to kill straight, and first money amounted to 
$12. The moneys were divided according to the Rose system. 
Five killed 14, five killed 13, three killed 12 and one killed 11, 
making fourteen out of 21, which were in the money. The 
scores: 

First event, 5 birds, $2, all at 28yds.: Hathaway 3, Van Val- 
kenburg 3, Richter 4, Morrison 2, Allison 5, Costello 4. 

Ten birds: Piercy, 3lyds., 10; Van Valkenburg, 28yds., 8; P. 
May, 9; Welles, 30yds., 8; Richter, 27yds., 7; Hathaway, 28yds., 7; 
Allison, 9; Morrison, 27yds., 8; Wilson, 28yds., 7; Reierson, 
28yds., 7; Capt. Dreyer, 27yds., 7; Dr. Hudson, 28yds., 9; W. J. 
Simpso., JO0yds., 9. 

The main event at 15 birds, $8.75 entrance, birds included, had 
twenty-one entries. The scores follow: 


























H S Welles, 20........ccccccccccccccccccccescccccs sds lesnmerseee—Is 
EL Pape, 2 cccscesess 202220222212200—11 
P K Garrison, 27 . -221110112221122—14 


-011221121121112—14 
- + -2*2110120022010— 9 
-122121111111211—15 


W Simpson, 30... 
C E Eickhoff, 27 . 
E Steffens, 28 .... 


J Harme, 2B .ncccces -0020010**200000— 3 
S H Hathaway, 28.. . «-102201211221210—12 
i PM vias ccecnkeaavescwetersticeseesceces -1221112222222*2—14 
Capt Dreyer, 27 otto eeeeeee -220000000W 

P , , Oe ee 2.1220111121210—12 


21102211220222—13 
e 200022220002020— 7 
1121222121001—13 

221122—14 


G G Van Valkenburg, 28 
U J Wilson, 
B Waters, 28.. 

F Gerbolini, 28.. 
E A Meckel, 28... 


& 











C Hf Saldarini, 28. 222022222 

DS TR Siar cccdensencece . -021202012210200— 9 
J P Dannefelser, 28............4. -00110*010020020-— 5 
G W Allison, 28.... - -111211*210212*1—12 
TOMI EE neececceastcadenceadedcandacucnsuced 110221210221122—13 


Hudson Gun Club. 


Jersey City, N. J., July 26.—These scores were made at the 
last shoot of the Hudson Gun Club. 

This club will hold an all-day shoot on Aug. 9. The pro- 
gramme will call for 208 targets at 1% cents for all shooters. 
There will be a 100-target event, handicap, for which there will 
be three prizes to high guns. The first is a $5 gold piece donated 
by Mr. George Piercy. The second prize will be $3, and the third 
prize, $2. 

All ties for prizes in the 100-target race will be shot off at 15 
targets, then miss-and-out. 

The club will also give a prize for high average for the day; 
the 100-bird race does not count in the averages. Programme 
shooting will begin at 10 A. M. sharp. Refreshments can be had 
at the grounds. 





Events: 12348367383 91011 

Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 
Floyd .... - 2 23 23 21 21 as Ja ae ad 
* Floyd, Jr.. - 82uk.. 
Oe eee pie DEE 4a Ne wee 08 ee: de on Se 
©. VOR Bick sscccivccsvesveeses ieee MRE a die ibe: Swe, ae: 468.00 
PI, .niccssntdcanacnscoueqocese Be A by. 64. 66 a0. Ge: ames 
MN kisidansecsdcnedcddechusunsecs SUPINE Gc an. cia dm ua oe on #0 
EE dike dds dahnceae eee enante: se EE ae. an 0s ae ae 
IE ba cacecosvctsqccscecséuiues «¢ 313144..778 912 
W Pearsall ........ pdveeaccdveuvens (ss 91917 ..12 9131213.. 
IE Sas ot Gaaiideveekaccsucaéoa os wit... 7 9 SRM... 
Van Valkenburg .........ccccccces oo oe 23 23... 14 811121212 9 
CN co iiinsvesedeechinasesernsiens. <2 46 23191512 91413 12 1412 
WEED ‘ccccedcedecceccccsstosccese ¢0 09 en 2s © gece os a6 00 
SI.” Cnccccstocencseseneetenns os 60 16131710 5 913111212 
ee RED Panctacccdecntécourescese. ae 06 00) 00,60 i Mite ua auraw ise 
WOME. cccdcccdvicccccccvstdececss 06) b6 ce. 0s e0 Mt) oa Kae ae ae: de 0% 
MED iaccedesntenccecescnerssecaks ve. 06 s¢ Bese BRI us. we 00 te 
TEE. idncsccpocdedcecavccccovecetes 66 60 40 06 00 Pe wa de ae'es 
NN MIN 5 ic nace n tie edudpcencdaud) «iia <a, Gb°n06% 111412111011 
Kelley ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccce co 00 ce ce ce ce OU Bas oe. se 

James HuGues. 
Nishoyne— Mountainside, 


Orange, N. J., July 25.—In the contest for the club trophy of 
the Mountainside Gun Club, Wethling was first, Ziegler was sec- 
ond and McDonough third. The main event was the twelve-man 
team contest, 25 targets per man, between the Nishoyne Gun 
Club, of Orange, and the Mountainside Gun Club, of West 
Orange. The Nishoyne team was victorious by a positive margin. 


Mountainsides. Nishoynes. 

H D Wethling............ 22 OL, VOM. ccccccscese 21 
G F Ziegler........ccecceeah ee ee 21 
T McDonough ..........- 20 i EE, ete sdiguccccscsae 22 
WeeEWard ..ccccccccvccces 22 De EE Sncccdesccaccccsan 
A Sickley ...... sitsepevees 20 PEODTEMGROD © ccccccccscocdce 20 
A Baldwin ...... iaiichoteid 19 Bt SEN: écccousweccess 21 
WE SN cs vccccccccceccs 16 ee Gradkaceccdecocsone 
We RAE cctvevosvesaceses 18 EE badcavanenkcuned 23 
© Fe INS vccescvicacces 19 Sy Sr GD easccccucseaden 18 
TF Me ediccae aitcsdeeas 20 WER bans ckccevavacse: 21 

Gamtz ....sccceescceeeees 12 M Balawin ....c.cccccceces 18 

Brock ..... asictebartons Ge | WE Pade scscuseccesace 15—241 


A sweepstake at 15 targets resulted as follows: Welles 14, 
Wakeley 12, Gardner 10, Yeomans 13, R. Baldwin 13, Kyte 14, 
McDonough 14, Woodward 12, E. Sickley 12, E. Miller 12, A. 
Sickley 15, C. Smith 7, Mosler 12, Harrington 12, Lane 10, F. 
Miller 13, Drake 10, Wethling 12, Lane 9, Ziegler 13, Yeomans 11, 
Welles 10, Howlett 11, E. Sickley 14, Gardner 15, Canfield 13, 
C. Smith 8, McDonough 12, Drake 13, A. Baldwin 12, R. Baldwin 
10, Wethling 12, Mosler 15. 


North River Gun Club, 

Edgewater, N. J., July 25.—Event 5 was at 5 pairs. Event 11 
was the club handicap shoot for a silver cup, and was won by 
Mr. C. E. Ejickheff. The handicap allowances apply only to 
event 11, 


Events: 1234667 8 $100 
Targets: % 10 15 10 10 10 15 10 10 10 & 
Schramm... .seesecceeeeee ORR iB isc. sc a0 Moe 


© 
© 








Eickhoff, 4.........s0ss0e0ee 26128: 66269 7 @ 
Richter, ..... ue” ee eee ER ee ce ee ae 
Allison, 2... ie ee eS as 
Harland, 5.. hee Oe Te oe. e Bog 13 
Truax, $....... vee TOS BW ECCS 73 ..f 
i" ee &23436 38 is, ee ¢ 
BGWERGS coo. csceccvese ocr’ Se OS 8S CS oe 8 ine 
Peete, BS iscsi ccc s svc $-6283 63 $n... & OCS 
ROUGE Senits-cdtaduconceds vo ee OE, FT OES, 2 © 
MENNEN Jas cesedengacesthnseqcae de Op oh. OE de are kate 


Jas. R. MERRILL. 


Patteaburg Gun Club. 


Pattenburg, N. J., July 25.—The regular monthly contest of the 
Pattenburg Gun Club was held to-day. Two medals were con- 
tested for. The first was won by C. W. Bonnell. Milbern and 
Gano tied for second. Gano won in the shoot-off. 

The scores of the medal event follow: H. Gano 22, A. E. Hol- 
brook 22, L. Kitchen 18, C. W. Bonnell 17, C. Hoff 23, Wm. S. 

3owlby 12, N. Stamets 19, S. H. Opdyke 4, Howard Gano 20, 
H. P. Milbern 22, 


International Tournament. 


Winnipec, Man., July 22.—Appended are the scores in detail 
of the annual International tournament held here this week 
under the auspices of the Winnipeg and Fort Garry gun clubs. 
This was an amateur event, and its purpose is less the partici- 
pation for large purses than the deciding of the annual contests for 
the Canadian and International championship honors. In this 
case, the Americans were less successful than usual. They held 
the flags involved in the International team race by a margin 
of 7 points; but the international individual championship went 
to Mr. Frank Simpson, of Winnipeg, who made the very creditable 
score of 48 in a possible 50. He also won for the third consecutive 
time the West Canadian championship, and shot a good gait 
throughout the meet. 

The B Class Canadian championship was won by H. B. Totten, 
also a local man, 

The open programme included all the 15-bird events and one 
merchandise sweep at 20 birds. In this C. H. Parker, of North 
Dakota, was high, while Hirschy and Riehl, the only two pro- 
fessionals participating, had an exciting race for top honors. 
Hirschy won the first day, losing but 4 in 75. The second day, 
however, Riehl, starting at l6yds., shot himself back rapidly to 
the 20yd. mark, on the progressive handicap system, and stayed 
there all day, winning the day’s honors with a run of 77 straight 
breaks. Scores are here given. Hirschy was high for the shoot 
by two targets: 





WE Giceaccces 14 13 1410 14-67 Bain .......... 14 14 11 13 13—65 

Morrison ...... 15 12 13 14 14-48 Simon ........ 12 13 13 11 13—62 

POOREE ccccccee 15 11 1415 15—68 Miller ........ 13 14 13 13 11—64 

MEOWON.. vecacecs 1413 910 14—60 Waddell ....... & ine So. an 0s 

MO esxcceenios 141415 8 15—t6 Gilderstone ... 1110 913 9—62 

Lightcap ..... 10 14 12 11 14-61 Baldwin ...... 12 912 11 11—56 

Britton .... .. 1312 5 8 11-50 C M Scott..... SE DD farses 

Simpson ...... 141110... 14 SPEMCE ..cceee Bad esc oe 

Cavalier ...... 14 81112 14-59 Carlton ....... Oidnc 4a tas 

McKay ....... 1310 71112—53 Hirschy ...... 15 12 15 14 15—71 

BrOwm cccccee 12211 8 810-49 Wadell ....... oD aa ad ow as 

BO eacccccece 5 8 9 912—43 Johnston ..... Oe aw ome a ies 

De Bell. ....... 1211 9121559 F Scott ....... © ovis cee 

Sprague ...... 13 11 13 10 15—62 Whitla ........ .... ee 

Seymour ...... 14 15 14 138 12—68 Goodrich ...... .. .. eee 

MES ccscccece 14 12 10 12 13-63 Totten ........ .. 1010.. 

EGG sevcecces 14 81010 15—57 Cadham ....... .. .... 10 12 

Cadham ....... 13 14 13 14 11—65 Cochran ‘me a6 daw ee 

Armitage ..... 13 6121214657 Putnam ..............12 
West Canadian championship: 

TAMA csecceicedia 20 17—87 Girdlestone ............ 21 20-41 

YT  Cadhatt.cccescsccs 20 20—40 Baldwin ..........ccecee 

WUE, Sosecacciecceccs ae &, Armitage 

ST. ai denccasccus Se BE BD dsc cesescnccccsaces 

WHERE .cccvecccecscccss ee 

FW Setthicccccccecss 20 24-44 Miller ............ 

LigRteap <2. .cccesss --20 17—37 Spence ....... 

Britton 20 20—40 Johnson 

McKay 19 23—42 Totten ... 

Brown 25 16—41 Dr Bell ... 

Lane .. 22 17-39 C M Scott 





F Cadham .. :.20 19-39 


July 22, Second Day. 


Events 4 and 56, 50 targets, were the International individual 
championship. 







Events: 123 45 67 8 9 20 

WR ib vntdccndedidscescsess 15 14 14 23 2 8 19 12 14 14 

BON Fos eneratmeneadecoresndes 3 13 15 24 23 11 18 13 17 14 
WAM? ‘a canegcccdesuscaxe addons 14 13 15 23 24 11 19 14 15 10 
BNE cbvcmdacrdoanctweriachcons 3 9 10 20 21 10 17 9 14 
pS ee ee ere ene 14 14 15 23 24 15 20 15 14 14 
SMEs Sracacvedeancsseacaks 14 15 11 24 21 13 20 11 14 «26 
SE | ac Scawecevactsaudeeses 1b 13 15 15 22 12 1 9 20 14 
SIE se neccusaecensecactawes 13 14 14 24 24 11 18 13 «10 12 
BEG wecacectesevecvecescancuse 13 10 12 19 21 10 15 13 18 14 
COMIN: vevctedgesicdacsese -- 138 10 12 18 15 1 18 12 
CAME Sesccidscpecacuwes -- 13 12 15 23 2 14 18 13 8 16 
Britton 14 13 13 11 14 ll 10 
McKay a dh .. 1319 8 10 
Lightcap Br esune SEH TAB 
Farwell . 3 B.. pes. aah ae 

Brown oo © ERBWB Sw Ss 9 
Lage... ~~ ll 15 13 2 
Armitage .. ~-liwRBwN9 8 9 KBB . 
Atkinson we Se we ae tae es “Se ae ha 
Maehricke oc” as ‘a ae e 
i tac eaqdseeaase er ee ae Gs oe 3 
dadetsvcnactadedeccssewdd ad cae Pa a ass 

ND io uitatacdladssatuebadde wa dia: EDiiea aes SA 3 
CRIED: dccvescccesecanscene »-» -RBAAB 3 PB 

i ere an tin nn ae. ae ee aa ee 
BU ovine dtucccedexceuncesse -- e- 10 17 17 11 18 13 12 15 
SING c decctnacccanenccsacas dae ae. oe: Se ae ode 
ME Aas taviieinnatenceikendene - BAKE. a 
DN  cavacaadedcakvckeakas 18 19 5 17 2 
TE in icttawkeccerccseces 1 146 8 12 . 
ME aia caboccnatecebsasedawes oe ve ‘ 
PORE sedi cdccasctccsessccsce 9 15 i 
EMWOOd 2... ccccccccccccsccccess 2 x 
Pails ceréacadedasesdsakcdeee 4 - 
MENGE acexcccurscsseduccccecce 15 12 

TUOMEE Wnaerdacdesédeveqevnasnes ll 15 10 
JORNSON ....ccccccccccccesscecs 15 12 
COSHOM ccccccccccccccevsccoscs 7 13 
ARETE ceccccsescccoccececcese 13 co 
Burtch ...cccccccccceces eccccce 6 ll ‘ 
GREE cesccccsccesccceceese eevee 8 13 © «ee 
SOPEF cccccccccccece ecccoccecees 8 lL Ae 
Butley ......- edapesnes eccccccce 10 11 e 
Carter ccccccccce ecccece eedeesed ad. de se “we te Be Oe 
Herbert .....cccccces eceutegucds 06, «0 6s oc es ID 
Thompson ...seeeseeee pkened 60. a0 as Ss ce DE We ae OS Oe 
TUINer ...ccscccccccccccccece 60. an 6a: <6 Ae ae dd Das. 
J Cadham ...ccccccccccccces a oe ae a a Lee 
TASES kdeisien saccncceess coecccoe ee ce ec 6e aa a6 Ode 

International team. shoot: 
Canadian Team. American Team. 

baldwin ......- orcccccccccl’ pe ee: 20 
Simpson .....sccce cocccceed® Aid acidoddvads 

Lijghtcap ..... vcccccccceche NE aiid casiedas 
Britton ....... eocccooccece MN ddaiccnedace 
ANGrEWS > ...-c0ccce sendin 19 Iverson 
WN faeces csvccsvcss soccssckt Sorague 

OHNStON ...cccccccccccess 7 Seymour 





Cavalier .... * 
Dodd ...cccccceccsccescees MAE ccoccces sccokt 
McKay ccccecccccccesoccccd mae Lapp soceseccesrescsecerssedamdlO 
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WESTERN TRAP. 
Garfield Gun Club. 


Cuicaco, Ill., July 25.—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the seventh and last trophy 
shoot of the second series. Pollard won Class A trophy on 24. 
Eldred won Class B on 22. McKinnon and Chesterman tied for 
Class C on 16. McKinnon won on shoot-off. 

In the cup shoot, which immediately followed, Dr. Meek scored 
24 out of 25, thrown as 15 singles and 5 pairs. 

The entire club will be reclassified atyonce, and the next shoot 
will be under the new classification. 

The day was fine and about twenty-three shooters took advan- 
tage of it. 

Trophy event: 













TEE: sabe Ci'0ed ensue sessvsvenesencnanespae 1411111111111111111111101—24 
REED wept voovsvwescenerdocncocccesssesne 1110111101101011100111111—19 
EE bHh uhbeenepcvcvescesopennestessivn . «-1011001000111110001111100—14 
EE cncne sansps 0110110001110101001010010—12 
SS 1011011101011011110100101—18 
Dr Meek ...... 0111011011111111111111101—21 
NEE os ecnccevsdnssosseuns 1100011111111111011111110—20 
EE spp seks» panwopaphewevesen she . -1111101010011101000111111—17 
DR puKnernseenonnseuvesenestoonene . -0111111110011111101111011—20 
SR 45 sc nh 5 5d0d 000 0seeenpucn spor snsessebt 1100111011111131101111111—21 


M G Eldred - -1111111110111110110111111—22 
ET. omiee cas cupeenapakpeiuste aise 1111101011110001011100101—17 
E E Eldred . --0000100116110111011101110—14 
SE Aahaagctebieserbcceneescdsieucnsas . -1001001001101111101011100—14 
Nc coca akuepsineneerceneneensce . -1110111100100011100011111—16 
McKinnon . -1101110111001010001111011—16 








DT ccicskubchidcesk}tnbeecsbanene - 0001000000000100001000000— 3 
SE acxkisnunestcthesatesenen . « -1001010101000010110111011—13 
PD <cocscubes doneceeerense . « -1019101110010111110110101—16 
DEA dehcnchskhubebektniescvestrnbbbsasenel 1311111110111111101111111—23 


Scudley 


Sab Padbdeh Oboes bavcennesbobeeexeEe 0100000000000000001000010— 3 
Cup shoot: 





a See 11 11 11 10 11—22 
i iechecivabbaenerabeepen saline 111110100111100 00 00 00 00 11—12 
‘Thomas 101111111111011 10 10 10 00 10—17 
DR <ccbspenseciawvhettesuey --011111111111110 00 10 WO 00 00—14 
Kissack 100011111001000 00 11 00 10 11—12 
PT susratuaetense . -110131111111111 11 11 11:11 «11—24 
SE? euebibscessans 011100111110101 00 11 11 11 10—17 
PE sd pcipwccnpeney 011111111111101 11 10 11 10 10—20 
PD. crsbbsersessons 111110111111111 10 11 11 11 11—23 
Ne cabkssoes oi 119111111111111 10 11 10 11 10—22 
Pe Me SN. vocbessesece 011111110111111 10 00 11 10 00—18 
SUMMED cuncescneerveccen 011101111101110 11 11 10 10 10—18 
Ey NR bons cnesessoe 101100010000110 01 11 00 00 10—10 
SEE mipubivsios vas . .111010110011011 00 11 10 10 11—16 


Blowney .-011111110001110 





McKinnon ..........00 ..-110111100101010 = 00:10 10 00 11—13 
EY cnc kabbncsencetsnvsswesesben 000000000010010 oak. ie ek ie 

SPE. cxsccececvsnecsescssuel 001111111000100 10 11-10 10 10—14 
Ford .. 111100111101111 00 10 10 10 10—16 





Sweezey 111011010111111 11 11 11 10 11—21 


Sweepstakes: 





Events: 123466 Events: 123466 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 
DE kes dneses 7878 8.. E E Eldred.. » O DB DS oc oe 
TROIOES ..cc0n00 Baeccrs. =" 8 9. 
Eee SS DS @ Sco BAER wccveces 0% B ice 08 00 00 
Kissack ........ 8 6 5 810 6 Blowney ......... S 6 uc oe 0 
EE opecensnes 4 9 910 7.. McKinnon ...... are Bi 
Dr Meek ...... DID DB xc. SED eesescs. 0 ob 81010 8 
TONOR sxceses FO DO OD cm. ae) PEE, SUREE cans <i 0s Bine ov © 
ET <covcsb ae SP Don bh) CREED. wapkees o< we as DSi as 
Norton ........10 8 9 9 7.. Chesterman ........ 6 3 6.. 
eee . ee ae ee EE: Sevnenneese. ot. oe as i oe ke 
om as eeered..:. ST OST os Tay ceoscee ox vs D ea: Sy o> 
Wilson ...... « @ DB vn se be be 


Dr. J. W. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 
Frog Inn Gun Club, 


shoot of the Frog Inn Gun Club, near Jamaica 
was voted a success in every particular. 


Merk, Sec’y. 








July 25.-—-The 
fay, L. I., 


was fine, the 


The weather 
was such as only princes can obtain, and 
equipment 


dinner 


the shooting worked to perfection. There were a 
total of twenty-three contestants, besides the other visitors. 

in the five-man team contest, Frog Inn against the Brooklyn 
Gun Club, the former was victorious, defeating two opposing 
teams, as per the scores herewith appended. 


programme events, Mr. J. 


In the average of the 
A. R. Elliott was high with 122 out of 
125; therefore missing only three targets; and he broke 24 out of 
2 in the team event. 
live-man team contest, 25 targets per man: 
Frog Inn Team. 
pie eesnSeueNnesavcencebes DADDDDDAALIVIT LIL —25 
Sasneenesevesseus 1911101111111101111111111—23 
pudeRanebovaneeses eee 0019111111111111111101111—25 
eee eweeeeeeeeeee ee ee 120019111111001111111111—21 
osin 1119911111100111111111100—21-113 
Brooklyn No. 2. 
feubavénnnchessaeeskavteneee 1191121911111111111111110—24 


Hendrickson 
Van Allen 
Lockwood 
lLosee 


W hitchouse ee 





EINER, on novhneccnnsecncsonesessencues 1112111113111111011111111—24 

INE cin cdpesncedudsonnesieccneoten 1139111110111111111011101—-22 

SUE opivcukurpacsswenvecnss>senasen 011.1111111191111111110110—22 

BOG. » wapesVicnecccondccspocesetonees 1110111111111001111101010—19—111 
Brooklyn No. 1. 

Banks eee ee eee eee sOLDDDD0011111111111111111—24 








Capt. Money ei aashicehastbne 


- -1111101111101111111111111—23 
Hopkins 


-1101111111111111100011111—21 
Dr Martin 111110100111111011111111—21 
Wright - -1001111100010111111101110—17—106 


Shoot for traveling watch and flask, 25 targets, distance handi- 
cap: Whitehouse, I6yds., 20; Van Allen, I7yds., 23; Dr. Martin, 
l7yds., 25; Hopkins, i7yds., 24; Call, 17yds., 25; Bermel, 16yds., 
20; Hendrickson, 17yds., 22; Elliott, 18yds., 21; Banks, 18yds., 22; 
Schneider, l6yds., 21; Keller, Jr., 16yds., 19; Lockwood, I6yds., 20; 
Losee, I6yds., 16. 

Ties for the watch, same conditions: Dr. 
Call, 17yds., 20. 

In the following scores of the sweepstake events, No. 7 was the 
grab-bag contest: 





Martin, 17yds., 25; 


Events: a 8 

Targets: 15 20 
DEE ccc psbbunpessessncennsenseenseons f E 15 19 
SE) a5 cccpcsebocthabesabesenbebecnee 15 20 
Vann Allen ....cscccccccccccccvcccccces 3 
NN no dulen a .. 
SEOET cccavivcncrccsvecnsvececous 12 
NEEL cc ineucbeeseanoens>eene ose 13 
Fit Gib > gneadteeinteskcon san sean oss B ll 
SEGREET | - cicvcasevadsconenccvsces 
Dr Martin . 13 16 
Hendrickson 14 19 
Le SOO cacceereeeseereeses - 7 “* 
Lockwood ...... Ps oe ee 
Whitehouse ose aie 14 «18 
Capt Money eee oe  F 
OS Pees se 8s ll 19 
Miss Hyland .. 53. ee Tee Th pe 
Wright ........ Sele we 
ee SS ap) po ce os 1 17 
MCRL <6055ssn bakcveuesereeclbaete on) abo ae oe, 
Bermel ll 18 
Young .....- 10 14 
Van Sicklen ihe ce “Shi 26 ee Ee 
Schneider ... se ee  eay See - 2 is 





All communications intended for Forest anp Srreamw should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New Yeci, and got to any individual cennected with the paper. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 








Charlottesville Tournament. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va., July 20.—The scores made at the fourth 
annual shoot of the Charlottesville and University Gun Club, 
held on July 15, are appended. The day was an ideal one, and 
the shoot was participated in by about thirty-five shooters, all of 
whom expressed themseives as being well pleased with the shoot. 

The tournament was under the management of Mr. L. D. 
Thomas, of Baltimore, who at the request of the managemént 
kindly consented to manage. He was ably assisted by Messrs. E. 
H. Storr, of Baltimore, and Dr. Dennis, of Lynchburg. 

The Winchester man, “Puss” Ellison, was on hand with his 
tent and liquid refreshments, which he generously served out to 
all the shooters present, and made himself generally useful in 
assisting the management. Whenever a shell or a gun failed 
Puss was promptly on hand to find out, and if possible remedy, 
the trouble. 

The high average for the day was made by Mr. E. H. Storr, 
of Baltimore, with 154 out of 165, though the last event of 25 
was a special event, and did not count for the high average. 
The high amateur average was tied for by Messrs. H. A. George, 
of Charlottesville, and S. P. Sillings, of Staunton. This tie was 
shot off miss-and-out, and was won by George, as was also the 
longest run. The local club extends its thanks to the trade 
representatives who were present, and rendered such valuable 
aid. The scores follow: 











Events: 123468678 9 

Targets: 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 25 ~ Broke. 
ED > nvnerpuncseccsecesspesveen 1715 181319131815 23 150 
Te ED 'Sicvoseoverghhebouweon enn 121116111610171419 126 
ER vcsscbeieheielissnseoebpank 11 12 161217131713 21 132 
SEE. Giurovinesseensbcvesbereeven 18 10 18 14 2014191320 146 
DT dctectnversiusssesusbockest 1413 1513 2013161425 148 
DIE. concsenssescadtewuevsstesves 18 142013 1913171419 147 
DE Niscukbbonehetiessessedathout 17 13 18 141714121422 141 
ED . cancevsseeduensnessuseneses 15 141513 1512191224 139 
Ue SME. censssenevevecccsesens 12 121713171419 14.. sae 
ee 15 1116141914151219 135 
DERE nssuecvidnoctanebesssenasss 17 1119 142012191017 139 
DEE lscpeutesocsausonschseuhaeene 17 1119 141814201519 147 
DL schcuenpacsbasicesteyeekh 15 1516121510171222 134 
PL wccsatpseseverseskvesecuse 14131713 18131815 .. ae 
Sproul peReD Ren Sresessonnabaienell 111111 814111610.. wi 
EET sevsudvesuesonsucesauesebeuced 13 8111017 8141115 107 
PE  concpssposresovbscsenseesten 15 10 16 1013 111612 .. _— 
Se Gb, EOL, ceccncssenevesvcsusved 12 11 15 111810 1410.. 
cK A Gee. ».20 - 181211131912 1612.. 
Dr Richardson . -12131410161116 9.. 
Hawthorne ....... -»- 15 10 11 11 2012 16 18 .. sie 
DEE. Nusacataneseeusbeossoupeesenee 171418151914181524 154 
NE csecvebuachdevoussunsdosese 13 12 17 1317101515 .. hicks 
ET ccocavscssosatessceseesess 1415 1713 15121914... 
PE. Snccnsvcpbebasoescavactseé 141215 8111015 9.. age 
PE upipopendthvbeeddnensesescenet 3 14 15 10 15 10 12 10 21 120 
EEE wvecusxcnupeuseansobac’ebuscssa oh 11 13 10 13.19 1713 .. eee 
PENS sndvccbvancvacenvcsebedsece 68.00 ca 2-6 Be 6. 
DEN scnchenvivcdncesesesovee pee. 66 ok Oe 8 es 
ESTEE cvccccscescccencesesosoe ob on eh ee ND ab: ei ab a. on sas 
MEGEEOD conscscecsuccesonces .- 15 15 17 11 15 15 18 13 21 140 
DORR cccccccsesesccevcoces coo cee OH OM C.. > 
ee oe be oe ED Wee bien os, ve 
PEON cccncsecescseseses pe ad 6121113 9.. 
EEE . sacténchackbenncaseneh cubed ap bd 0) ob’ 45.08 110 


Clearview-Highland Gun Club. 
Dersy, Pa., July 25.—There was a team match between the 
Highland Gun Club, of Chestnut Hill, and the Clearview Gun 
Cleb, on the grounds of the latter, at Derby. In addition, the 


home club and the visiting club held their club shoots, the main 
events of which were the contests for the trophies. 

The team shoot was large, nineteen men on a side, 25 targets per 
man, l6yds., unknown angles. 


The scores follow: 


Clearview Team. 





Highland Team. 









Prem cccvesccccsencsess 18 EEE Sonpiecensssuenecest 22 
ED. aceseewisesadoussont 23 OS eae 22 
a ene 24 DE sousueoseneyensennet 21 
i. . -cciesacuneaubeasell 2 7 es .sanieaneovenen 21 
ED. scdpuhwembeusebwenbiin 22 DL. sresmpancsocsoosell 20 
Sibold .. ponessccesee 20 ee 19 
EGEEED sccoscnseavestncesent 20 B Bisbing 19 
Smith . coon Harper .. 19 
Fisher -20 Denham --18 
Jones ... 20 SEER nvestvessecetacona 18 
SPOTTED nccccceveseosaveses 18 MONE ovecccccccccocssces 18 
TS 18 BER sisbbsevosvesbensend 18 
a eee 17 TC. ¢evebvinabianunentian 16 
DORE - svioneesssswabed 16 DD - nccsesssansocessta 16 
TD - atvibisbesneusaeuie 13 DD htasebusconndasseenee 15 
REGRIRRIE o.00vccocsvesesn 14 MED ocnsesbsdshectteconen bb 
LAE: senctseuiereess eine 14 er Pa. 14 
DE cvednsssonwndwenekekun 11 Myers 

EP. cansbucenavestuneb ese 9—341. Larson 





Clearview club handicap, 25 targets: Forden 30, Elwell 28, Lang 
27, Leicht 25, Downs 25, Armstrong 24, H. Sibold 24, A. Sibold 22, 
Davison 22, Carr 22, Ford 22, Hallowell 22, Birniger 19, Jones 18, 
Bivans 17, Keeler 15. 

Shoot-off, scores of 25 and over, ties: 
Elwell 26, Downs 22, Lang 20. 

Highland club shoot, 25 targets, I6yds. rise: Harper 22, Johnson 
20, BB. Bisbing 19, Hamil 19, Larson 18, Laurent 18, Denham 16, 
Myers 16, Green 15, Pinkerton 14. 

Highland challenge cup event, 25 targets, l6yds. rise: Laurent 22, 
Hamil 21, B. Bisbing 21, Harper 19, Johnson 18, Denham 18, 
Green 15, Myers 14, Larson 14. 


‘ » 17 
basher 37, 


Forden 29, Leicht 27, 


Infallible Gun Club, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The Infallible Gun Club, of Buffalo, is just closing a very suc- 
cessful year, with a large membership, which is composed largely 
of southside trap shots, and quite a few come from other sections 
of the city. 

Many pleasant events have been shot during the year, and indica- 
tions are that there will be more shot this year than ever before. 

Only two more shoots remain to decide the winner in the 
trophy contest, and the cup, which has been on exhibition up- 
town, is a beautiful one. The leader in the race for the trophy is 
Frank J. Parsons, and Si Maloney is close behind, with Fred 
Appenheimer and Gilbert Dietzer fighting it out for fourth place. 
Parsons has never been headed in the contest, and in competition 
has broken the ground record. But a peculiar fact in connection 
with the contest is that the three leaders in the race are chums, 
and they ,have held the same position all during the contest. 

Shooting during the coming year will be in classes, with two 
or more prizes in each class, and a special prize for low and high 
averages. INFALLIBLE Gun CLus. 


Baltimore Shooting Association. 

Batrimore, Md., July 25.—Shooting up the back scores in 
Class A, Mr. J. R. Malone, a high class contestant, was first; 
Preston was first in Class B; Kesler in Class C. 

In the regular weekly shoot the leaders were: Class A, J. W. 
Chew; Class B, Preston; Class C, Scott. The scores: 

Events: 








[Ava 1, 1903. 


Providence-Aquidneck Gun Clubs, 
Tue Providence-Aquidneck gun clubs’ midsummer tournament, 
given under the joint auspices of these two clubs at Newport, 
R. I., on Wednesday, July 22, was a most successful and enjoy- 


able affair. The weather was fine, the attendance satisfactory 
and the shooting was of a high order. 

Those present included the cream of Rhode Island trapshooters, 
as well as many from a greater distance. Mr. J. A. R. Elliott 
was on hand and gave a rare exhibition of gun pointing, averaging 
9% per cent He was accompanied from New York by Mr. 
Hodges, of Olathe, Kans., who with his family has been so- 
journing in the East for a few weeks. From Norwich, Conn., 
came Messrs. Taft and Mitchell, of the Norwich Shooting Club. 

Griffith was a close second, landing but two wrgets behind El- 
liott. Elliott also won the long run prize with 53 straight, and 
other nice runs were made by several. Griffith made two of 35 
each. 

For the home club Bowles made the creditable total of 147, 
averaging 84 per cent. The scores follow: 









Events: 123 46 678910 Shot 

Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 at. Broke. Av. 
Elliott os 15 19 13 20 14 18 14 19 175 167 954 
Griffith 1220151915191520 17% 165 .942 
Getchell 1218 142015171220 175 155 .88 
Barstow 1417 1417 11 15 11 20 175 149 -851 
Bowler 5141117131514181416 175 147  .840 
McArdle ........00 11 14 15 18 12 18 12 17 11 18 175 141 -805 
Reiner ae 13121115 91711 16 175 138 -797 
Campbell 13 1410161118 619 175 136 -T77 
sewis 11 161414 8171219 175 136 -T77 
BE np oetdscauenses 13 16 10 12 13 14 10 16 175 134 -765 
Francotte ..... os 13 1644151015 913 175 132 - 754 
PE: ckgusece -- 111111 1410 1513171414 175 130 -742 
OS ee --- 1013 91312181416 815 175 128 -731 
POO <sens - 1415 8121216101311 15 175 126 -720 
Mitchell -- 912101414131016 414 175 126 -720 
Johnson ..... -. 10 13 12 12 12 14 10 14 12 16 175 125 -710 
EE ssaesue -- 910 914 917 9151217 175 121 -691 
Darling .... --- 11131011 9 14 16 13 11 13 175 130 -685 
Cozzens 7121317 911 ll 175 120 -685 
TA sswneds 1112 41011 8l1 175 112 -640 
Dring 914 8111116 7 175 109 -622 
Smith 7 9 6121112 9 140 90 -642 
Eggers 12121011 817 8 140 88 -628 
Woabur ... 11111113131 7.. 120 81 = .675 
BEOERES cccccccccecs 12 15 10171018 10...... 120 87 -725 
Griffin usteb ished Bk 20 GP OE OP ee 0 00 oe 105 83 -790 
Peckham . pense oo 06 apse Ee aD eee oe 105 7 -730 
ere Dien Oe bs.0s be abtan 85 48 564 
CRE cepocscee ss os op oe ee OR. TS 105 68 -600 
SROTMAM cc cccccece ah “Wes ov ‘en 60.95. 20 vis) 30 -400 





Rochester Rod and Gun Club. 


Rocuester, N. Y., July 22—Mr. H. M. Stewart, scratch, made 
a straight score of 25 in both the main events, as per the ap- 
pended scores. 

The Rochester Rod and Gun Club is preparing for a two day 
tournament to be held Sept. 2 and 3. A large attendance is as- 
sured, as already a number of prominent trapshooters have sig- 
nified their intention to be present. The programme will consist 
of ten events each day, with 20 targets in each event. Money 
will be added to the purse in each event, and a grand average 
prize will be given for the best general average each day. 

Th headquarters of the shooters will be at the Hotel Eggleston. 
The programme will be out in a few days. 

Club handicap: 


Allowed. Broke. Allowed. Broke. 





Wer cccccccscccseses 27 22 TE scccdiedunnwieel 29 18 
Adkin ..... ee 22 PT: ssséee oo 21 
Gardner .. -+-30 20 Coughlin .. - 30 24 
Gibbs .... --30 12 Madison ... 032 19 
Rogers 30 24 Klock .... 32 22 
Shoemaker ..........- 30 21 Stewart 25 25 





Clark and Adkin cup: 


Allowed. Broke. 
27 Coughlin 29 2 
-.30 14 Kelly 15 
--28 17 Adkin 21 
29 22 Stewart 25 
30 22 Klock 22 








Ossining Gun Club. 


Osstninc, N. Y.—The scores herewith were made at the regular 
bi-monthly prize shoot of the Ossining Gun Club, July 25. Events 
5 and 6 were the regular prize events. No. 7, at 10 targets, was 
for a special prize given by the captain of the club. Hyland won 
first in the first event on the toss of a coin. Hubbell shot Hyland 
out on the second target in a miss-and-out for first prize in the 
second event. Burns won the special prize in event 8 The next 
series of prizes will be shot for on Aug. 8. Blandford shot his 
new prize Lefever to-day with excellent results. 





Events: : 2 8 43:89 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 15 15 10 
NL ED so cccsckirsnnsdeusctésvspevenct - 212 §& 
SI, Wvcdcescvenenecesscccessccce D3 a. 0 a 2 
Diy FE 060 0nd. 0006 40neass vescasoescots © ae. op 05 en 
© HEL, 1s 000000sesctnvscovenesesvcnsees SO o« £45 Ba 
SUT ccactacinsbeddesavenseetness »e 9VTSEIBsB Ss 
Shotwell, 16..... edpeunesosbocnvciesé ‘ — . - sw 2 
Miss F Giboom, 16...cccccocccocscccesosecs a ie ona ae 
A Smith 2.00000. bivchobbusde sheetbaseanses ' BS: Bree do 
i. SE. cavavensonsgebbecsebersensasors Oe cies > ik, sae 
c. G. B 


Winnipeg Gun Club, 


Tue monthly medal shoot of the Winnipeg Gun Club was held 
to-day at the club grounds on St. John’s Common. Scores in the 
various classes were as follows: 

Class A: R. J. McKay 23, C. M. Scott 22, F. G. Simpson 22, 
H. Lighthead 21, F. Cadham 19, M. Putnam 11. 

Class B: H. B. Trotter 20, J. McIntyre 12, H. Hargrave 12. 
A number of visitors up for the tournament this week were pres- 
ent, and participated, Riehl making the only clean score of the 
day. Scores: Riehl 25, E. Cavalier 23, A. Brittan 22, C. H. 
Parker 21, J. Brown 20, M. J. Miller 16, R. W. Main 17, Jas. 
Marsh 18, H. A. Durkee 17, R. Girdlestone 18, E. J. Harrison 11, 
B. O. Seymour 21, G. Cochrane 15. Hawkeye. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Com ; Beliquoest, Conn., 
have artistically agp men a oouveilr candle: of the high-power 
kind used — erican team in the recent successful con- 
test for the trophy, and they will be pleased to send one to 
each applicant. 





The Winchester Repestiog Arms Com . New Haven, Conn., 
announces that the Winchester rifle, mode! 1908, automatic, ham- 
merless, taketown, adapted to the .22cal. rim-fire cartridge, is now 
on the market. To manipulate it in action all that is necessary 
is to pull and release the trigger at each shot. The recoil ejects 
the empty shell, cocks the hammer, and reloads. The rifle 


weighs about 5% pounds. Le over ail, 36 inches. For de- 
acriptive circular, address the W. R. A. Co. 





